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htmour  to  be  so  connected,  and  to  this  houi  he  reflects  on  hU  loeti 
vith  regret;  but  regret,  he  knows,  has  secret  bribes,  by  which 
the  judgment  may  be  influenced,  and  partial  affection  may  be 
carried  beyond  the  bounds  of  truth.  In  the  present  case,  how- 
'  erer,  nothing  needs  to  be  disguised,  aud  exa^erated  praise  is 
unnecessary.  It  is  an  observation  of  the  younger  Pliny,  in  his 
epistle  to  his  friend  Tacitus,  that  history  ought  never  to  mag- 
nify matters  of  &ct,  because  worthy  actions  require  nothing  but 
the  truth  :  "  nam  nee  historia  debet  egredi  veritatem,  et  houeste 
foctis  Veritas  suflicit."  This  rule,  the  present  bic^rapher  pro- 
mises, shall  guide  his  pen  throughout  the  following  narrative- 
It  may  be  said,  the  death  of  Dr.  Johnson  kept  the  public 
mind  in  agitation  beyond  all  former  example.  No  literary  cha- 
racter ever  excited  eo  much  attention ;  and,  when  the  press  baa 
teemed  with  anecdotes,  apophth^uis,  essays,  and  publications  of 
every  kind,  what  occasion  now  for  a  new  tract  on  the  same  thread- 
bare subject  ?  The  plain  truth  shall  be  the  answer.  The  pro- 
prietors of  Johnson's  works  thought  the  life,  which  they  joe- 
&ced  to  their  former  edition,  too  unwieldy  for  republication. 
The  prodigious  variety  of  foreign  matter,  introduced  into  that 
peribrmance,  seemed  to  overload  the  memory  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
and,  in  the  account  of  his  own  life,  to  leave  him  hardly  visible. 
Tbey  wished  to  have  a  more  concise,  and,  for  that  reason,  perhaps, 
a  more  satiafacttoy  account,  such  as  may  exhibit  a  just  picture 
of  the  man,  aud  keep  him  the  principal  6gure  in  the  foreground 
of  hia  own  picture.  To  ctnuply  with  that  requcM  is  the  design 
of  this  essay,  which  the  writer  undertakes  with  a  trembling  band. 
He  has  no  discoveries,  no  secret  anecdotes,  no  occasional  contro- 
veray,  no  sudden  flashes  of  wit  and  humour,  no  private  conversa- 
tim,  and  no  new  facta,  to  ranbetlish  his  work.  Every  thing  has 
been  gleaned.  Dr.  Johnsoa  said  of  himself,  "  I  am  not  uncandid, 
nor  severe:  I  sometimes  say  more  than  I  mean,  in  jest,  and 
people  are  apt  to  think  me  aorious*."  The  exercise  of  that  pri- 
vily, which  is  enjoyed  by  every  man  in  society,  has  not  been 
allowed  to  him.  His  fame  has  given  importance  even  to  trifles ; 
and  the  zeal  of  his  friends  has  brought  every  thing  to  light. 
What  should  be  related,  and  what  should  not,  has  been  published 
without  distinction :  "  dicenda  tacenda  locuti !"  Every  thing  that 
fiell  from  him  has  been  caught  with  eag^ness  by  his  admireia 
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lAttt  as  he  Bays  in  one  of  his  letters,  have  acted  with  the  dili- 
gence  of  spies  Dp<m  his  conduct.  To  some  of  them  the  following 
lines,  in  Mallet's  poem  on  verbal  critidsm,  are  not  inapplicable : 

"  Sucb  (hat  grave  bird  in  nartliFrn  seas  h  found, 
Whose  name  ■  Dutchman  only  knows  lo  sound  ; 
Where'er  the  king  af  Esh  moiEi  on  bebrp, 
Tfaii  humble  Mend  Btteadsfrom  shore  lo  shore  ; 
With  eye  Mill  earneat,  and  with  bill  inclined,  . 
He  picks  up  what  hia  patron  diopi  behiiid> 
With  those  choice  cates  his  palate  tu  regftif. 
And  U  the  careful  Tibbald  of  a  whale.' ' 

After  HO  many  essays  and  volamps  of  Johnsoniana,  what  remains 
tar  the  present  writer  ?  Perhaps,  what  has  not  been  attempted  ; 
s  shwt,  yet  fall,  a  feith^,  yet  temperate,  history  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

Samubl  Johnson  was  bom  at  Lichfield,  September  7,  I?00, 
O.  S*.  His  father,  Michael  Johnson,  was  a  bookseller  in  that 
dty ;  a  man  of  large,  athletic  make,  and  violent  passions  ;  wrong- 
headed,  positive,  and,  at  times,  afflicted  with  n  degree  of  meLin- 
choly,  Uttle  short  of  madness.  His  mother  was  sister  to  Dr. 
Ford,  a  practising  physician,  and  fethCT  of  Cornelius  Ford,  gene- 
rally known  by  the  name  of  parson  Ford,  the  same  who  is  repre- 
sented near  the  punch-bowl  in  Hi^arth's  Midnight  Modem  Con- 
versation. In  the  life  of  Fenton,  Johnson  says,  that  "  his  abili- 
ties, instead  of  ftimishing  convivial  merriment  to  the  voluptuous 
and  dissolute,  might  have  enabled  him  to  excel  among  the  virtu- 
oos  and  the  wise."  Being  chaplain  to  the  earl  of  Chesterfield, 
he  wished  to  attend  that  nobleman  on  his  embassy  to  the  Hague. 
CoUey  Cibber  has  recorded  the  anecdote.  "  You  should  go," 
nid  the  witty  peer,  "  if  to  your  many  vices  you  would  add  one 
more."  "  Pray,  my  lord,  what  is  that  f"  "  Hypocrisy,  my  dear 
doctor."  Jduison  had  a  younger  brother  named  Nathaniel,  who 
died  at  the  af^  of  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight.  Michael  Johnson, 
lhe&tha-,was  chosen,  in  the  year  17)8,  under  bailiff  of  Lichfield; 
■nd,  in  the  year  1725,  he  served  the  ofiice  of  the  senior  bailiff.  He 
had  a  brother  of  the  name  of  Andrew,  who,  for  some  years,  kept 
the  ring  at  Smitbfield,  appropriated  to  wrestlers  and  boxers.  Our 
author  used  to  say,  that  he  was  never  thrown  or  conquered- 

*  Tbii  appear*  in  a  note  to  Johnson's  Diuy,  prefixed  to  the  first  of  hii 
fnjert.  AAci  the  illsralion  of  Ihe  style,  he  kept  hii  birthday  on  the  18th  cf 
Septniber,  naA  it  li  acc(«dingly  marked  Sepletnber  ^ 
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Hichasl,  the  &ther,  died  December  1781,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
six  :  his  mothn  at  dgfaty-iiine,  «rf  a  gradual  decay,  in  the  year 
1750-  Of  the  family  nothing  more  can  be  related  w<nthy  of 
notice.  Johnson  did  not  delight  in  talking  of  his  relations. 
"  There  is  little  pleasure,"  he  said  to  Mra.  Pioizi,  "  in  relating 
the  anecdotes  of  be^ary." 

Johnson  derived  from  his  parents,  or  from  an  unwholesonie 
nurse,  the  distemper  called  the  king's  evil.  The  Jacolntes  at 
that  time  believed  in  the  efficacy  of  the  royal  toudi,  and,  acoord- 
ingly,  Mrs.  Johnson  presented  her  son,  when  two  years  old,  befon 
queen  Anne,  who,  far  the  fint  time,  performed  that  office,  and 
communicated  to  her  young  patient  all  the  healing  virtue  in  her 
power  °,  He  was  afterwards  cut  for  that  scrophulous  humour, 
and  the  under  part  of  his  face  was  seamed  and  disfigured  by  the 
operation.  It  is  supposed,  that  this  disease  deprived  him  of  the 
si^it  of  his  left  eye,  and  also  impaired  his  hearii^>  At  eight 
years  old,  he  was  placed  under  Mr.  Hawkins,  at  the  free  school 
in  Xiichfield,  where  he  was  not  remarkable  for  diligence  or  regular 
application.  Whatever  he  read,  his  tenacious  memory  made  his 
own.  In  the  fields,  with  his  schoolfellows,  he  talked  more  to 
^iTTiyilf  than  with  his  companions.  In  1 72S,  when  he  was  abont 
sixteen  years  old,  he  went  on  a  visit  to  his  ooDsin  Cornelius  F(Md, 
who  detained  him  for  swne  months,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  assisted 
him  in  tbe  classics.  The  general  directioi  for  bis  studies,  which 
he  then  received,  he  related  to  MiSt  Pioesi.  "  Obtain,"  says 
Far4>  "  tome  general  principles  of  every  science ;  he  who  can 
talk  only  on  one  sul^ject,  or  act  mily  in  one  departmeAt,  is  seldom 
wanted)  and,  perhi^,  never  wished  for;  while  the  man  of  gene- 
ral knowledge  can  often  benefit,  and  always  please."  This  advice 
Johnstm  seems  to  have  pursued  with  a  good  inclination.  His 
reading  was  always  deaoltory,  aeldran  restii^  on  aay  particular 
authtn*,  but  rambling  fnnn  one  book  to  another,  and,  by  has^ 
snatches.  Hoarding  up  a  variety  of  knowledge.  It  may  be  propw, 
in  this  place,  to  mention  anothw  genwal  rule  laid  doivn  by  Foid 
for  Jtdmson'a  future  oonduot :  "  You  will  make  your  way  the 
nH«e  easily  in  the  world,  as  you  are  contented  to  dispute  na 

"=  TTie  impreuian  which  Ihiiint^miew  left  on  JohiuoD's  fancy,  ia  recorded  by 
Mn.  Pioui  in  ber  anecdolei ;  ud  Johnioli'i  deacripuoa  of  il  ii  picturesque  aDd 
paeiical.  Being  uked  if  he  could  reiDembei  queen  Aiue,  "  he  bad  (be  tiid)  a 
confuted,  but  lomehow  s  wrt  of  aolema  lecollectioa  of  •  Itdy  in  diawwtdi.  and 
a  long  blncL  bood." — £d. 
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duo's  cUini  to  oonvenatioa  exaeUenee:  they  will,  thenfon, 
maK  wUllngljr  allow  jonr  pretensioiiB  u  a  writer."  "  Bat," 
■afB  Alra.  Floasj,  "  the  fe^nrea  ctf  pecnliadtT,  vriiidi  mark  o 
danctCT  to  all  nMceeding  genoadons,  are  akFw  in  caning  to 
their  growth."  That  ingenlotu  lady  adda,  with  her  naiial  vira- 
dtf ,  "  Can  me,  on  mch  an  occasion,  Ibrbeor  recoUectbig  the  pr«- 
dictitma  of  Boilemi'a  Arther,  who  sud,  rtjokmg  the  bead  of  the 
yoong  Mtirist, '  Thia  little  man  haa  too  nneh  wit,  bnt  ha  will 
nerer  apeak  ill  of  any  one.'" 

On  Johneon's  return  froBo  Comdina  Ford,  Mr.  Himter,  then 
BaateroftheirecBchoolat  Lidifield,reAiaed  tarecedreliini  ^ain 
ra  that  fonndatian.  At  this  diatance  of  time,  what  hia  reaswis 
were,  it  is  Tain  to  inqnire ;  bnt  to  relnae  asaistaiice  to  a  lad  of 
promiaing  geitina  mnat  be  fminonnoed  haiah  and  iUibcnL  It  did 
not,  bowerer,  itc^  &e  progrem  of  the  young  stodeaf  a  edacation. 
He  was  placed  at  another  school,  at  Stourbridge  in  Woaeeatcr- 
ehire,  under  the  care  of  Hr.  Weatworth.  Hnnng  gone  throng 
the  radiinents  of  daaaic  literature,  be  Tctumed  to  hia  &thrr's 
lMiiae,andwBaprofaahly  intended  for  the  toade  erf  a  bookadlv.  He 
baa  beoi  heard  to  say  tbat  he  could  hiad  a  Ink^  At  the  cod  of 
two  yeaia,  being  then  abcmt  nineteen,  be  went  to  aavat  the  studiea 
ofayounggeatleman,  of  the  naiae  of  CoHiet,  to  the  usiTeidtyaf 
Ozfiird;  and  on  the  Slst  of  October,  1^^  both  were  enternd  of 
Pembroke  oaU^e ;  Corbet  as  a  gandaman-ccBnmaner,  and  Jeba- 
eon  aa  a  oonmoner.  The  odtege  tutcR',  Mr.  Jordan,  wm  a  man 
of  no  gemuB ;  and  Johnaan,  it  aeema,  ibewed  an  early  oontamiA 
of  mean  abilities,  in  one  or  two  matances  behaving  with  iaaolenoe 
to  that  gentleman.  Of  hia  goierd  oouAuot  at  the  nwrerdty 
there  are  no  pardcolan  liiat  merit  attention,  except  tbe  tTassla- 
tion  of  Pope's  Messiah,  iriiich  was  a  ooUege  ezcreiae  mtposed 
upon  him  as  a  task  by  Mr.  Jordsa.  Corbet  left  the  wavei«ity 
in  about  two  yeara,  and  Jdinscm's  wdary  ceased.  He  was,  by  ee»- 
aeqnoice,  straitened  in  bis  drcnmatanoea ;  bvt  he  i^  remained 
at  odlege.  Hr.  Jcrdan,  tlie  tutor,  went  off  to  a  b^i^ ;  and  waa' 
saooeeded  by  Dr.  Adams,  who  afterwards  became  bead  of  the 
college,  and  was  rateemed  throu^  life  for  his  learning,  bis  ta- 
lenta,  and  bis  amiable  duumcter.  Johnson  grew  more  rc^nhu^  in 
bis  attendance.  Ethics,  theology,  and  clasBtc  literature,  were  his 
&Tourite  studies.  He  discovn^,  uotwithstMiding,  early  symp- 
toms of  that  wandering  disposition  of  mind,  which  adh  Aed  to  hisa 
to  the  end  of  hia  life.     Hia  reading  was  by  fits  and  Asrts,  and*- 
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r«ct^  to  any  particnlar  icienoe.  General  philoli^,  agreeably  to 
Iiis  cousin  Ford's  advice,  was  the  object  of  his  ambition.  He  re- 
ceived, at  that  time,  an  early  imjiresaion  of  piety,  and  a  taste  for 
the  best  authors,  ancient  and  modem.  It  may,  notwithstanding, 
be  questioned  whether,  except  his  bible,  he  ever  read  a  book  en- 
tirely through.  Late  in  life,  if  any  man  praised  a  book  in  his 
presence,  he  was  sure  to  a^, "  Did  you  read  it  through?"  If 
the  answer  was  in  the  affinnative,  he  did  not  seem  willing  to 
believe  it.  He  continued  at  the  university,  till  the  want  of  pecu- 
niary supplies  obliged  him  to  quit  the  place.  He  obtained,  how- 
ever, the  assistance  of  a  friend,  and,  returning  in  a  short  time,  was 
^e  to  complete  v.  residence  of  three  years.  The  history  of  faia 
exploits  at  Oxford,  he  used  to  say,  was  best  known  to  Dr.  Taylor 
and  Dr.  Adams.  Wonders  are  told  of  his  memory,  and,  indeed, 
all  who  knew  him  late  in  life  can  witness,  that  he  retained  that 
'&culty  in  the  greatest  vigour. 

From  the  university,  Johnson  returned  to  Lichfield.  His 
father  died  soon  after,  December,  1731 ;  and  the  whole  receipt 
out  of  his  e^cts,  as  appeared  by  a  memorandum  in  the  son's 
handwriting,  dated  15tfa  of  June,  1733,  was  no  more  than 
twenty  pounds''.  Inthisexigence,  determined  that  poverty  should 
neither  depress  his  spirits  nor  warp  his  integrity,  he  became 
under-master  of  a  grammar  school  at  Market  Bosworth,  in  Lei- 
cestershire. That  resource,  however,  did  not  last  long.  Di»- 
gnsted  by  the  pride  of  sir  Wolstaa  Dixie,  the  patron  of  that 
little  seminary,  he  left  the  place  in  discontent,  and- ever  after 
spoke  of  it  with  abhorrence.  In  1733,  he  went  on  a  visit  t« 
Mr.  Hector,  who  had  been  bis  schoolfellow,  and  was  then  a 
sui^^n  at  Birmingham,  lodging  at  the  house  of  Warren,  a 
bookseller.  At  that  place  Johnson  translated  a  Voyage  to  Al^s^ 
siuia,  written  by  Jerome  Lobo,  a  Portuguese  missionary,  liiia 
was  the  first  literary  work  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Johnson.  His 
friend.  Hector,  was  occasionally  his  amanuensis.  The  work  was, 
probably,  undertaken  at  the  desire  of  Warren,  the  bookseller,  and 


'  The  entry  of  thii  ii  reioirksble  for  hii  early  retolntioit  lo  precerve  through 
life  a  fair  and  upright  character.  ■'  1732,  Jumi  15.  UDdedm  anrem  depOMii, 
quo  die,  gmdquid  ante  ma.tiii  Fudds  (quod  lerum  lit  precor)  de  pBlemii  booii 
mperare  licet,  viginti  acaicet  libnis,  accepi.  Usque  adeo  mihi  iiiea  fortuna 
fiDgeiida  eat,  Interea,  ue  paupeitate  virei  animi  lauguetcant,  nee  in  flagitia 
-egtatti  ^%at,  ctveiidius." 
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wKs  printed  at  BinniD^am;  but  it  appean,  in  the  lAtenrj 
Magazine,  or  hiatoty  of  the  works  of  Um  learned,  for  Marcli, 
1735,  that  it  WBs  published  by  Bettesworth  and  Hitch,  Fater- 
noato'  row.  It  contains  a  narrative  of  the  endeaTours  of  a  com- 
pany of  missionaries  to  convert  the  people  of  Abywinia  to  the 
dinrch  of  Rome.  In  tbe  preisce  to  this  work,  Johnson  obserrefl, 
"  that  the  Portuguese  travello',  contrary  to  the  general  view 
«f  his  countrymen,  has  amused  kk  readers  with  no  romantitik  ab- 
surdities, or  incredible  iictiMis.  He  appears,  by  his  modest  and 
una&cted  narration,  to  have  described  things,  as  he  saw  them  { 
to  have  coiued  natmre  irom  the  life ;  and  to  have  oonsulted  his 
Miuee,  not  his  imagination.  He  meets  with  no  basiliskB,  that 
.destroy  witk  their  eyes ;  his  crocodiles  devour  Uieir  prey,  with- 
«tt  tears ;  and  his  cataracts  fall  from  the  rock,  without  deafening 
the  neighbouring  inhabitants.  The  reader  will  here  find  no  re- 
gicois  cnned  with  irremediable  buTenness,  or  blessed  with  sponta- 
neoos  Cecundity ;  no  perpetual  gloom,  or  unceasing  sunshine ; 
nor  are  the  nations,  here  described,  either  void  of  all  sense  of 
hnmanity,  or  consummate  in  all  private  and  sod^  virtues;  here 
are  no  Hottentots  without  religion,  polity  or  articulate  langtiage; 
no  Chinese  perfectly  polite,  and  completely  skilled  in  all  sciences ; 
be  will  discover,  what  will  always  be  discova^  by  a  diligent 
and  importiEd  inquirer,  that,  wherever  human  nature  is  to  be 
feond.  there  is  a  mixture  of  rice  and  virtue,  a  contest  of  passion 
and  reason ;  and  that  the  Creator  doth  not  appear  partial  in  his 
Retributions,  but  hss  balanced,  in  most  ccnintries,  their  particular 

iBGonveniaieies,  by  particular  favours." We  have  here  an 

eariy  specinieo  of  .Johnson's  manno' ;  the  vein  of  thinking,  and 
the  frame  of  the  sentences,  are  manifestly  his :  we  see  the  in&nt 
Hercules.  The  translation  of  Lobo's  narrative  has  been  reprinted 
lately  in  a  separate  volume,  with  some  other  tracts  of  Dr.  John- 
ton's,  and,  therefore,  forms  no  part  of  this  edition ;  but  a  com<- 
pendioas  account  of  so  interesting  a  work,  as  bther  lobo's 
discovery  of  the  head  of  the  ^ile,  will  not,  it  is  imsgined,  be 
unacceptable  to  the  reader. 

"  Father  Lobo,  the  Portugaese  missionary,  embarked,  in  1633, 
in  the  same  fleet  with  the  count  Vidigueira,  who  was  appointed, 
by  the  king  of  Portugal,  viceroy  of  the  Indies.  They  arrived  at 
Goa  i  and,  in  January  1624,  father  Lobo  set  out  on  the  mission  to 
Al^ssinia.  Two  of  the  jquits,  sent  on  the  same  conunisaionj 
were  murdered  in  thdr  attempt  to  penetrate  into  that  empire. 
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Lobo  had  better  snccras ;  be  Burmoiiitted  all  difficDltiei,aiid  made 
his  way  into  the  heart  of  the  conntry.  Then  fbllova  a  deacription 
of  Abyssinia,  fbrmo'ly  the  lai|;e8t  empire  of  which  we  have  an  a^ 
count  in  histra^.  It  extended  from  the  Red  sea  to  the  kii^dom 
of  Congo,  and  JVom  Egypt  to  the  Indian  sea,  containii^  no  leas 
than  forty  provinces.  At  the  time  of  Lobo's  mission,  it  was  not 
mndi  hu^er  than  Spun,  oonaiating  then  but  eS  fire  kingdcmis,  of 
which  part  was  entirdy  subject  to  the  emperonr,  and  port  paid  him 
a  tribute,  as  an  acknowledgment.  The  provinces  were  inhabited 
by  Moors,  Pagans,  Jews,  and  Christians.  Tlie  last  was,  in  Loba's 
time,  the  established  and  reigning  reli^on.  The  diversity  of  peo- 
ple and  religion  is  the  reason  why  the  kii^jdtmi  was  under  difl^ 
ent  tana  of  government,  with  laws  and  customs  extreonely  va- 
rious. Some  of  the  people  neither  sowed  dieir  lands,  nor  im- 
proved them  by  any  hind  of  culture,  living  upon  milk  and  flesh, 
and,  like  the  Arabs,  encamping  without  any  settled  habitatkn. 
In  some  places  they  practised  qo  rites  of  worship,  thongh  they  be- 
lieved that,  in  the  re^ons  above,  there  dwells  a  being  that  go- 
venuthewM-ld.  This  deity  they  call,  in  their  language,  Oul.  The 
Christianity,  professed  by  the  people  in  scane  parts,  is  so  cctmpted 
with  supervtitiona,  errours,  and  hereeieB,  and  bo  ming^  with  cere- 
monies borrowed  from  the  Jews,  that  little,  besides  the  nanw  tS 
Christianity,  is  to  be  found  among  them.  The  Abyssins  cannot 
properly  be  said  to  have  either  cities  or  houses ;  they  live  in  tents 
or  cottages  made  of  straw  or  clay,  very  rarely  buildingwith  stone. 
TboT  villages,  or  towns,  con^st  of  these  huts;  yet  even  of  sndi 
villages  they  have  bat  few,  because  the  grandeea,  the  vtceroys,  and 
the  anp<irour  himself,  are  always  in  camp,  that  they  may  be  pre- 
pared, npon  the  most  sndden  alarm,  to  meet  every  emergence  In 
a  country,  whidi  is  engaged,  ev^  year,  either  in  foreign  wan  <* 
intestine  commotions.  -Ethiopia  produces  very  nev  the  same 
kinds  of  proviaiaii  as  Pntugal,  though,  by  the  extreme  lanuess  <£ 
the  inhabitants,  in  a  much  less  quantity.  What  the  anoentt 
imagined  of  the  torrid  zone  being  a  port  of  the  world  uninhabit- 
able, is  so  far  from  being  true,  that  the  c&mste  is  very  tempente. 
The  blacks  have  better  features  than  in  other  countriea,  and  are 
not  without  wit  and  ingenuity.  Thew  aj^ir^ienBion  is  quick,  and 
their  jndgmeat  sound.  There  are,  in  this  climate,  two  harvests  in 
the  year ;  one  in  winter,  which  lasts  throng  the  mcvths  ci  July, 
AugDst,  and  September ;  the  Other  tn  the  gipring.  They  have,  in 
the  greatest  plenty,  rajslm  peaches  puu^ranates,  sngar-c«ae^ 
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and  some  fif^  Mott  of  tbeee  are  ripe  abont  lent,  whicli  the 
Abynins  keep  with  great  atriotnem.  The  anhnala  of  the  omnitry 
are  the  iJon,  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the  nnlcom,  horsea, 
■ralea,  oxen,  and  oows  withont  nomber.  They  have  a  very  par- 
ticolaT  cnatom,  which  oblige«  every  man,  that  faaa  a  thouBand 
eowa,  to  aane  every  year  one  day's  milk  of  all  his  herd,  and  nuke 
a  bath  with  it  fiir  hla  relationa.  Thii  they  do  ao  many  daya  in 
eadt  year,  as  they  bare  thonaanda  of  cattle ;  so  that,  to  expren 
haW  ridi  a  man  ia,  they  tell  yon, '  be  bvtbes  so  many  times.' 

"  Of  the  river  Nile,  which  has  Auniahed  bo  mudi  coatFoveny, 
we  h«v«  a  fbU  and  dear  description.  It  is  called,  by  t^e  natives, 
Ab«vi,  the  Father  of  Water.  It  rises  ia  Sacala,  a  jnnvince  of  the 
kingdran  of  Ooiaiiia,  the  most  fertile  and  agreeable  part  c^  the 
Abyannlan  dominions.  On  the  eastern  aide  of  the  ooontry,  on 
the  deellvTty  of  a  mountain,  whose  descent  is  so  easy,  that  it 
seems  a  beantiftil  plain,  is  that  sonrce  of  the  Nile,  which  has 
been  aongbt  after,  at  ao  much  expense  and  labour.  This  spring, 
at  rather  tiiese  two  springs,  are  two  hides,  each  about  two  feet 
djameter,  a  stone's  east  distant  from  each  other.  One  of  them  it 
about  five  feet  and  a  half  in  depth.  Lobo  waa  not  able  to  rink 
his  plammet  lower,  periiaps,  becanse  it  waa  stopped  by  roots,  the 
wfcde  pbce  beii^  fiill  of  trees.  A  tine  of  ten  tst*  did  not  readi 
the  bottsm  of  the  other.  These  sprii^  are  mippmed,  by  the 
Abysmna,  to  -be  the  vents  of  a  great  sabterrsneone  lake.  At  a 
small  distance  to  the  sonth,  is  a  village  called  Onix,  thraigfa 
whidi  yna  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  where  there  is  a 
little  bill,  which  the  idohtrona  Agad  hold  in  great  veneratian. 
Ilrir  prieM  calls  diem  togedier  to  tUs  place  onoe  a  year ,-  and 
every  mi«  sacrifices  a  eow,  cfr  more,  aAoording  to  the  different  de^ 
greea  of  wealth  and  devotiom.  Hence  ^^  hare  anffldent  ^troof, 
that  tiiew  nadons  ahrays  paid  adoration  to  the  deity  of  this  ff 

"  As  to  the  cDsne  of  the  Nile,  its  waters,  after  their  first  rise, 
nm  towards  the  east,  about  the  length  of  a  mnsket~shot ;  then, 
tmnhig  nwthward,  ctntinne  bidden  in  the  grass  and  weeds  fat 
aboot  a  quarter  of  a  league,  when  diey  reappear  amongst  a  quan- 
tity of  rods.  The  Nile,  from  ita  source,  proceeds  with  so  incon- 
dderable  a  current  that  it  is  in  danger  of  being  dried  up  by  the 
hot  settsOD ;  but  soon  recdving  an  increase  from  the  Oemma,  the 
KdtOf  the  Bransa,  and  the  other  ■smaller  rivers,  it  expends  ta 
such  a  breadth  in  the  plains  of  Bead,  whidi  is  not  above  thne 
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days'  journey  from  its  source,  that  a  mu«ket-ball  will  scarcely  fly 
from  one  haiik  to  the  other.  Here  it  begins  to  run  nortbwxrd,  ' 
winding,  however,  a  little  to  the  east,  for  the  space  of  nine  or  ten 
leagues,  and  then  enters  the  so-much-talked -of  lake  of  Dambia, 
flowing  with  such  violent  rapidity,  that  its  waters  may  he  dis- 
tinguished through  the  whole  passage,  which  is  no  less  than  sis 
leagues.  Here  begins  the  greatness  of  the  Nile.  Fifteen  miles 
farther,  in  the  land  of  Alata,  it  nishes  precipitately  from  the  top 
of  a  high  rock,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  beautiful  waterfalls  in 
the  world.  Lobo  says,  be  passed  under  it  without  being  wet,  and 
resting  himself,  for  the  sake  of  the  coolness,  was  charmed  with  a 
thousand  delightful  rainbows,  which  the  sunbeams  painted  on 
the  water,  in  all  their  shining  and  lively  colours*.  The  &U  of 
this  mighty  stream,  from  so  great  a  height,  mokes  a  noise  that  may 
be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance :  but  it  was  not  found,  that 
the  neighbouring  inhabitants  were  deaf.  After  the  cataract,  the 
Nile  collects  its  scattered  stream  among  the  rocks,  which  are  so 
near  each  oth«',  that,  in  Lobo'^  time,  a  bridge  of  beams,  on  which 
the  whole  imperial  army  pasaed,  was  laid  over  them.  Sultan 
Sequed  has  since  built  a  atone  bridge  of  one  arch,  in  the  some 
place,  for  which  purpose  he  procured  masons  from  India.  Here 
the  river  alters  its  course,  and  posses  through  various  kingdoma, 
such  as  Amhara,  Olaca,  Choaa,  Damot,  and  the  kingdom  of 
CFoiama,  and,  after  various  windings,  returns  within  a  diort  day's 
journey  of  its  spring.  To  pursue  it  through  all  its  mazes,  and 
accompany  it  round  the  kingdom  of  Goiama,  is  a  journey  of 
twenty-nine  days.  From  Abyssinia,  the  river  passes  into  the 
countries  of  Poxulo  and  Omborca,  two  vast  regions  little  known, 
inhabited  by  nations  entirely  different  from  the  Abysstns.  Their 
hav,  like  that  of  the  other  blacks  in  those  r^ions,  is  short  and 
curled.  In  the  year  1615,  RasseU  Christos,  Ueutenant-general 
to  sultan  Sequed,  entered  those  kingdoms  in  a  hostile  moaner ; 
but,  not  being  able  to  get  intelligence,  retnmed  wtthont  at- 

•  Tbii,  Hr.  Bnic^e,  the  Iste  tra*eI1>r,  tven  to  be  >  downright  Msrhood.  He 
nj«i  a.  deep  pgol  of  niter  retches  to  Uie  lery  Foot  oF  the  roek  ;  utd,  allowing 
that  th«re  vat  a  seaX  or  bench  (which  there  it.Dol)  in  the  middle  of  the  pool,  it 
ii  ■bulutel]'  imposuble,  b;  any  exertion  oF  hamin  stiCD^,  to  have  urived  at 
it.  flnt  it  may  be  asked,  can  Mr.  Bruce  saj  what  wns  the  face  oF  the  eountrj 
in  the  year  1622,  when  Lobo  saw  the  magnificent  «ight  which  he  has  described  t 
Hr.BmceVpDoloF  water  may  havebeenrorniediiace;  and  LdM,  perhaps,  was 
eoMeot  to  Ml  dowB  without  a  bench. 
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tonpting  may  thing.  Am  tlie  empire  of  Abyssinia  terminates  at 
tltese  descents,  liobo  followed  the  ccxme  of  the  Nile  no  farther, 
leaving  it  to  rage  orer  barbarous  Idngdoms,  and  conyey  wealth 
and  plenty  into  £gypt,  which  owes  to  the  annual  inundations  of 
this  river  its  eoried  fertility'.  Lobo  knows  nothing  of  the  Nile 
in  the  rest  of  its  passage,  except  that  it  receives  great  increase 
from  many  other  rivers,  has  several  cataracts  like  that  already  de- 
loibed,  and  that  few  fish  are  to  be  found  in  it:  that  scarcity  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  river-horse,  and  the  crocodile,  which  destroy 
the  weaher  inhabitants  of  tiie  river.  _  Something,  likewise,  must 
be  imputed  to  the  cataracts,  where  fish  cannot  fall  without  b^ng 
killed.  Lobo  adds,  that  neither  he,  nor  any  with  whom  he  con- 
versed about  the  crocodile,  ever  saw  him  weep ;  and,  therefore,  all 
that  hath  been  said  about  his  tears,  most  be  ranked  among  the 
bhles,  invented  for  the  amusement  of  children. 

"  As  to  the  causes  of  the  inundations  of  the  Nile,  Lobo  ob- 
serves, that  many  an  idle  hypothesis  has  been  framed.  Some 
theorists  ascribe  it  to  the  high  winds,  that  stop  the  current,  and 
force  the  water  above  its  banks.  Others  {»«tend  a  subterraaeoua 
cunmnnication  between  the  ocean  and  the  Nile,  and  that  the  sea, 
when  violently  agitated,  swells  the  river.  Many  are  of  opinion, 
that  this  m^hty  flood  proceeds  irom  the  melting  of  the  snow  on 
the  mountains  of  Ethiopia;  but  so  much  snow  and  such  prodi- 
gioos  heat  are  never  met  with  in  the  same  region.  Lobo  never 
Mw  snow  in  Abyssinia,  except  on  mount  Semen,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Tigre,  very  remote  from  the  Nile ;  and  on  Namara,  which  is, 
indeed,  nor  far  distant,  but  where  there  never  Adls  snow  enough 
to  wet,  when  dissolved,  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  To  the  im- 
mense laboun  of  the  Portngnese  mankind  is  indebted  fat  the 
knowledge  of  the  real  cause  of  these  inundations,  so  great  and  so 
r^;alar.  By  them  we  are  informed,  that  Abyssinia,  where  the 
Nile  rises,  is  full  of  mountains,  and,  in  its  natural  situation,  is 
much  higher  than  jGgypt ;  that  in  the  winter,  from  June  to  Sep- 
tember, no  day  is  without  rain;  that  the  Nile  receives  in  its 
course,  all  the  rivers,  brooks,  and  torrents,  that  &U  from  those 
mountains,  and,  by  necessary  consequence,  swelling  above  ita 
banks,  fills  the  plains  of  .^^ypt  with  inundatiDns,  which  come 

'  ARer  comparing  ihit  detcriptian  wiih  thai  lately  given  bj  Mr.  Bmce,  the 
mder  *ill  jud^,  whethei  Lobo  » to  lose  the  hoDom  of  hsTiDg  been  Uthe  head 
of  the  Nile,  nor  two  ceatmiei  before  in;  other  Earopean  tiaveller. 
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ngnkrlf  aboot  the  month  of  July,  or  three  woek§  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  rainy  seaaoa  in  Ethiopia.  The  diffieratt  degreea 
(rf  this  flood  are  mch  certain  tndicBtKniB  of  the  frnitfnlneaa  or  rte- 
rilit;  of  the  enroing  year,  that  it  is  pnblicUy  proclaimed  at  Cnn 
how  much  the  water  bath  gained  dnring  the  ni^it." 

Sndi  is  the  accoont  of  the  Nile  and  its  innndadoni,  wUci,  it  is 
hoped,  will  not  be  deoned  an  improper  or  tedions  digreswHi,  etpa- 
aaHj  aa  the  whole  ia  an  extract  from  Jahnaoa'a  traailBtitti.  He 
is,  all  the  time,  the  actor  in  the  scene,  and,  in  hi*  own  wotds,  Nfattei 
the  story.  HsTing  finished  this  work,  he  retnmed  in  Febraary, 
1734,  to  his  native  dty;  and,  in  the  mtatb  of  Aogoat  following, 
pablished  proposala  for  printing,  by  snbscriptiini,  the  Latin  paem» 
of  P<^tian,  with  tbe  history  of  Latin  poetry,  fitm  the  sra  of  Pe- 
trarch to  the  time  of  Pditian ;  and  alao  the  life  of  PolitiaB,  to  be 
added  by  the  editOT,  Samuel  Johnson.  The  booii  to  be  printed 
in  thirty  octavo  abeeta,  price  five  shillings.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  this  project  failed  fen-  want  of  enconragement.  Jobnaon,  it 
aeems,  diflTered  frpm  Btrilean,  Vtdtaire,  and  D'Alembot,  ^rbo 
bad  taken  upon  them  to  proacribe  aQ  modem  eAats  to  write  with 
elegance  in  a  dead  language.  Fat  a  decision  pranonnced  in  ae 
high  a  t<me,  no  good  reason  can  be  aaaigned.  The  intereMs  of 
learning  require,  that  the  diotjon  of  Greece  and  Rome  sfaaald  be 
cultivated  with  care;  and  he  who  a 
rectnees,  will  be  most  likely  to  ni 
and  its  peculiar  graoea  of  style.  What  man  of  taate  wonld  w3- 
lin^T  fbr^o  the  pleasure  of  reading  Vida,  Fracasterius,  Senna- 
caro,  Strada,  and  cAhcrs,  down  to  tbe  late  el^ant  prodactioaB  <^ 
bishop  Lowth  f  Tbe  history  whidi  Johnson  proposed  to  himedf 
would,  beytmd  all  qneation,  have  been  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
history  of  letten;  but  his  project  tailed.  His  next  expedi- 
ent was  to  offer  bis  aasistaaoe  to  Cave,  the  original  pn^eettr  v£ 
the  Gentleman's  Hagaaine.  For  this  pnrpoae  he  sent  his  pto- 
posala  in  a  letter,  offering,  on  reasonable  terms,  occaaiwiBDy  to 
fill  some  p^$es  with  poems  and  inscriptinu,  new  printed  be- 
fore ;  with  fugitive  pieces  that  deserved  to  be  revived,  and  mi- 
tical  remarks  on  authon,  ancient  and  modem.  Cave  i^eed  Ut 
retain  him  as  a  correspondent  and  contributor  te  the  maganne. 
What  the  conditions  were  cannot  now  be  known ;  but,  certainly, 
they  were  not  suffident  to  hinder  JtAnson  from  casting  his  eyea 
aboDt  him  in  quest  of  other  employment.  Accvdingly,  in  1736,  he 
made  overtures  to  the  reverend  Mr.  Badwocth,  master  of  a  Ban- 
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mar  adiiwl  at  Brerewood.  In  Staffordshire,  to  beoome  hia  assist- 
ant.  This  propoaitioa  did  not  auooeed.  Mr.  Budtrarth  appre- 
baitdcd,  that  the  iuToliuittfy  motioiis,  to  which  Jobnaoa'a  aerrea 
were  Bnbject,  might  make  him  an  ol^ect  of  ridicule  with  his  scho- 
lara,  and,  by  conaequence,  lessen  their  respect  for  their  master. 
Another  mode  of  adrandog  himself  presented  itself  about  this 
time.  Mn.  Fwter,  the  widow  of  a  mercer  m  Birmiu^iam,  ad- 
mired his  taleata.  It  is  aaidj  that  she  had  about  eight  hundred 
poimda ;  aod  that  sqm,  to  a  peraon  in  Johnson's  circumstaiiceSj 
waa  an  affluent  ftrtuse.  A  marriage  took  place ;  and,  to  turn 
his  wife's  mtmej  to  the  best  advantage,  he  projected  the  scheme 
of  an  academy  ibr  education,  Gilbert  Wtdmsley,  at  that  dmOj 
registrar  of  the  ecclesiastical  court  of  the  bishop  of  Lichfield,  was 
distingniahcd  hg  his  erudition,  and  the  politeness  of  his  maanera. 
He  was  the  friend  of  Johnscm,  and,  by  his  weight  and  influence, 
endeavoured  to  pnmote  his  Interest.  The  celebrated  Garrick, 
v^tose  fidher,  c^itain  Garrick,  lived  at  Lichfield,  was  placed  in 
the  new  aaninary  of  education  by  that  gentleman's  advice. — Gar- 
Dck  was  then  about  eighteen  yean  old.  An  accession  of  seven 
tf  ei^t  pupils  waa  the  most  that  could  be  obtained,  though  no- 
tice WW  given  by  a  public  advertisement',  that  at  Edial,  near 
Lidifield,  in  Stafftffdshire,  young  gentlemen  are  boarded  and 
tan^it  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  by  Samuel  Johnsoo. 

The  nnilgrfjiVing  proved  alxKtive.  Johnson,  having  now  aban- 
doned all  hc^>es  of  promoting  his  fortune  in  the  country,  deter- 
mined to  become  an  adventurer  in  the  vnirld  at  large.  His  young 
pupil,  Oarrick,  had  fijrmed  the  same  resoluti(»i ;  and,  accordingly, 
in  Uandi,  1737)  they  airived  in  London  together.  Two  such  can- 
didates fyr  &me,  perhaps  never,  before  that  day,  entered  the  me- 
tniptdis  together.  Their  stock  of  money  was  soon  exhausted.  Li 
his  viaiouary  pngect  of  an  academy,  Johnson  had  probably  wasted 
his  wife's  substance;  and  Garrick's  father  had  little  more  than 
his  half-pay^— The  two  feUow-travelleiB  had  the  world  before 
thon,  aod  each  was  to  choose  bis  road  to  fwtune  and  to  fame. 
They  bnni^t  with  .them  genius,  and  powers  of  mind,  peculiarly 
finned  by  nature  for  the  diferent  vocations  to  which  each  of 
them  felt  himself  inclined.  They  acted  from  the  impulse  of 
yovog  minds,  even  then  meditating  great  things,  and  with  cou- 
rage antiapating  success-     Their  friend,  Mr.  Walmsley,  by  a 
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letter  to  the  reverend  Mr.  Colson,  who,  it  seema,  whs  a  great  ma- 
theiiutidan,  exerted  his  good  offices  in  their  favour.  He  gave  no- 
tice of  their  intended  journey:  "DavyQarriok,"  heaaid,  "will  be 
with  you  next  week ;  end  Jduison,  to  try  his  fate  with  a  tragedy, 
and  to  get  himself  employed  in  some  translation,  either  from  the 
Latin  or  French.  Johnson  is  a  very  good  scholar  and  a  poet,  and, 
I  have  great  hopes,  will  turn  out  a  fine  tragedy-writer.  If  it 
should  be  in  your  way,  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  be  ready  to  re- 
commend and  assist  your  countrymen."  Of  Mr.  Walmsley's 
merit,  and  the  excellence  of  his  character,  Johnson  has  left  a 
beautiful  testimonial  at  the  end  of  the  life  of  Edmund  Smith. 
It  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  a  mathematician,  absorbed  in 
abstract  speculations,  was  not  able  to  find  a  sphere  of  action 
for  two  men,  who  were  to  be  the  architects  of  their  own  fortune. 
In  three  cv  four  years  afterwards,  Oarrick  come  forth  with 
talents  that  astonished  the  public.  He  b^an  his  career  at 
Goodman's  fields,  and  there,  "  manstratus  &tis  Vespasianus !" 
he  diose  a  lucrative  profession,  and,  consequently,  soon  emerged 
from  all  his  difficulties.  Johnson  was  left  to  toil  in  the  humble 
walks  of  literature.  A  tragedy,  as  appears  by  Walmsley's 
letter,  was  the  whole  of  his  stock.  This,  most  probably,  was 
Irene  ,■  but,  if  then  finished,  it  was  doomed  to  wait  for  a  more 
happy  period.  It  was  offered  to  Fleetwood,  and  rejected.  John- 
son looked  round  him  for  employment.  Having,  while  he  re- 
mained in  the  country,  corresponded  with  Cave,  under  a  feigned 
name,  he  now  thought  it  time  to  make  himself  known  to  a  man, 
whom  he  considered  as  a  patron  of  literature.  Cave  had  an- 
nounced, by  public  advertisement,  s  prize  of  fifty  pounds  for  the 
best  poem  on  life,  death,  judgment,  heaven,  and  hell ;  and  this 
circumstance  diffused  an  idea  of  his  liberality.  Johnson  became 
connected  with  him  in  business,  and  in  a  close  and  intimate  ac- 
quaintance. Of  Cave's  character  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  any 
thing  in  this  place,  as  Johnson  was  afterwards  the  bit^rapher  of 
his  first  and  most  useful  patron.  To  be  engaged  in  the  transla* 
tion  of  some  important  book  was  still  the  object  which  Johnson 
had  in  view.  For  this  purpose,  he  proposed  to  give  the  history  of 
the  council  of  Trent,  with  copions  notes,  then  lately  added  to  a 
French  edition.  Twelve  sheets  of  this  work  were  printed,  for 
which  Johnson  received  forty-nine  pounds,  as  appears  by  his  re- 
ceipt, in  the  poesession  of  Mr.  Nichols,  the  compiler  of  that  enter- 
taining and  useful  work,  the  Oentlemitn's  Magazine.    Johnsmi's 
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translation  was  uerer  completed :  a  like  design  was  offered  to  the 
public,  under  the  patronage  of  Dr.  Zachaiy  Pearce;  and,  by  that 
eontention,  both  attempts  were  frustrated.  Jc^mson  had  been 
onnmended  by  Pope,  for  the  translation  of  the  Messiah  into  Latin 
vcxse ;  bat  he  knew  no  approach  to  so  eminent  a  man.  With 
one,  howerer,  who  was  connected  with  Po{fe,  he  became  ac- 
quainted at  St.  Jidui's  gate ;  and  that  person  was  no  other  than 
the  well-known  Richard  Savage,  whose  life  was  afterwords  writ- 
ten by  Johnson  with  great  elegance,  and  a  depth  of  moral  reflec- 
tion. Savage  was  a  man  of  considerable  talents.  His  address, 
his  various  accomplishiaents,  and,  above  all,  the  peculiarity  of  his 
misfortunes,  recommended  him  to  Johnson's  notice.  They  be- 
came united  in  the  closest  intimacy.  Both  had  great  parts,  and 
they  were  equally  under  the  pressure  of  want.  Sympathy  joined 
them  in  a  league  of  friendship.  Johnson  has  been  often  heard  to 
relate,  that  he  and  Savage  walked  round  Grosvenor  square  till 
four  in  the  morning ;  in  the  course  of  their  conversation  refbrm- 
ii^  the  wwld,  dethnmiDg  princes,  establishing  new  forms  of  go- 
wnment,  aud  giving  laws  to  the  several  states  of  Europe,  till, 
fatigued  at  length  with  their  l^islative  of&ee,  they  bc^an  to  feel 
the  want  of  refreshment,  but  could  not  muster  up  more  than  fbor- 
pence-halipenny.  Savage,  it  is  troe,  had  many  vices ,-  but  vice 
could  never  atrike  its  roots  in  a  mind  like  Johnson's,  seasoned  early 
with  religion,  and  the  principles  of  moral  rectitude.  His  fust 
pf  ayer  was  composed  in  the  year  1738.  He  had  not,  at  that  time, 
renounced  the  use  of  wine ;  and,  no  doubt,  occasionally  enjoyed 
his  friend  and  his  bottle.  The  lore  of  late  hours,  which  followed 
him  through  life,  was,  perhaps,  originally  contracted  in  company 
with  Savage.  However  that  may  be,  their  connexion  was  not  of 
long  duration.  In  the  year  1738,  Savage  was  reduced  to  the  last 
distress.  Mr.  Pope,  in  a  letter  to  him,  expressed  his  concern  for 
"  the  miserable  wiUidrawing  of  his  pension  after  the  death  of 
the  queen ;"  and  gave  him  hopes  that,  "  in  a  short  time,  he  should 
find  himself  supplied  with  a  competence,  without  any  dependance 
(Ml  those  little  creatures,  whom  we  are  pleased  to  call  the  great." 
The  sdteme  proposed  to  him  was,  that  he  should  retire  to  Sivansea 
in  Wales,  and  receive  an  allowance  of  fifty  pounds  a  year,  to  be 
raised  by  subscription:  Pope  was  to  pay  twenty  pounds.  This 
plan,  though  finally  established,  took  more  than  a  year  before  it 
*  was  carried  into  execution.  In  the  mean  time,  the  intended  re- 
tieat  of  Savage  called  to  Joboaoa't  mind  the  third  satire  of  Juve- 
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iwl,  in  whidi  thftt  poet  takes  leave  of  a  friend,  who  was  with- 
inyiiag  hiquelf  froin  all  the  vices  tS  Rome,  fitnick  with  this 
ides,  he  wrote  ^lat  well-knowit  poem,  called  Fiondon.  The  first 
lines  manifestly  p(nnt  b>  Savage. 

"  Tbougfa  grief  uid  fonditen  !a  my  breut  rebel. 
When  iDJnr'd  Thilei  bidi  the  lawn  fmwell ; 
Yat  idll  my  cmliMi  ibooghli  hU  choice  eenmead  j 
I  ftwiae  the  hernut,  bat  regret  ibe  friend ; 
RaalT'd,  at  lengtli,  &om  vice  aai  Lmidoo  far. 
To  breathe,  in  diitant  fieldi,  ■  purer  tir ; 
And,  fix'd  on  Cuibria'i  lalilaTy  ihore. 
Give  to  St.  David  one  tnM  Briton  more." 

Johnson,  at  that  time,  lodged  at  Oreeawich.  He  there  fixes 
tiie  scene,  and  takes  leave  of  his  &iend ;  who,  he  says  in  his  life, 
ported  &(Hn  him  wiUi  tears  in  his  ejes.  The  poem,  when  finished, 
was  offered  to  Cave.  It  tiappoied,  however,  that  the  late 
Mr.  Dodsley  was  the  purchaser,  at  the  price  of  ten  guineas.  It 
was  pnblished  in  1738;  and  Tope,  we  are  tdd,  said,  "  The 
author,  whoever  he  is,  will  not  be  Imig  concealed ;"  nllipiling  to 
t|he  passage  in  Terence,  "  Ubi,  ubi  est,  dfci  celari  n<a  potest." 
Notwithstanding  that  predictitm,  it  does  not  appear  that,  beudes 
the  copy-money,  any  advantage  accrued  to  the  author  of  a  poem, 
written  with  the  el^ance  and  ene^  id  Pope.  Johnson,  in  August, 
1738,  went,  with  all  the  fiime  of  his  poetry,  to  offer  himself  a 
candidate  for  the  mastenhip  of  the  sohool  at  Applehy,  in  Xjeicee- 
tershire.  The  statutes  of  the  pUee  required,  that  the  pcnon 
dtosen  should  be  a  master  of  arts-  To  remove  this  tdgectiwi, 
the  then  Iwd  Oowtx  was  induced  to  write  to  a  friend,  in  orAei 
to  obtain  fw  Johnson  a  master's  d^iee  in  the  univeraity  of  Dub- 
lin, by  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Swift.  The  letter  was  printed 
inpneoftheniagaztneBi  and  was  as  follows: 

Sir,— Mr.  Samuel  Johnson,  author  of  London,  a  satire,  and 
some  other  po^ical  pieoee,  is  a  native  of  this  county,  and  mud 
respected  by  some  worthy  gentlemen  in  the  nra^iboorhood,  who 
are  tmstees  of  a  char^-sduwl,  now  vacant ;  the  certain  salary 
o£  which  is  sixty  pounds  per  year,  of  which  they  are  desirous  to 
make  him  master  j  Imt,  unfortunately,  he  is  not  capable  of  re- 
ceiving their  bounty,  which  would  make  him  happy  for  life,  by 
not  being  a  master  of  arts,  which,  by  the  statutes  of  the  school, 
the  master  of  it  must  be. 

Now  theee  gentlemen  do  me  the  honour  to  think,  that  I  have 
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interest  Muragb  in  yan,  to  prerail  upon  jou  to  vrrite  to  dean 
Swift,  to  pemude  the  luUTerBtty  of  Dublin  to  tend  a  diploma  to 
ae,  constituting  tbis  poor  man  master  of  arts  in  their  unirersitj. 
Hiey  highly  extol  the  man's  learning  and  probity ;  and  will 
not  be  p«snaded,  that  tiie  uniTersity  wlU  make  any  difficulty  <^ 
conferring  such  a  fayour  npon  a  stranger,  if  he  is  recommended  by 
the  dean.  They  say,  he  is  not  aftaid  of  the  Etrictest  exmniQation, 
tboagh  he  is  of  BO  long  a  journey ;  and  yet  he  wiU  venture  it, 
if  the  dean  thinks  it  necessary,  choosing  rather  to  die  upon  the 
road,  than  to  be  starred  to  death  in  translating  for  booksellers, 
irhich  has  been  his  only  subsistence  for  some  time  past. 

I  fear  there  is  more  difficulty  in  this  ai&ir  than  these  good- 
natured  gentlemen  apprehend,  especially  as  their  election  cannot 
be  delayed  hmger  than  the  elevendi  of  next  month.  If  you  see 
this  matter  in  the  same  light  tbat  it  appears  to  me^  I  hope  you 
will  bam  this,  and  pardon  me  for  giving,  you  so  much  trouble 
about  an  impracticable  thing ;  hot,  if  you  think  there  is  a  proba- 
Inlity  of  obtaining  the  favour  asked,  I  am  sure  your  humanity 
and  propensity  to  tdiere  merit,  in  distress,  iviU  incline  70a  to 
serve  the  poor  man,  withimt  my  adding  any  more  to  the  trouble 
I  have  already  given  you,  than  assuring  you,  that  I  am,  with 
great  truth,  sir. 

Your  faithful  humble  servant, 

Trentham.  Aog.  1«.  GOWRR. 

This  sch^ne  miscarried.  There  is  reason  to  think,  that  Swift 
declined  to  meddle  in  the  business;  and,  to  that  circumstance, 
Johnson's  known  dislike  of  Sivtft  has  been  often  imputed. 

It  is  mortifying  to  pursue  a  man  of  merit  through  all  his 
difficulties ;  and  yet  this  narrative  must  be,  through  many  fol- 
lowing years,  the  history  of  geniua  and  virtue  stni^^ling  with 
adversity.  Having  lost  the  school  at  Appleby,  Johnion  was 
thrown  back  on  the  metropolis.  Bred  to  no  profession,  without 
rdations,  friends,  or  interest,  he  was  condemned  to  drudgery  in 
tbe  aqrvice  of  Cave,  his  only  patron.  In  November,  1738,  was 
published  a  translation  of  Crousaz's  Examen  of  Pope's  Essay  on 
illan ;  containing  a  succinct  view  of  the  system  of  the  fatalists,  - 
and  a  confutation  of  their  opinions ;  with  an  illustration  of  the 
doctrine  of  free  will ;  and  an  enquiry,  what  vieiv  Mr.  Pope 
might  have  in  toudiing  upon  tbe  Leibnitzian  philosophy,  and 
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Atalian:  bj  Mr.  Crouau,  proEesaor  of  philotophy  and  mathe- 
jMties  at  Lunanne.  This  tnuiektloii  has  been  ffeaeraUj  thou^t 
a  production  of  Jobnaon'a  pen ;  bat  it  ia  now  known,  Uiat  Mn.  Eli- 
zabeth Catter  has  acknowledged  it  to  be  one  of  her  earl;  per- 
fiwBiancca.  It  ifl  certain,  faowerer,  that  JduuMi  wm  ei^er  t« 
pnnnote  the  pablication.  He  oonaidaed  the  foreign  phihnoifJier 
fa  a  man  sealons  in  the  canse  of  rdigion ;  and  with  hira  be  was 
willing  to  jmn  agaimt  the  syBtem  of  the  fatalists,  and  the  doc- 
trine of  Leibniti.  It  is  well  known,  tbat  Warburton  wrote  a  vm- 
dicatitHi  of  Mr.  Pope ;  tmt  there  is  renflon  to  think,  that  Johnson 
coaceired  an  early  prejudice  agunst  tbe  Kssay  on  Man ;  and  what 
once  todc  root  in  a  mind  like  his,  was  not  easily  eradicated.  His 
letter  to  Cave  on  this  subject  is  still  extant,  and  may  well  Justify 
sir  John  Hawkins,  who  inferred  that  Johnson  was  the  translator 
of  Crousaz.  Tie  conclusion  of  tbe  letter  is  remarkable :  "  I  am 
yours,  Impraimu."  If  by  that  Latin  word  was  meant,  that  he 
had  not  dined,  because  be  wanted  the  means,  who  can  read  it, 
even  at  thb  hour,  without  an  aching  heart  ? 

With  a  mind  naturally  Tigorsos,  and  qutdcened  by  necesuty, 
JtJutsoa  farmed  a  multiplii^y  of  projects ;  but  moot  of  them  proved 
abortire.  A  number  of  nnall  tracts  issned  fiom  his  pen  with  wnn- 
derfiil  rapidity ;  such  as  MarmOT  Nwfolciense ;  or  an  essay  on  an 
andent  prophetical  inscription,  in  monkish  rhyme,  discovered  at 
Lynn,  in  Norfolk.  By  Probus  Britannicus.  This  was  a  pampblet 
j^ainst  sir  Robert  Walpole.  Accra^ng  to  air  John  Hawkins,  a 
warrant  was  iwued  to  apprehend  the  autbtnr,  who  retired,  with  his 
wife,  to  an  obscure  lodging  near  Lambeth  marsh,  and  there  eluded 
the  search  of  the  meaaengess.  Bat  this  story  has  no  fbnndation  in 
truth.  Johnson  was  never  known  to  mention  such  an  incident  in 
his  life;  and  &Ir.  Steele,  late  of  the  treasury,  caused  diligent 
search  to  be  made  at  the  props*  t^eea,  and  no  trace  of  such  a 
proceeding  could  be  found.  In  the  same  year  (I7S9)  the  lord 
ehamberkin  prohibited  the  repreeentation  of  a  tragedy,  called 
GuatavoB  Vaaa,  by  Henry  Bnake.  Under  the  mask  of  irony, 
Jobiaaoa  published,  A  Vindication  of  the  Licenser  fran  the  ma- 
lioioua  and  scaodaloos  Aspersions  of  Mr.  Brodce.  Of  these  two 
pieces,  sir  J^^  Hawkins  says,  "  they  have  neither  learning  ms* 
wit;  nor  a  sin^e  ray  of  that  genius,  which  has  since  biased 
(farth ;"  but,  as  they  have  been  lately  reprinted,  the  reader,  who 
wtahea  to  gratify  his  curiosi^,  is  refened  to  the  fourteenth  volume 
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of  JollnBan'BWo^k),plIUIshedb7Stadcd^^  Hw  livesof  Boer- 
huTe,  Blake,  Barratler,  father  Paul,  and  others,  were,  about  that 
tfaoe,  printed  in  the  Gentleman's  Magaxine.  The  Bubacxiptioi)  of 
fiftj  ponnda  a  yearfbr  Savagewas  cmipleted ;  aod,  in  Jnly  1736, 
JdiBsoB  patted  viith  the  companion  of  hia  nudaight  hours,  never 
to  aee  him  more.  The  separation  was,  perhaps,  an  advantage  to 
him,  vrbs  wanted  to  make  a  right  use  of  his  time,  and  eren  then 
beheld,  with  edf-reproach,  the  waste  occauooed  by  distipation. 
Hit  atistiiiefoe  from  wine  and  struig  liquors  began  soon  after  the 
departure  of  Savage.  What  habits  he  contracted  in  the  course  of 
that  acqnaintanoe  cannot  now  be  known.  The  unbition  of  pxcel- 
bng  in  conTeraation,  and  that  pride  of  victoiy,  which,  at  times, 
diagramed  a  man  of  Johnson's  genius,  were,  peihaps,  native  blem- 
ishes.  A  fierce  qnrit  of  independence,  even  in  the  midst  of  po- 
Terty,  may  be  seen  in  Savage ;  and,  if  not  thence  transiuBed  by 
JohaaoB  into  bis  own  manuera,  it  may,  at  least,  be  supposed  to 
hare  gained  atmgth  from  the  exun^e  before  hun.  During  that 
cmmexion,  there  was,  if  we  believe  sir  Jdm  Hawkins,  a  shut 
separation  between  our  author  and  his  wife ;  but  a  reconciliation 
soon  toA  place.  Johoson  loved  her,  and  showed  his  affet^ion  in 
ntrioDS  modes  of  gallantry,  wbidi  Oarridc  used  to  reads'  ridim- 
hmt  by  his  minucry.  The  affectation  of  soft  and  fiubiooable  airs 
did  not  become  aa  unwieldy  fignre :  his  admiiation  was  received 
by  the  wife  with  the  flutter  of  an  antiquated  coquette ;  and  both, 
it  is  well  knows,  fitmished  matter  for  the  lively  genius  of  Garriidt. 
It  is  a  mortifying  Tedectioa,  that  Joluis««i,  with  a  store  of 
learning  and  extraordinary  talents,  wae  not  able,  at  the  ^e  <£ 
thirty,  to  force  his  way  to4he  bivoai  of  the  public: 

"  Slow  ntt*  worth  by  porcity  deprea'd." 

*"  Be  w»  atill,"  aa  he  aays  hinuelf,  "  to  provide  {<a  the  day  that 
mm  fntaagtmt  }Hm,"  Be  saw  Cave  involved  in  a  state  of  war- 
fiue  widi  the  nawerous  oonpetitws,  at  Ibd  time,  struggling  with 
the  Gentleman's  Msgasine ;  and  gratitude  for  such  nipP^  ^ 
iobuon  reooived,  dictated  a  l4ttin  ode  on  the  subject  of  that  con- 
tcntion.    Hie  first  lines. 
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put  one  in  mind  of  Casimir's  ode  to  Pope  Urban : 

Hie  Polish  poet  was,  probably,  at  that  time,  in  the  hands  of  tt 
man,  who  had  meditated  the  history  of  the  Latin  poeta.  Guthrie, 
the  htstoHan,  bad,  ^om  July,  1736,  composed  the  parliamentary 
speeches  for  the  magazine ;  but^  from  the  beginning  of  the  ses- 
sion, which  opened  on  the  19th  of  November,  1740,  Johnson 
succeeded  to  that  department,  and  continued  it  from  that  time 
to  the  debate  on  spirituous  liquors,  which  happened  in  the  house 
of  lords,  in  February,  1 742-3.  The  eloquence,  the  fi>rce  of  argu- 
ment, and  the  splendor  of  language,  displayed  in  the  several 
speeches,  are  well  known,  and  universally  admired.  That  John- 
son was  the  author  of  the  debates,  during  that  period,  was  not 
generally  known ;  but  the  secret  transpired  several  years  after- 
wards, and  was  avowed,  by  himself,  on  the  following  occasion- 
Mr.  Wedderbume,  now  lord  Loughborough ',  Dr.  Johnson, 
Dr.  Francis,  the  translator  of  Horace,  the  present  writer,  and 
tttb^s,  dined  with  the  late  Mr.  Foote.  An  important  debate, 
towards  the  end  of  sir  Bobert  Walpole's  administration,  being 
inentioned.  Dr.  Francis  observed,  "that  Mr.  Pitt's  speech,  on 
that  occasion,  was  the  best  he  had  ever  read."  He  added,  "  that 
he  had  employed  eight  years  of  his  life  in  the  study  of  Demos- 
thenes, and  finished  a  translation  of  that  celebrated  orator,  with 
all  the  decorations  of  style  and  language  within  the  reach  of  his 
capacity;  bnt  he  had  met  with  nothing  equal  to  the  speech 
above  mentioned."  Many  of  the  company  remembered  the  de- 
bate, and  some  passages  were  cited,  with  the  approbation  and  »ip^ 
plause  of  all  present.  During  the  ardour  of  conversation,  Jdin- 
Bon  ranained  silent.  As  soon  as  the  warmth  of  praise  subsided,  he 
opened  with  these  wwds :  "  That  speech  I  wrote  in  a  garret  iir 
Exeter  street."  The  company  was  struck  vrith  astonishment. 
After  staring  at  each  other  in  silent  amaie.  Dr.  Frauds  asked, 
"  how  that  speech  could  be  written  by  him  f"  "  Sir,"  said 
Johnsim,  "  I  wrote  it  in  £zeter  street.  '  I  never  had  been  in  the 
gallery  of  Uie  house  of  commons  but  once.  Cave  hod  interest 
with  the  door-keepers.  He,  and  the  persons  employed  undw 
him,  gained  admittance ;  they  brought  away  the  subject  of  di»- 
cnsuon,  the  names  of  the  speaken,  the  side  they  took,  and  the 

■AfttrwardieulofBoslin.    He  died  January  3,  1805. 
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wdo-  in  which  they  roae,  together  with  notea  of  th«  vgumento 
■dvanced  in  the  coune  of  the  debate.  The  whole  was  afterw&rds 
cmnnuuiicated  to  me,  and  I  oompoeed  the  speechea  in  the  form 
whidi  they  aow  hme  in  the  parliamentary  dehates."  To  this 
dJacoreryj  Dr.  Francis  made  answer :  "  Then,  sir,  yon  have  ex> 
eeeded  Demoathenea  himself;  for  to  say,  that  ymi  have  exceeded 
Prancis's  Denunthenes,  would  be  saying  noth^."  The  reat  of 
tbe  company  bestowed  larah  encomiuma  on  Johnson:  one,  in 
particolar,  praised  hia  impartiality ;  otwerving,  that  he  dealt  oat 
reason  and  doquence,  with  an  equal  hand  to  both  parties.  "  That 
is  not  quite  true,"  said  Johnson ;  "  I  saved  appearances  tolo^Iy 
well ;  but  I  took  cai«  that  the  whig  doos  should  not  have  the 
best  of  it."  The  sale  of  the  mogasine  was  greatly  increased  by 
tbe  porltainentary  debates,  which  were  continued  by  Johnson  till 
the  moadi  of  March,  1743-8.  From  that  time  the  magacine  was 
oanducted.  hy  Dr.  Hawkesworth. 

Id  1743-4,  Osborne,  the  bookseller,  who  kept  a  shop  in  Gray's 
ion,  purchased  tbe  earl  of  Oxford's  library,  at  tbe  price  <rf 
diBteeo  thousand  pounds.  He  projected  a  catalogue  in  five 
octavo  volumes,  at  five  shillings  each.  Johnscm  was  employed  in 
that  painful  drudgery.  He  was,  likewise,  to  coUect  all  such  small 
tracts  as  were,  in  any  degree,  wwth  preserving,  in  order  to  reprint 
and  publish  tiie  whole  in  a  collection,  called  The  Harleian 
Miscellany.  The  catalogue  was  completed ;  and  the  miscellany, 
in  1740,  was  published  in  eight  quarto  volumes.  In  this  business 
Minaoa  was  a  day-labourer  for  immediate  subsistence,  not  unlike 
Gustanis  Vasa,  wcvking  in  the  mines  of  Dalecarlia.  What  Wil- 
cox, »  bookseller  of  eminence  in  theStrand,  said  to  Johnson,  on 
bis  fiiHC  arrival  in  town,  was  now  almost  confirmed.  He  lent  our 
author  five  guineas,  uid  then  asked  him,  "  How  do  you  mean  U> 
earn,  your  livelihood  in  this  town  ?"  "  By  my  literary  labours," 
was  the  answer.  Wilcox,  staring  at  him,  shook  hia  head  1  "  By 
your  literary  labours !  You  had  better  buy  a  porter's  knot."  John- 
son used  to  tell  this  anecdote  to  Mr.  Nichols :  but  he  said,  "  Wil>- 
oox  was  one  of  my  beat  friends,  and  he  meant  well."  In  fact, 
JchnMn,  while  empk^red  in  Gray's  inn,  may  be  said  to  have 
carried  a  Pinter's  knot.  He  paused  occasionally  to  peruse  the 
tm^  that  came  to  his  hand.  Osborne  thought  that  such  curiosity 
tMided  to  nothing  but  delay,  and  objected  to  it  with  all  the  pride 
and  insoleooe  of  a  man  who  knew  tbat  he  paid  daily  wages.  In 
the  dispute  that  (tf  course  msued,  Osborne,  with  that  roughqmi 
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which  ma  iwtaral  to  him,  enforced  hia  argontent  bj  ^ving  the 
Ub.  Johnson  seised  a  ft^o,  and  knodced  the  bookaeller  down. 
This  itory  has  be«n  related  as  aa  insUnce  t£  Jdmatm's  ferocitjr ; 
bnt  merit  csnitot  alw&p  take  the  spams  of  the  nnwivth;  with  a 
patiMit  spirit ". 

Hat  the  history  of  an  author  must  be  fonnd  in  bis  works  is, 
in  geoeral,  a  tme  ofaMrratfon;  and  was  never  mora  apparent 
than  in  liie  |»vseiit  narrative.  Ereij  ten  of  Johnson's  lift  w 
fixed  by  his  writings.  In  1 744,  he  pnbliBbed  the  life  of  Savage  ; 
and  then  ptijeetad  a  new  edhiiA  of  Shake^qpeare.  As  a  prdnde 
to  that  design,  he  pabKs&ed,  in  I74o,  MisceUaneoua  Obserr*.. 
tions  on  the  Tragedy  of  Macbeth,  with  remarks  on  mr  Thomav 
Hanmer's  editicHi ;  to  which  were  prefixed.  Proposals  fw  a  new 
EditJcHi  of  Shakespeare,  with  a  specinten.  Of  this  pamphlet, 
Warburton,  in  the  pre&ce  to  Shakespeare,  has  given  his  opinion  ; 
"  As  to  all  those  things,  whicli  have  baen  published  uoder-the- 
title  ttf  eeaays,  remarks,  observatitois,  &c  oo  Shaltespeare,  if  yon 
oo^  some  critical  notes  on  Macbeth,  given  as  a  q>edmen  of  a- 
projected  edition,  and  written,  as  appears,  by  a  man  of  ports  and 
genina,  the  rest  are  absolutely  below  a  serious  notice."  But  the 
attention  of  the  public  was  not  excited ;  there  was  no  fnend  to 
prmnote  a  subscription ;  and  the  pn^ect  died  to  revive  at  a  future 
dtty.  A  new  undertaking,  howeva-,  was  soui  a&ei  pn^Msed; 
namely,  an  English  dictionary  upon  an  enlarged  plan.  Several 
of  the  most  opulent  bo(JtselIers  had  meditated  a  woric  of  this 
kind ;  and  the  agrennent  was  soMi  adjusted  between  the  parties.  - 
Emboldened  by  this  oennexton,  Jcdmswi  tbou^t  of  a  bettv  ho- 
hiMiati  than  be  had  hitherto  known.  He  had  lodged  with  his 
wf&  in  ooorts  and  alleys  about  the.  Strand ;  but  now,  for  the 
parpose  of  carrying  on  his  arduous  undertaking,  and  to  be  nearer 
hia  printer  and  friend,  Mr.  Strahan,  he  ventured  to  take  a  house ' 
in  Gou^  square.  Fleet  street.  He  Was  told,  that  the  earl  ^ 
Chesterfield  was  a  friend  tohis  undertaking;  and,  in  consequence 
of  that  intelligence,  he  published,  in  1747,  The  Plan  of  a  Dic- 
tionary of  the  English  Language,  addressed  to  the  right  honour^ 
able  Philip  Dormer,  earl  of  Chesterfield,  one  of  bis  (najest3r's 
principal  secretaries  of  state.     Mr.  Whitehead,  afterwards  poet 

*  Mr.  Boawcll  uyi,  "  Tha  limple  Iralh  I 
be  WIS  impertiacnt  to  dw,  ud  I  bnt  liim. 
hi  vj  own  chamber.'  " 
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iMUMtc  undertooL  to  cxmvey  the  nrannaoript  to  bla  liAd^p : 
the  ooDteqiieiice  wu  an  inntfttioii  from  lord  Chetterfeld  to  tbe 
strtbor.  A  ttroag/a  contrast  of  diaracters  cotild  not  be  bionght 
togetber;  the  noblenuui,  cdebrated  for  hia  witj  and  all  thegrxoeC 
«f  polite  bebaviour;  the  author,  conBciou*  of  bis  own  meritj 
bnming  in  idea  above  all  competition,  vened  in  Kbolastic  logic, 
bvt  a  stranger  to  the  arts  of  pi^te  conrersation,  unoontbj  vdta- 
ment,  and  rodferous.  Tbe  omdition  was  too  unnatural.  Jobn- 
■oa  «xpected  a  MKoenaa,  and  wm  disappointed.  No  patronago^ 
no  — -:■*— -t  followed.  Visits  were  repeated^  but  tbe  reception 
TM  not  ooniial.  Johnson,  one  day,  waa  left  a  foE  banr>  waiting 
in  an  aaticbamber,  till  a  gentleman  sboold  retire,  and  lesTe  hia 
bvdsbip  at  leisure.  This  was  tbe  famous  Colley  Cibber-  John- 
son saw  him  go,  and,  fired  with  indignation,  rusbed  oat  of  the 
bonae'.  What  b»^  Chesterfield  thought  of  bis  visitor  may  be 
seoa  in  a  pHsage  in  one  of  that  nabkniBn's  letten  to  his  son  ". 
"lliere  isaman,  wboee  moral  character,  deep  learaing,  and  snpe- 
rior  parts,  I  acknowledge,  admire,  and.  respect ;  but  whtan  it  b  so 
impossible  far  me  to  lore,  that  I  am  almost  in  a  fever,  whenever 
I  am  in  his  company.  His  figure  (without  being  defunaed) 
seems  naode  to  disgrace  or  ridicule  tbe  common  stnicture  of  tba 
hnman  body.  Hia  legs  and  arms  are  never  in  tbe  poaition  which, 
acDOoding  to  the  situation  of  bis  body,  they  ought  to  be  in,  but 
oonstantly  anpliiyed  in  committing  acts  of  hostility  upon  the 
gnoes.  He  throws  any  where,  but  down  bis  throat,  wbatevw 
be  means  to  drink ;  and  mangles  what  ho  means  to  carve.  In- 
attentive to  all  tbe  r^aids  of  social  life,  be  mistimes  and  mis- 
iJafwi  every  thing.  He  disputes  with  beat  ind  iffcnmi  natel v j 
mindless  of  the  rank,  character,  and  situation  of  those  with  whom 
he  di^Mtea.  Absolutely  i^orant  of  the  several  gradations  of 
familiarity  and  respect,  be  is  exactly  tbe  ssme  to  his  superiors, 
his  equals,  and  bis  inferion;  and,  therefore,  by  a  necessary  con- 
sequence,, is  absurd  to  two  of  tbe  three.  Is  it  possible  te  love 
(■eh  a  man  ?  No.  The  utmost  I  can  do  for  him  is,  to  consider 
him  a  reqtectable  Hottentot."  Such  was  tbe  idea  entertained  by 
lord  CbeMerfield.  After  the  incident  of  Colley  Cibber,  Johnson 
never  repeated  his  visits.     In  his  high  and  deduve  tone,  he  has 

■  Dr.  JolinKm  dentei  the  wliole  ot  this  ttarj.    Sec  BotmU't  Lift,  vri,  i.  p-' 
lie.  MM.  olil.  ISM. 
~  LeUetSIS. 
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been  often  beard  to  tay,  "  In^  Clieaterfield  is  a  wit  amtM^  lords, 
and  a  lord  among  wits." 

In  the  coarae  of  the  year  1747>  Garridi,  in  conjuBction  with 
Lacy,  beoonte  patentee  of  Drury  lane  playhouse.  For  tb#  open- 
ing of  the  theatre,  at  the  ubuoI  time,  Johnson  wrote,  for  his  friend, 
the  well-known  prolt^e,  which,  to  say  no  more  of  it,  may,  at  least, 
be  placed  on  a  lerel  with  Pope'i  to  the  tragedy  of  Cato.  The 
playhouae  being  now  nnder  Gtarrick'i  direction,  Johnson  thoogbt 
the  opportunity  &ir  to  think  of  his  tragedy  of  Irene,  which  was 
bis  whole  stodi  on  hb  first  arrival  in  town,  in  the  year  1737- 
That  play  was,  accordingly,  put  into  rebearral  in  January,  17^- 
As  a  precnnor  to  prepare  the  way,  and  to  awaken  the  public  at- 
tention. The  Vanity  of  human  Wishes,  a  poem  in  imitation  <d 
the  tenth  satire  of  Juvenal,  by  the  author  of  Londtm,  was  pub- 
lished in  the  same  month.  In  the  Oentleman's  Magasine,  for 
February,  1749,  we  find  that  the  tr^edy  of  Irene  was  acted 
at  Drury  lane,  on  Monday,  February  the  6tfa,  and,  ftom  that  time, 
without  interruption,  to  Monday,  February  the  20tb,  being  in  all 
thirteen  ni^ts.  Since  that  time,  it  has  not  been  exhibited  on 
any  stage.  Irene  may  be  added  to  some  other  plays  in  onr  lan- 
guage, which  have  lost  their  place  in  the  theatre,  but  OHitinue  to 
please  in  the  closet.  During  the  representation  of  this  piece, 
Johnson  attended  every  night  behind  the  scenes.  Conceivii^ 
that  his  character,  as  an  authw,  required  some  ornament  for  his 
person,  he  chooe,  upon  that  occasion,  to  decorate  himself  with  ■ 
handsome  waistcoat,  and  a  gold-laced  hat.  The  late  Mr.  Top- 
ham  Beaoclerc,  who  had  a  great  deal  of  that  hamour,  whidi 
pleases  the  more  for  seeming  undesigned,  used  to  give  a  pleasant 
description  of  this  green-room  finery,  as  related  by  the  authcv 
himself;  "  But,"  said  Johnson,  with  great  gravity,  "  I  soon  laid 
aside  my  gold-laced  hat,  lest  it  should  make  me  jKoud."  The 
amount  of  the  three  benefit  nights  for  the  tragedy  of  Irene,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  was  not  very  considerable,  as  the  profit,  that  stimu- 
lating motive,  never  invited  the  author  to  another  dramatic  at- 
tempt. Some  years  afterwards,  when  the  present  writer  was  in- 
timate with  Garrick,  and  knew  JobnsiHi  to  be  in  distress,  be 
asked  the  manager,  why  he  did  not  produce  another  tragedy  for 
his  Lichfield  friend  ?  Garrick's  answer  was  remarkable:  "  When 
Johnson  writes  tragedy,  '  declamation  roars,  and  passion  sleeps:' 
when  Shakespeare  wrote,  he  dipped  his  pen  in  his  own  heart." 

There  may,  perhaps,  be  a  degree  of  sameness  in  this  regular 
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vnj  of  tracing  an  autlior  from  «ne  work  to  another,  and  the  raider 
paa^  feel  the  effect  of  a  tedious  monotony ;  but,  in  the  life  of 
Jdinaon,  there  are  no  other  landmarks.  He  wot  now  forty  years 
old,  and. had  mixed  but  little  with  the  woiid.  He  followed  no 
profession,  transacted  no  business,  and  was  a  stranger  to  what  is 
called  a  town  life.  We  are  now  arriTed  at  the  brigbteHt  period, 
he  had  hitherto  known.  His  name  broke  out  upon  mankind 
with  a  degree  of  Instre  that  promised  a  triumph  over  all  his  diffi- 
cnldea.  The  life  of  Savage  was  admired,  as  a  beautiful  and  ih- 
stroctire  piece  of  bii^rapby.  The  two  imitations  of  Juvenal  were 
thought  to  rival  even  the  excellence  of  Pope ;  and  the  tragedy  of 
Irene,  though  um'nterestdng'oii  the  stage,  was  universally  admired 
In  the  doeet,  for  the  propriety  of  the  sentiments,  the  richness  of 
the  language,  and  the  general  harmony  of  the  whole  composition. 
His  fame  was  widely  diffused ;  and  he  had  made  his  agreement 
with  the  booksellers  for  his  English  dictionary  at  the  sum  of  fif- 
teen hundred  guineas ;  a  part  of  which  was  to  be,  from  time  to 
tine,  advanced,  in  proportion  to  the  progress  of  the  work.  This 
was  a  certain  fond  for  his  sapport,  without  being  obliged  to  write 
Aigitive  pieces  fbr  the  petty  supplies  of  the  day.  Accordingly  we 
find  that,  in  17^>  he  established  a  club,  consisting  of  ten  in 
number,  at  Horseman's,  in  Ivy  lane,  on  every  Tuesday  evening. 
His  is  the  first  scene  of  social  life  to  which  Johnson  can  be  traced, 
out  of  his  own  house.  The  members  of  this  little  society  were, 
Samuel  Johnson ;  Dr.  Salter,  father  of  the  late  master  of  the 
Charter  house;  Dr.  Hawkesworth ;  Mr.  Ryland,  a  merchant; 
Mr.  Payne,  a  bookaeUer,  in  Paternoster  roW;  Mr.  Samuel  Dyer, 
■  learned  young  man ;  Dr.  William  H't'hie,  a  Scotch  physician ; 
Dr.  Edmund  Barker,  a  young  phyudan ;  Dr.  Bothurst,  another 
young  physician ;  and  sir  John  Hawkins.  This  list  is  given  by 
air  Jokn,  as  it  should  seem,  with  no  other  view  tiian  to  draw  a 
spiteful  and  malevolent  character  of  almost  every  one  of  them. 
Mr.  Dyer,  whom  sir  John  says  he  loved  with  the  affection  of  a 
brother,  meets  with  the  harshest  treatment,  because  it  was  his 
maxim,  that  "  to  Jive  in  peace  with  mankind,  and  in  a  temper  to 
do  good  <^ces,  was  the  most  essential  part  of  our  duty."  That 
notion  of  mwal  goodness  gave  umbrage  to  sir  John  Hawkins,  and 
drew  down  upon  the  memory  of  his  friend,  the  bitterest  imputa- 
tions. Mr.  Dyer,  however,  was  admired  and  loved  through  life. 
He  was  a  man  of  literature.  Johnson  loved  to  enter  with  him 
into  a  discussion  of  mctaf^ysieal,  moral,  and  critical  subjects ;  in 
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thoH  GOnfiicte,  exerduiig  liis  Ulenta,  and,  aonnrding  to  hu  a 
alwnya  oontendiog  for  Tictory.  Dr.  Bathant  was  the  pemtn  on 
whom  JahnsOQ  fixed  his  aSection.  He  hardly  ever  spidce  of  liiin 
without  teart  in  Iiis  eyes.  It  was  irom  him,  who  was  a  native  of 
Jamaica)  thst  Johnson  receiTed  into  his  service  Frank  ■>,  the  black 
■ervaat,  whom,  on  accoant  of  his  master,  he  valued  to  the  end  c»f 
his  life.  At  the  time  of  institutiDg  the  club  In  Ivy  lane,  Johnson 
had  pn^ected  the  Rambler.  The  title  w^s  most  probably  sog- 
geated  by  the  Wanderer ;  a  poem  whicb  he  mraitions,  ivith  tbe 
warmest  i»aise,  in  d>e  lift  of  Savage.  With  tbe  sama  spirh  of 
iadq>endenoe  with  which  he  wished  to  live,  it  was  now  bia  [Mride 
to  write.  'He  communicated  his  plan  to  none  of  his  irienda :  he 
dewed  no  assistance,  relying  entirely  en  his  own  fond,  and  the 
protectiaa  of  tbe  divine  being,  which  he  im|di»ed  in  a  aolemn 
fbrnt  of  prayer,  oompoeed  by  himself  tot  tbe  occaaimk  Having 
fonoed  a  remhition  to  undertake  a  wwfc  that  mig^t  beofiue  and 
honour  to  bis  country,  he  tboaght,  wiUi  Milton,  tliat  thia  was  not 
to  be  obtained  "  but  by  devout  prayer  to  that  eternal  spirit,  that 
can  enrid  with  all  utterance  and  knowledge,  and  send  out  his 
sei^ibini  with  tbe  hallowed  fire  of  bis  attar,  to  toach  and  purify 
the  lipa  of  whan  he  pleases." 

Having  invoked  tba  special  protection  of  heaven,  and  by  that 
act  of  piety  fortified  his  mind,  he  began  tbe  great  work  of  the 
Bombler.  The  first  numbo'  was  published  on  Tuesday,  March 
the  SOth,  I7M;  and  baa  that  time  was  continued  r^ularlj' 
every  Tuesday  and  Saturday,  for  the  space  of  two  years,  when  it 
finally  dosed  on  Saturday,  March  14,  1769.  As  it  b^an  with 
motives  of  piety,  so  it  appev*  that  the  aame  rdigious  spirit  glowed, 
with  nnnb^t'fg  ardour,  to  the  last.  His  oMudusion  is :  "  Tbe 
eosaya  professedly  serious,  if  I  have  been  able  to  execute  my- 
own  inteotions,  will  be  found  exactly  oooltffmable  to  the  precepCK 
of  Christianity,  without  any  accMnmodatloa  to  tbe  liceotiousneea 
and  levity  of  tbe  present  age.  I,  therefore,  look  bock  on  this  part 
of  my  work  with  ^easurei  whieb  no  man  shall  diminiib  or  aug- 
meat.  I  shall  never  envy  the  honours  which  wit  and  leamii^ 
obtain  in  any  other  cause,  if  I  can  be  numbered  among  the 
writes  who  have  given  ardour  to  virtue,  and  confidence  to  truth." 
The  wh<Je  number  of  essays  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  eight. 
Addison's,  in  the  Spectatw,  are  more  in  number,  but  net  half  in 
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faint  of  qnantitj :  Addiion  was  not  bound  to  publab  on  rtttttd 
dftys ;  be  conld  mtck  tbe  libb  sad  Saw  of  his  geniiUt  and  send 
Ua  paper  to  the  press,  when  bia  own  taste  ms  SAtiafied.  Johu- 
mo'b  case  was  very  different.  He  wrote  singly  and  aluie.  lit 
Ute  wbcde  pogreae  of  the  work  he  did  not  receive  more  than  ten 
•svifa.  This  was  a  scanty  oontribation.  For  the  rest,  the  an-^ 
dw  has  described  his  sitaatioa :  "  He  that  oondmana  himself  to 
cmnpoae  on  a  stated  day,  will  often  bring  to  his  task  an  attSBtioa 
dissipatedi  a  memory  embamssed,  an  imaginatitm  orcrwhelmedy 
a  mind disbacted  with  anxietieB,a  body  langnishing with  disease: 
ha  will  bhoar  on  a  barren  topick,  till  it  is  too  late  to  change  it; 
or,  in  the  ardonr  of  inventian,  diffuse  hii  thoughts  into  wild  em-^ 
be^ance,  whic^  the  pressing  hour  of  publication  cannot  snffer 
judgment  to  examine  or  redoce."  Of  this  excellent  jmidnction, 
the  number  toid  on  each  day  did  not  amount  to  five  bondred:  (rf 
eoorae,  the  bookseller,  who  paid  the  authw  four  guineas  a  veek, 
did  not  carry  m  a  sncceaifnl  trade.  His  generosity  and  perse- 
verance desCTve  to  be  commended ;  and  happily,  when  the  collec- 
tion  appeared  in  volumes,  were  amply  rewarded.  Johnson  lived 
to  see  bia  labonrs  flourish  is  a  tenth  edition.  His  posterity,  as 
an  ingenious  Frendi  writer  has  said,  on  a  similar  occasion,  began. 
u  his  life-time. 

In  the  beginning  of  17^>  soon  after  the  Rambler  was  set  on 
{not,  Johnson  was  induced,  by  the  arts  of  a  vile  impostor,  to  lend 
kia  aasisianoe,  dnring  a  temporary  delusion,  to  a  iiraud  not  to  be 
pwFfll^'W  in  the  annals  of  literature".  One  Lauder,  a  native  of 
Scotland,  who  had  been  a  teacher  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
bad  eonoeived  a  mortal  antipathy  to  the  name  and  character  of 
Hihon.  His  reason  was,  because  the  prayer  of  Pamela,  in  sir 
Philip  Sidney's  Arcadia,  was,  as  he  supposed,  maliciously  inserted 
by  the  great  poet  in  an  edition  of  tbe  Eikon  Basilike,  in  order  to 
fix  an  impntatiMi  of  impiety  on  the  memory  of  the  murdered 
king.  Fired  with  ivsentmenti  and  willing  to  reap  tbe  profits  of 
a  groaa  impodtimi,  this  man  collected,  tnai  several  Latin  poets, . 
BOck  as  Masenius  the  Jesuit,  StaphorstiuB,  a  Dutch  divine,  Beta, 
and  othos,  all  such  passages  as  bore  any  kind  of  resemblance  to 
difleveat  places  in  tbe  J'aradise  Lost ;  and  theae  he  published, 
from  time  to  time,  in  the  Gentleman's  Magosine,  with  occasional 
interpidatimm  of  lines,  which  he  himself  translated  from  Milton. 
>  It  hai  lincc  beta  ptitllelcd,  in  the  case  of  tfa«  Shakespmc  MS3.  by  a  ;et 
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Hie  public  oedulity  swallowed  all  witb  eagerneH ;  and  Mlhon 
was  BuppOKd  to  be  guilty  (^  plagiarism  from  inferior  modem  wri- 
ters. The  fraud  succeeded  so  well,  that  Lauder  collected  tbv 
whole  into  a  volume,  and  advertuied  it  under  the  title  of  Aa 
Essay  on  Milton's  Use  and  ImitsticHi  c^  the  Moderns,  in  his  Pan- 
dise  Lost :  dedicated  to  the  imiTersities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
While  the  book  wss  in  the  presst  the  proof-sheets  were  shown  to 
Johnson,  st  the  Ivy  lane  club,  by  Payne,  the  bookseller,  who  was 
one  of  the  members.  No  man  in  that  society  was  in  possessioii  of 
the  anthws  from  whom  Lauder  professed  to  make  his  extracts. 
The  charge  was  believed,  and  the  contriver  of  it  found  his  way  to 
Johnson,  who  is  represented,  by  sir  John  Hawkins,  not  indeed 
lis  an  accomplice  in  the  fraud,  but,  through  motives  of  malignity  to 
Milton,  delighting  in  the  detection,  and  exulting  that  the  poet's 
reputation  would  suder  by  the  discovery.  More  malice  to  a  de- 
ceased friend  csnnot  well  be  imagined.  Hawkins  adds,  "  that  be 
wished  well  to  the  argument  must  be  inferred  from  the  pre&ce, 
which,  indubitably,  was  written  by  bim."  The  preiace,  it  is  well 
known,  was  written  by  Johnson,  and  for  that  reason  is  inserted 
in  this  edition.  But  if  Johnson  approved  of  the  argument,  it  was 
no  longer  than  while  he  believed  it  founded  in  truth.  Let  us  ad- 
vert to  his  own  words  in  that  very  prefece.  "  Among  the  in- 
quiries to  which  the  ardour  of  criticism  has  naturally  given  ooca- 
fdon,  none  is  more  obscure  in  itself,  or  more  worthy  of  rational  cu- 
riosity, than  a  retrospection  of  the  progress  of  this  mighty  genius 
in  the  construction  of  bis  work ;  a  view  of  the  fobrick  gradually 
rising,  perhaps  from  small  beginnings,  till  its  foundation  rests  in 
the  centre,  and  its  turrets  sparkle  in  the  skies ;  to  trace  back  the 
structure,  through  all  its  varieties,  to  the  simplicity  <^  the  first 
plan;  to  find  what  was  projected,  whence  the  scheme  was  taken, 
how  it  was  improved,  by  what  assistance  it  was  executed,  and 
from  what  stores  the  materials  were  oollected;  whether,  its 
foondar  dug  them  from  the  quarries  of  nature,  or  demolished 
other  buildings  to  embellish  his  own."  These  were  the  motives 
that. induced  Johnson  to  assist  Lauder  with  a  preface ;  and  are 
not  these  the  motives  of  a  critic  and  a  scholar  ?  What  reader  of 
taste,  what  man  of  real  knowledge,  would  not  think  his  time  well 
employed  in  an  enquiry  so  cnrious,  so  interesting,  and  instrutv 
tive?  If  Lauder's  facts  wore  really  true,  who  would  not  be  glad, 
without  the  smallest  tincture  of  malevolence,  to  receive  real  in- 
fomtetion?  It  is  painful  to  be  thus  obliged  to  vindicate  a  man 
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who,  in  his  heart,  towered  ubore  the  petty  nrls  of  fr«ud  and  im- 
podtion,  against  an  injndicions  biojrrapber,  who  undertook  to  be 
his  editor,  and  the  protector  of  his  memory.  Another  writer.  Dr. 
Towen,  in  an  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
seems  to  countenance  this  calumny.  He  says :  "  It  can  hardly 
be  doubted,  but  that  Johnson's  aversion  to  Milton's  politics  was 
the  cause  of  that  alacrity,  with  which  he  joined  with  Lauder  in 
his  in£unous  attack  on  our  great  epic  poet,  and  which  induced 
him  to  assist  in  that  transaction."  These  words  would  seem  to  de- 
scribe an  accomplice,  were  they  not  immediately  followed  by  an 
express  declaration,  that  Johnson  was  "  unanjuainted  with  the 
jmpostnre."  Dr.  Towers  adds,  "  It  seems  to  have  been,  by  way  of 
tadiag  some  campeosation  to  the  memory  of  Mittouj  for  the  share 
be  had  in  the  attack  of  Lander,  that  Johnson  wrote  the  prolc^e, 
spoken  by  Garrick,  at  Dmry  lane  theatre,  17^,  on  the  performT 
ance  of  the  Masque  of  Comus,  for  the  benefit  of  Milton's  grand- 
daughter." Dr.  Towers  is  not  free  from  prejudice ;  but,  as 
Shakeq)eflre  has  it,  "  he  begets  a  temperance,  to  give  it  smooth- 
ness." He  is,  therefore,  entitled  to  a  dispassionate  answer. 
When  Johnson  wrote  the  prologue,  it  does  appear  that  he  was 
■ware  of  the  mal^nant  artifices  practised  by  Lauder.  In  the 
postscript  to  Johnson's  prefitce,  a  subscription  is  proposed,  for 
rdiering  the  granddaughter  of  the  author  of  Paradise  Lost. 
Dr.  ToweiBwill  agree,  that  this  shows  Jt^mson's  alacrity  in  doing 
good.  That  alacrity  showed  itself  again,  in  the  letter  printed  in 
Ae  European  Magazine,  January,  1785,  and  there  said  to  have 
appeared  originally  in  the  Oeuerol  Advertiser,  4th  April,  1760, 
iff  which  the  puUic  were  invited  to  embrace  the  opportunity  of 
paying  a  just  regard  to  the  illustrious  dead,  united  with  the  plea- 
mre  of  doing  good  to  the  living.  The  letter  adds,  "  To  assist  in- 
dnstrious  indigence,  strnggliug  with  diatress,  and  debilitated  by 
1^,  is  a  display  of  virtue,  and  an  acquisition  of  happiness  and 
honoor.  Whoever,  therefore,  would  be  thought  capable  of  plea- 
sore,  in  reading  the  works  of  our  incomparable  Milton,  and  not 
•o  destitnte  ot  gratitude,  as  to  refuse  to  lay  out  a  trifle,  in  a  ra> 
UtKial  and  degant  entertainment,  for  the  benefit  of  his  living 
remains,  for  the  exercise  of  their  own  virtue,  the  increase  of  their 
reputation,  and  the  consciousness  of  doing  good,  should  appear  at 
Dmry  lane  theatre,  to-morrow,  April  5,  when  Comus  will  be 
per&mted,  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Poster,  grand- 
daughter  to  the  anther,  and  the  only  surviving  branch  of  hia 
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ftmily.  Nata  bene,  theie  will  be  a  new  prolcq^  on  the  occa- 
■ioni  written  by  the  aatbor  of  Irene,  vaA  spoken  by  Mr.  Oanidc" 
Jlie  man,  who  had  thne  exerted  himaelf  to  serre  the  grand- 
dauf^Mer,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  entertained  posonal  ma- 
lice to  the  grandiather.  It  ia  true,  that  the  maiCvidenGe  of  Lwj- 
der,  as  well  as  the  impostures  of  Ardufaald  Bower,  were  fiilly 
detected  by  the  labonra,  in  the  cause  of  truth,  of  the  reverend 
1^.  Doi^aa,  the  late  lord  bishop  of  Salisbury, 

"  Dimm  qui  eontudit  Ilydnim, 

Tfotaqne  huli  porteiits  libore  lubegit." 

But  the  pamphlet,  entitled,  Milton  vindicated  from  the  Chs^« 
of  Plagiarism  broaght  against  him  by  Mr.  Lauder,  and  Z^ander 
himself  convicted  of  several  forgeries,  and  gross  impoeitions  on  the 
public,  by  John  Douglas,  M.  A.  rector  of  Eaton  ConstantiniB, 
Sali^,  was  not  published  till  the  year  17fil-  la  that  work, 
p.  77,  I^-  Douglas  eays,  "  It  is  to  be  hoped,  say,  it  is  expected, 
that  the  el^ant  and  oervona  writer,  whose  judicious  sraitiinenta, 
and  inimitable  style,  point  out  the  autiior  of  Lauder's  pr^ce  and 
pQStoript,  will  no  longer  allow  a  man  to  plume  himself  with  his 
feathers,  who  appears  so  little  to  have  deaored  his  asststanoe;  on 
UMstanoe  which,  I  am  pwauaded,  would  never  have  been  commu- 
nicated, had  Um«  been  the  least  suspidtm  of  those  fiwta,  which 
I  hare  beMi  the  instrument  oS  conveying  to  the  world."  We  hove 
here  a  contemportuy  testimony  to  the  int^rity  of  Dr.  Jtdmmn, 
throughout  the  whole  of  tiiat  vile  tntnaaction.  What  .was  the 
conaequence  of  the  requisition  mode  by  Dr.  Douglas  i  J<dmsoa, 
whose  ruling  passion  may  be  said  to  be  die  love  of  truth,  con- 
vinced Lauder,  that  it  would  be  more  for  bis  interest  to  make  • 
foil  confeauoB  of  his  guih,  than  to  stand  forth  the  convicted 
cIuun|Han  of  a  lie ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  he  drew  up,  in  the 
•troogest  terms,  a  recantation,  in  a  letter  to  the  reverend  Mr. 
Douglas,  which  Laudw  ugued,  and  published  in  the  year  17SK 
That  piece  will  remain  a  lasting  memorial  of  the  abhorrence,  with 
whidi  Jduison  beheld  a  violation  of  truth.  Mr.  Nichols,  whose 
sttachment  to  his  illustriom  friead  was  unwearied,  showed  him, 
in  1780,  a  bocA,  called  Remarks  on  Johnsaxi's  Life  of  Milton;  in 
whidi  the  aAur  of  Lauder  was  renewed  with  Tirutenoe ;  and  a 
poetical  scale  in  the  Literary  Magaaine,  17£8,  (when  Johnecn  had 
ceased  to  write  in  that  collection,)  was  urged  as  an  addititmal 
proof  of  deliberate  malice.     He  read  the  lihellooa  passage  with 
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attention,  sod  tDBtantlj  wrote  mi  the  margia :  "  In  the  hnsiaeM 
«f  lender  I  wu  deceived,  peitlj  hj  thinking  the  man  too  frantidc 
te  be  frmdalott.  Of  the  poetical  scale,  quoted  fnaa  the  mnga- 
xine,  I  am  not  the  (wdKir.  I  fiwqr  it  was  pat  in  after  I  had 
qaitted  that  work  ;  ftr  I  not  onlf  did  not  write  it,  but  I  da  not 
remember  it."  Ax  a  oitie  and  a  Bdiolar,  Jriuiaoo  was  willing  t« 
receire  wbat  nnmbos,  ^t  the  time,  believed  to  be  true  infonna- 
ticm :  when  bn  found  that  the  whole  was  a  fbrgcsy,  he  renounced 
all  connexion  with  ihe  author. 

In  Hareb,  17^3,  he  felt  a  aerere  stroke  of  affliction  is  th« 
death  of  hia  wifie.  The  last  number  of  the  Rambler,  as  already , 
nMBtioned,  was  tm  the  14th  of  that  mouth.  The  loss  of  Mrs. 
J<Juiaon  was  then  af^miaching,  and,  pmbablf ,  waa  the  cause  that 
pBt  an  end  to  thoae  admirable  periodical  essays.  It  appears  thtf 
rilw  died  on  the  38th  of  Ma»A,  in  a  memorandum,  at  the  foot 
ef  the  Prayen  and  Meditations,  that  is  called  her  Dying  Day. 
She  was  buried  at  Bnindey,  unds  die  care  of  Dr.  Hawkoswnrtli. 
Johnson  placed  a  I^tin  inscripd<»i  tut  her  tomb,  in  which  he  ce- 
lebrated her  beauty.  With  the  aingnluity  of  his  prayers  for  his 
deceased  wife,  from  that  time  to  the  end  o!  hia  days,  the  world 
M  sufficieutly  acquainted.  On  Easter  day,  2Snd  April,  1 704,  his 
■aemorandam  says :  "  Thought  on  Tetty,  poor  dear  Tetty  1  with 
my  eyes  ftill.  Went  to  church.  After  Bermon  I  recommended 
Tetty  in  a  prayer  by  herself;  and  my  filler,  mother,  brother, 
and  Batbnrst,  in  another.  I  did  it  only  once,  ao  fer  as  it  might 
be  lawful  fbr  me."  In  a  prayer,  January  23,  1759,  the  day  oa 
whidi  His  mothn  was  buried,  he  conimeBds,  as  &r  as  may  be 
lawfiil,  her  soul  to  God,  in^iloiing  for  her  whatever  is  moat  be- 
M&nal  to  her  in  her  present  state.  In  thia  habit  he  perserered- 
ttt  the  Old  of  bis  days-  The  reverend  Ur.  Strahan,  the  editn  of 
tfce  Prayen  aad  Meditatioos,  ofaaervea,  "  that  Johnson,  tm  some 
•eeasioBa,  prays  that  the  Almighty  may  have  had  vKtry  on  bis 
wife  and  Ur.  Thrale ;  evidently  supposing  their  sentence  to  have 
been  already  passed  ia  the  divme  mind ;  and,  by  cDuaeqaeuce, 
proving,  that  be  had  no  belief  in  a  state  of  piugatwy,  and  no 
naaon  ibr  praying  fiir  the  dead  that  could  impeadi  the  sincerity 
of  bis  profenioa  as  a  protestant."  Hr.  Stzahan  adds,  "  that,  in 
playing  fiir  the  rtf^retted  tenants  of  the  grave,  Johnson  con- 
finned  to  a  practice  which  has  been  retained  by  many  learned 
BMonbers  of  the  establi^ed  church,  though  the  Iitnigy  no  longer 
adnuta  it,  if  inhere  the  tree  faUeth,  there  it  lAaU  be.;  if  our  state. 
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at  the  ctoH  of  life,  is  to  be  the  measure  of  out  final  sentence, 
then  prayers  for  the  dead,  being  visibly  fruitless,  can  be  regarded 
only  oa  the  vain  oblations  of  superstition.  But  of  alt  super- 
stitions this,  perhaps,  is  one  of  the  least  unamiable,  and  most  In- 
cident to  a  good  mind.  If  our  sensations  of  kindness  be  intense, 
those,  whom  we  have  revered  and  loved,  death  cannot  wholly  se- 
clude from  our  concern.  It  is  true,  for  the  reason  jnst  mentioned, 
such  evidences  of  our  surviving  affection  may  be  thought  ill 
judged ;  bat  surely  they  are  generous,  and  some  natural  tender- 
ness  is  due  even  to  a  superstition,  which  thus  originates  in  piety 
and  benevolence."  These  sentences,  extracted  frmn  the  re- 
verend Mr.  Struhan'a  preface,  if  they  are  not  a  fiill  justification, 
are,  at  least,  a  beautiful  apoli^.  It  will  not  be  improper  to  add 
what  Johnson  himself  has  said  on  the  subject.  Being  asked  by 
Mr.  Boswelli',  what  he  thought  of  purgatory,  as  believed  by  the 
Roman  catholicks  f  his  answer  was,  "  It  is  a  very  harmless 
doctrine.  They  are  of  opinion,  that  the  generality  of  mankind 
are  neither  so  obstinately  wicked,  as  to  deserve  everlasting  pun- 
ishment ;  nor  so  good  as  to  merit  being  admitted  intp  the  so- 
ciety of  blessed  spirits  ;  and,  therefore,  that  God  is  graciously 
pleased  to  allow  a  middle  state,  where  they  may  be  purified  by 
certain  degrees  of  suffering.  You  see  there  is  nothing  unreason- 
able in  this  ;  and  if  it  be  once  established,  that  there  are  souls  in 
pu^^tory,  it  is  as  proper  to  pray  for  them,  aa  for  our  brethren  of 
mankind,  who  are  yet  in  this  lite."  This  was  Dr.  Johascm'a 
guess  into  futurity ;  and  to  guess  is  the  utmost  that  man  can  do : 
"  Shadowi,  cloudi,  and  dti-koeu,  rest  upon  il." 
Mrs.  Johnson  left  a  daughter,  Lucy  Porter,  by  her  first  hus- 
band. She  hod  contracted  a  friendship  with  Mrs.  Anne  Wil- 
liams, the  daughter  of  Zachary  Williams,  a  physician  of  eminence 
in  South  Wales,  who  had  devoted  more  than  thirty  years  of  a 
long  life  tu  the  study  of  the  longitude,  and  was  thought  to  have 
made  great  advances  towards  that  important  discovery.  His 
letters  to  lord  Hali&s,  and  the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  partly 
corrected  and  partly  written  by  Dr.  Johnson,  are  still  extant  in 
the  hands  of  Mr  Nichols').  We  there  find  Dr.  Williams,  in  the 
eighty-third  year  of  his  age,  stating,  that  he  had  prepared  an 
instrumrait,  which  might  be  called  an  epitome  or  miniature  of 

'  Life  of  JahnioD,  vol.  i.  p.  328.  4to.  edit. 

1  See  GentUmaa'a  Hagaiioe  for  Nov.  and  Dec.  1TS7, 
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dw  tcrnqneiKU  ^be,  Aowii^  wHb  the  Mshtanee  of  tables^  con. 
tbrncted  t^  himaolf,  the  variatioiu  of  the  mngnetic  needle,  and 
Meertuniug  the  longitu^,  for  the  safety  of  navigation.  It  ap* 
pean  that  this  icbeme  had  been  referred  to  sir  Isaac  NeWtOD ; 
but  that  gnat  phihaopher  exduiiig  himself  on  acotmnt  of  his  a^ 
vanced  age,  all  applications  were  useless,  till  I7SI1  when  the  mb- 
ject  was  nfcrrad,  by  c^der  of  krd  Anson,  to  Dr.  Bradl^,  the 
cddwated  profonor  of  astronomy.  His  report  was  nnCaTonrable', 
thoQ^  it  allotn  that  a  oonsiderable  progress  had  been  made.  Dr. 
Williams,  after  all  his  labonr  and  expense,  died  in  a  short  time 
after,  a  melancholy  instance  of  unrewarded  merit  His  daoghter 
piiiEaaiid  uneommon  talents,  and,  thon^  blind,  had  an  alacrity 
«f  mind  diat  made  Her  eonrersation  agreeable,  and  even  desiraUe. 
To  reliere  and  appease  melancholy  reflexJons,  Jotmsoa  toi^  her 
iHSMe  to  his  boose  in  Oongh  square.  In  1766,  QvnBk  gave  her 
a  benefit  play,  -wbidi  jvodnoed  two  faondred  pounds.  In  1766, 
she  poUidied,  by  sabacriptlon,  a  quarto  yolume  of  Tuinrrllnnira. 
and  increased  ber  little  ttoeiL  to  three  hundred  pounds.  Tliat 
fiindt  with  JohnsMi's  probeetiaa,  sappovted  har,  throng  the  re> 
nainder  of  bcr  life. 

Dnrii^  die  two  years  In  whidi  the  Rambler  was  carried  en, 
tbe  Dietionary  proceeded  by  slow  degrees.  In  May,  1753,  hav- 
ing ooupoeed  a  prayer,  preparatwy  to  his  return  froBi  tears  and 
somnr  to  die  duties  of  life,  lie  resumed  his  grand  design,  snd 
west  on  with  ngour,  giring,  bowever,  occasional  ■—ii*^fn»  to  his 
fiiend.  Dr.  Hawkeswtnth,  in  the  Advoitnrer,  which  begin  soon 
after  the  Rambler  was  laid  aside.  Some  of  tbe  moot  valnabla 
essays  in  diat  odlecdon  wo^  from  the  pen  of  JohoaiMi.  Tbe  Ditv 
tiooary  was  cmnpleted  towards  the  end  of  1754  J  and.  Cave  being 
then  no  more,  it  waa  a  morttficatian  to  the  author  of  that  noUe 
addition  to  onr  language,  that  Us  old  friend  did  not  lire  to  sea 
Ae  triumph  of  his  laboura.  In  M^,  17S5>  that  great  work  was 
published.  Johnson  was  desirous  diat  it  should  come  fmn  one 
Ilka  had  obtained  academical  iHKumrs ;  and  for  that  purpoae  Us 
friend,  Ae  rer.  Thos.  Wartoo,  obtained  for  him,  in  the  preceding 
month  of  February,  a  diplmta  for  a  master's  degree,  from  the 
nnlTenity  of  Oxford. — Garrick,  on  the  publicati<»i  of  the  Dictio- 
nary, wrote  the  following  lines : 

"  lUk  of  wv  with  s  BritOD,  bell  boldly  idvuicc, 

T^t  one  Eagliifa  loldier  can  bat  ten  of  IVtoce. 

'  S«e  Ocntlaman'i  UaginiM  for  Dec.  17BT,  p.  1042. 
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Would  in  >lt«  the  bant,  from  the  iwocd  lo  the  pen. 
Our  oddi  ire  itill  greater.  Mill  greUer  our  hkd. 
Is  the  deep  siino  of  tcicDce,  though  FrcDchmeD  ma;  toi). 
C»n  their  »lreiigth  be  eompu'd  to  Locke,  Newton,  ot  Boyle  ! 
Let  them  rally  their  hen>e>,  send  forth  all  their  ponre r^ 
'Rkcir  vcjwtoen  and  prosemen,  then  match  them  with  ounk 
Rnt  Shakeqiaare  and  Milton,  like  godi  in  the  fight. 
Haie  put  tbeir  whole  drama  and  epic  to  flight. 
Id  latiret,  epiitlea.  and  odea  would  the^  cope  1 
Thar  Dumben  retreat  before  Dtydea  and  Pope. 
And  Johnson,  well  ann'd,  like  a  hero  of  yore, 
Hu  bett  forty  Freocb,  sad  will  twal  forty  more." 

It  ia,  perh&pe,  needlew  to  tnentioa,  that  forty  wm  the  number  of 
the  French  academy,  at  the  time  when  tfieir  dictionaiy  was  piib< 
liahed  to  settle  their  languBge. 

In  the  conrse  of  the  winter,  preceding  this  grand  pnblication, 
the  late  earl  of  Chesterfield  gave  two  esBays  in  the  periodical 
paper,  called  The  World,  dated  November  28,  and  December  5, 
I7M,  to  prepare  the  public  for  so  important  a  work.  The  ori- 
ginal plan,  addressed  to  his  lordship  in  the  year  1 7^7,  is  there 
mentioned,  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise ;  and  this  wat  under- 
stood, at  the  time,  to  be  a  courtly  way  of  soliciting  a  dedicati<m 
of  the  Dictionary  to  himself.  Johnson  treated  this  civility  with 
disdain.  He  said  to  Oarrick  and  others :  "  I  hare  sailed  a  long 
and  painful  Toyagv  roimd  the  world  of  the  English  language ;  and 
does  he  now  aend  out  two  cockboats  to  tow  me  into  harbour  T' 
He  had  said,  in  tlie  last  Dumber  of  the  Rambler,  "  that,  having 
laboured  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  virtue,  I  will  not  now  degrade 
it  by  the  jneatmeas  of  dedication."  Such  a  man,  when  be  had 
finished  his  Dictionary,  "  not,"  as  he  says  himself,  "  in  the  soft 
obscurities  of  retirement,  or  tinder  the  shelter  of  academick  bowers, 
but  amidst  inconvenience  and  distraction,  in  sickness  and  in  Kir- 
row,  and  without  the  patronage  of  the  great,"  was  not  likely  to  be  ' 
caught  by  the  lure,  thrown  out  by  lord  Chesterfield.  He  hod,  in 
vain,  sought  the  patronage  of  that  nobleman;  and  his  pride,  ex- 
asperst«d  by  disappointment,  drew  from  him  the  following  letter, 
dated  in  the  month  of  February,  1755. 
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"  TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THB  BABL 
OF  CHESTERFIELD. 

My  Lord, — I  have  been  lately  infbnned,  by  the  proprietors  of 
The  World,  that  two  papera,  in  which  my  Dictionary  is  recom- 
mended to  the  publick,  were  written  by  your  lordship.  To  be 
■o  diatingniabed  is  an  honour  which,  being  very  little  accustomed 
to  favours  from  the  great,  I  know  not  well  how  to  receive,  or  in 
what  tarns  to  acknowledge. 

When,  upon  some  slight  encouragement,  I  first  visited  your 
lordship,  I  was  overpowered,  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  by  the  en- 
d»ntiiient  of  your  address,  and  Mnid  not  forbear  to  wish,  that  I 
mi^t  boost  mysdf  "  le  vainqnenr  du  vainqnear  de  la  terre  ;"  that 
I  ni%ht  obtain  that  regard  for  which  I  saw  the  world  contending. 
Bat  I  fbond  my  attendance  so  little  encouraged,  that-  neither 
{wide  nor  modesty  would  miffet  me  to  cmitinue  it.  When  I  had 
once  addressed  your  lorddiip  in  publick,  I  had  exhausted  all  the 
art  of  pleasing,  which  a  retired  and  uncourtLy  scholar  can  possess. 
I  had  done  all  that  I  could ;  and  no  man  is  well  pleased  to  liave 
his  all  Defected,  be  it  ever  so  tittle. 

Seven  years,  my  Iwd,  have  now  passed,  since  I  waited  in  yonr 
ovtward  room,  or  was  repulsed  from  your  door;  during  which 
time,  I  have  been  pushing  on  my  work  through  difficulties,  of 
whidi  it  is  useless  to  complain,  and  have  brought  it,  at  last,  to  the 
vei^  of  publication,  without  ime  act  of  assistance,  one  word  of 
encouragement,  or  one  smile  of  favour.  Such  treatment  I  did 
■Mt  expect ;  for  I  never  had  a  patron  before. 

The  shepfa«d  in  Vir^  grew  acquainted  with  love,  and  found 
him  a  native  of  the  rocks. 

Is  not  a  patron,  my  lord,  one  who  looks  with  unconcern  on  s 
naa  struggling  ftR"  life  In  the  water,  and,  when  he  has  reached 
ground,  encumbers  him  with  help  f  The  notice  which  you  have 
heen  pleased  to  take  of  my  labours,  had  it  been  early,  bad  been 
kind  ;  bat  it  has  been  delayed,  till  I  am  indifferent,  and  cannot 
tmjof  it ;  till  I  am  solitaTy,  and  cannot  impart  it ;  till  I  am  known, 
and  do  not  want  it.  I  hope  it  is  no  very  cynical  asperity  not  to 
Mafoss  obligations,  where  no  benefit  has  been  received ;  or  to  be 
unwilling  that  the  publick  should  consider  me  as  owing  that  to  a 
patmn,  which  providence  has  enabled  me  to  do  for  myself. 

Having  oarried  <m  my  work,  thus  for,  with  so  little  obligation 
to  any  fiivoarer  of  teaming,  I  shall  not  be  disappointed,  though  I 
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should  conclude  it,  tf  less  be  poanble,  with  less  j  for  I  hare  been 
lung  wakened  from  that  dream  of  hope,  in  which  I  Mice  boasted 
myself,  witb  so  much  imitation. 

My  lord, 
your  Iwdship's  most  hmnhle 

and  mcMt  obedient  serrant, 

Sahvsl  Johmson." 

It  is  said,  upon  good  aathwity,  that  Johnson  once  received  from 
lord  Chesterfield  the  aum  of  ten  pounds.  It  vere  to  be  wished 
that  the  secret  had  never  tranapired.  It  was  mean  to  receive  it, 
and  meaner  to  give  it<  It  may  be  imagined,  that  for  Johnscm's 
ferocity,  as  it  has  been  called,  there  was  some  foundation  in  his 
finances ;  and,  as  his  Dictionary  was  hron^t  to  a  conclusion,  that 
money  was  now  to  flow  in  npon  him.  The  reverse  was  the  case. 
For  his  anhsiatence,  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  he  had  re- 
ceived, at  different  times,  the  amount  of  his  contract ;  and,  when 
his  receipts  were  produced  to  him  at  a  tavrait  dhmei,  givrai  by 
the  booksellets,  it  appeared,  that  he  had  been  paid  a  hundred 
pounds  and  npwards  mote  than  his  doe.  The  author  of  a  htxAi, 
called  Leziphanes',  written  by  a  Mr.  Campbell,  a  Scotchmaa. 
and  purser  of  a  man  of  war,  endeavoured  to  blaat  his  laurels,  bnt 
in  vain.  The  world  applauded,  and  Jofcuson  never  replied. 
"  Abnae,"  he  said,  "is  often  of  SHrrice:  there  is  nothing  so  dan- 
gerous to  an  anthw  as  siloice ;  his  name,  like  a  ahittlecock,  must 
be  beat  backward  and  forward,  or  it  ialls  to  the  grotmd."  Lexi- 
phanes  professed  to  be  an  imitation  irf  the  pleasant  manner  of 
Lucian ;  bnt  humour  was  not  the  talent  of  the  writer  of  Lexi- 
phanea.  As  Dryden  says,  "he  had  too  much  horse-play  in  bia 
raillery." 

It  was  in  the  ennuner,  17^4,  that  the  preaest  writer  became 
acquainted  with  Dk  J<^uuon.  Tbs  came  of  bis  first  visit  is  re- 
lated by  Mrs.  Fiosii,  neMt|ly  in  the  fiillowing  manner : — Mr.  Mnr- 
phy  being  engaged  in  a  periodical  paper,  the  Gray's  inn  Journal, 
was  at  a  friend's  house  in  the  country,  and,  not  being  disposed  to 
lose  pleasure  fw  business,  wished  to  content  his  booksdJer  by 
some  unstudied  essay.  He,  theref)n«,  todc  np  a  French  Journal 
Litt^ratre,  and,  tran^ting  something  he  liked,  sent  it  away  to 

•  1U*  wofi  wsi  not  pnUUhed  intil  the  yesr  ITff?,  when  Dr.  Jahnsao'i  Dk- 
tionsTf  wsi  fiiUj  «*tsb1iili«d  in  repautian. 
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tmrn.  Time,  howerer,  ducorered  Uikt  he  translated  tnta  tba 
li^encli,  ft  Rambler,  which  had  been  taken  hoia  the  Engliah,  with- 
ont  acknowledgmeBt.  Upon  this  diaoovery,  Mr.  Murphy  thought  it 
ri^t  to  malte  hia  excusea  to  Dr.  Johnaon.  He  went  next  day,  and 
ibotid  him  covered  with  soot,  like  a  chimney-sweeps,  in  a  tittle 
tvoDiiBs  if  he  had  berai  acting  Lnngs,  in  the  Alchemist,  "making 
ether."  This  being  told  by  Mr.  Murphy,  in  company,  "  Ccraie, 
come,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  "the  stray  is  black  enoii^;  but  it  was  a 
happy  day  diat  brought  yon  first  to  my  house."  After  this  first 
▼isitrthe  anthor  of  this  narrative,  by  degrees,  grew  intimate  with 
Dr.  Johnson.  The  first  striking  sentence,  that  he  beard  from 
him,  waa  in  a  few  days  after  the  publication  of  lord  Bolingbroke's 
poathtimoas  works.  Mr.  Garrick  asked  him,  "  If  he  had  seen 
them."  "  Yea,  I  hare  seen  them."  "  What  do  you  think  of 
them  J"  "  Think  of  them !"  He  made  a  long  pause,  and  then 
relied :  "  Think  of  them  I  A  scoundrel,  and  a  coward  I  A 
aooondrel,  who  spent  his  Itfb  in  chaiging  a  gun  against  duisti- 
anity ;  and  a  coward,  who  was  a&md  of  hearing  the  repeat  of  his 
own  gnn ;  but  left  half  a  crown  to  a  hungry  Scotchman  to  draw 
the  trigger,  after  his  death."  His  mind,  at  this  time  strained, 
and  over-laboured  by  ctmatant  exertion,  called  for  an  interval  of 
repose  and  indolence.  But  indolence  was  the  time  of  danger :  it 
was  then  that  his  spirits,  not  employed  abroad,  tamed  with  in- 
ward hostility  against  himself.  His  reflections  on  his  own  life 
and  conduct  were  always  severe ;  and,  wishing  to  be  immaculate, 
be  destroyed  his  own  peace  by  unnecessary  scruples.  He  tells 
OS,  that  when  he  snrveyed  his  past  life,  he  discovered  nothing  bnt 
a  barren  waste  of  time,  with  some  disorders  of  body,  and  disturb- 
ancea  of  mind,  very  near  to  madness.  His  life,  he  says,  from  his 
earliest  years,  was  wasted  in  a  morning  bed ;  and  his  reigning  sin 
was  a  general  sluggishness,  to  which  he  was  always  inclined, 
and,  in  part  of  his  life,  almost  compelled,  by  morbid  melandioly, 
and  weariness  e£  mind.  This  was  his  constitutional  malady,  de- 
rived, perhapa,  from  bis  fetber,  who  was,  at  timea,  overcast  with 
a  fl^oran  that  bmdered  on  insanity.  When  to  this  it  is  added,  that 
Johnaou,  about  Uie  age  of  twenty,  drew  np  a  desoiption  of  his  in- 
firmities, for  Dr.  Swinfen,  at  that  time  an  eminent  physician,  in 
Statferdahire ;  and  received  an  answer  to  his  letter,  importing, 
that  the  symptoms  indicated  a  Aiture  privation  of  reason ;  who 
can  wonder,  that  be  was  troubled  wiA  melancholy,  and  d^jecikm 
of  spirit  f    An  apprehension  of  the  wont  calanuty  that  can  befell 
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human  iiature  hung  over  him  all  the  rest  of  his  life, -like  the  Eword 
of  the  tyrant  suspended  over  his  guest.  In  his  sixtieth  year  ha 
liad  a  mind  to  write  the  history  of  his  melancholy ;  but  he  de- 
sisted, not  knowing  whether  it  would  not  too  much  disturb  him. 
'  In  a  Latin  poem,  however,  to  which  be  has  prefixed,  as  a  title, 
rNftSI  2EATT0N,  he  has  left  a  picture  of  himself,  drawn  with  as 
much  truth,  and  as  firm  a  hand,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  jxntraits  of 
Hogarth,  or  sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  The  learned  reader  will  find 
the  original  poem  in  this  volume ;  and  it  is  hoped,  that  a  transla- 
tion, or  rather  imitation,  of  so  curious  a  piece,  will  not  be  impro- 
per in  this  place. 

KNOW  VOUHSELF. 

(aPTKR  SBVISINO  AND  BMLARQINQ  THK  UMQLISlt  I.EXICON, 
OR  DICTIONARY.) 

When  Scfttiger,  ™bolt  yean  of  labour  put. 
Beheld  hii  teiicon  complele  at  luE, 
Aad  weatj  of  hii  task,  with  wood'riag  eyea, 
Saw.  from  worda  piL'd  on  worda,  a  fabric  rue, 
He  cun'd  the  indaitry,  ineitl;  iliDng, 
Iti  creeping  (oil  that  could  penbt  so  long ; 
And  if,  eurag'd  he  cried,  beaf'n  meant  lo  shed 
Its  keenest  vengeance  on  Ike  guilty  head. 
The  drudgery  of  words  the  damn'd  would  know, 
Doom'd  la  write  lexicons  in  endtesB  woe'. 

Yes,  you  had  cause,  gnat  genius,  to  repent ; 
"  You  lost  good  day*,  that  might  be  better  speal ;" 
You  well  might  grudge  the  hours  of  liag'ring  ptiu. 
And  view  your  learned  labours  with  disdain. 
To  you  were  given  the  large  expanded  mind, 
The  flame  of  genius,  and  the  taste  refio'd. 
'Twas  youis,  on  eagle  wingi,  alori  to  soar, 
And,  vnidst  rolling  worlds,  the  great  first  cau^  explore  ; 
To  fli  the  eras  of  recorded  lime. 
And  live  in  ey'ry  age  and  ev'ry  clime ; 
Record  the  chiefs,  who  propt  their  couDUy's  cause ; 
Who  founded  empires,  and  eMabliih'd  taws  ; 
To  learn  whate'er  the  sage,  with  virtue  fraught, 
Whate'er  the  muse  of  moral  wisdom  laught. 

•  See  Scaliger's  epigram  on  this  subject,  (communicated,  without  doubt,  by 
Dr.  Jtriiiuon,)  Gem.  Mag.  1748,  p.  8. 
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Thew  weic  joor  quanj ;  these  to  jm  wtre  known. 
And  tlie  warld'i  unple  ToluoM'wMyaiu' own. 

Yet,  wun'd  by  nw,  ye  tn|[iiij  wiU,  bairara. 
Nor  with  immoiUl  ScAliger  compare. 
FornHi,  though  bi>  example  itnke  my  view. 
Oh  !  ant  for  me  hii  fbotatepa  to  panue. 
Whether  Gnt  nature,  DDpmpitiouf,  cold, 
Tbii  clay  compaunded  in  a  ruder  mould  ; 
'   Or  the  flow  current,  loit'ring  at  my  beait, 
No  gleam  of  wit  or  fancy  can  impart ; 
Wbate'et  die  cause,  from  me  no  Dumben  flow. 
No  vlaoai  wanD  me,  and  uo  raptur«  glow. 
A  mind  like  Scaliger'i,  lupeiiar  (till. 
No  grief  could  conifuer,  do  mlifortune  chili. 
Though,  for  the  mate  of  wordi,  hii  native  ikiei 
He  Kem'tl  to  quit,  'twia  but  again  to  liae  ;  , 
To  mount,  once  more,  to  the  bri^t  source  of  day. 
Aod  view  the  wonderj  of  th'  ethereal  way. 
Tit  love  of  fvoe  hii  gea'roua  boeom  &'d  ; 
£*ch  icience  hail'd  him,  and  each  mute  impir'd. 
Fw  him  the  urn  of  learning  trimni'd  the  hays. 
And  nilioni  giftw  harmotuoui  in  hii  praiie. 

My  totk  perform 'd,  and  all  my  labonn  o'er. 
For  me  what  lot  has  fattane  now  in  itote  T 
The  listleu  will  mcceedi,  that  wont  diaeaie, 
Tie  rack  of  indolence,  the  iluggixh  eaie. 
Care  growa  on  care,  and  o'er  my  aching  brain 
Black  melaachoiy  pours  her  morbid  train. 
No  kind  relief,  no  lenitive  at  hand, 
I  «ek,  at  midnight  clubi,  the  social  band  ; 
But  midnight  cluba,  where  wit  with  noise  contpirei, 
Where  Comus  revels,  and  wbere  wine  inspires. 
Delight  no  more  :  J  seek  my  lonely  bed. 
And  call  on  sleep  to  sooth  my  languid  head. 
But  sleep  from  theee  sad  tidi  flies  far  away  ; 
I  manm  all  night,  and  dread  the  coming  day, 
Eihausted,  tir'd,  1  throw  my  eyes  arcrand. 
To  find  sCHoe  vacant  spot  on  classic  ground  ; 
And  soon,  vain  hope  I  I  form  a  grand  design  [ 
Lai^or  succeeds,  and  all  my  pow'ts  decline. 
If  sciciKe  open  not  her  richest  vein, 
Without  materials  all  our  toil  Is  vain. 
A, form  to  ragged  stone  when  Fhidiu  gives — 
Beneath  his  touch  a  new  creation  lives. 
Remove  his  marble,  and  his  genias  dies  : 
With  nature  then  no  breathing  «talue  vieg. 
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WliUa'cr  I  pl*A,  I  foci  07  pow'i*  caoia'i 
Bjr  fortune'i  frown,  ukd  panoiy  of  nuod. 
I  bout  DO  knowtedge,  gleu'd  wilh  nril  ind  itrite, 
Tlimt  bright  remnl  of  ■  well  «cted  life. 
I  Tww  mjielf,  while  igmod'c  feeble  ligbt 
Sbooti  (.pale  glinmwr  thiMgh  the  gloom  of  oiglit; 
While  ptuuoni,  tiwot,  (ibuilomi  of  the  bnin. 
And  nin  opmioni,  Gil  the  duk  damuD  ; 
A  dreuy  void,  where  fean,  wilh  grief  oombisMi 
Wute  *U  within,  end  deaolete  the  mind. 

What  then lOMinil    Mull,  indowttecliM, 
To  ntnte  in^orioni  cue  old  tge  rengn  I 
Oi,  bold  emlHlion  Hn^llng  in  my  bieut. 
Attempt  •ome  ardaDu  Uikl    Or,  weie  it  beit. 
Brooding  o'er  lexicoM  to  pui  the  dajr. 
And  Id  ihel  leboor  drodge  my  IHb  tcw*j  1 


Sudi  is  the  picture  far  whidi  Dr.  Johnaon  Mt  to  binudf.  He 
gives  tlie  prominent  features  of  his  character;  his  laisltiide,  his 
morbid  mekncholy,  liia  lore  of  &me,  tis  dejection,  his  tarem- 
paities,  and  his  wandering  rereries,  "  Vacnn  tnola  somnia  mestiS)" 
about  which  so  much  has  been  written ;  -all  aie  painted  in  minia- 
ture, but  in  vivid  colours,  by  his  own  hand.  His  ideft  of  writing 
more  dictionaries  was  not  merely  said  in  verse.  Mr.  Hamilton, 
who  was  at  that  time  an  eminent  printer,  and  well  acquainted 
with  Dr.  Johnsm,  remembers  that  he  engaged  in  a  Cammaxaal 
Dictionary,  and,  as  appears  by  the  receipts  in  his  poesesskm,  was 
paid  his  fvioe  for  several  sheets ;  but  he  soon  relinquished  the 
undertaking.  It  is  probable,  that  he  found  himself  not  soffi- 
dently  versed  in  that  branch  of  knowledge. 

He  was  again  reduced  to  the  expedient  of  abort  compositiiHis, 
•for  the  supply  of  the  day.  The  writer  of  this  narrative  has  tiov 
before  him  a  letter,  in  Dr.  Johnson's  handwriting,  which  shows 
the  distress  and  melancholy  situation  of  the  man,  who  had  writ- 
ten the  Rambler,  and  finished  the  great  work  of  his  Dictiooaiy. 
The  letter  is  directed  to  Mr.  Richaidscai,  the  author  of  Claiisss, 
and  is  as  follows : 

"  81B, — I  am  obliged  to  entreat  your  assistance.  I  am  now 
under  an  arrest  for  fire  pounds  eighteen  sliillings.  Mr.  Strshan, 
from  whom  I  should  hare  received  the  necessary  help  in  this 
case,  is  not  at  home ;  and  I  am  afraid  of  not  finding  Mr.  Millar. 
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If  yan  will  be  10  good  u  to  send  me  tliis  mm  r  I  mil  very  gnoefiillf 
v^N^  yoo,  and  add  it  to  all  fbmier  obligatloiis.    I  am,  sir. 
Your  moat  obedient, 

and  moet  humble  servant, 

Samubl  JoBnaoN. 
Gaafb  tiptat.  16  Uuch." 

In  the  ma^in  of  thk  tettra-,  there  is  a  monorandnm  in  these 
irorda;  "March  16,  17^>  wnt  mx  guineea.  Witness,  Wm. 
Richardacm.''  Far  &«  hononr  of  an  admired  writer  it  is  to  be  re- 
grettedj  that  we  do  not  find  a  more  liberal  entry.  To  big  friend, 
1,  he  sent  ei^t  shillings  more  than  was  wanted.  Had  an 
t  of  this  kind  ocxnrred  in  one  of  his  romances,  Richardson 
mold  have  known  how  to  grace  his  hero;  bnt  in  fictitious  scenes, 
generoaity  ooets  the  writer  nothing. 

About  this  time  Johnaon  contributed  sevAral  papers  to  a  pe- 
riodical miscdlany,  called  The  Visiter,  from  motiree  which  are 
bi^ily  htoioarable  to  him,  a  compassionate  r^ard  for  the  late 
Mr.  CbristuiAer  Snuurt.  The  critiGiam  on  Pope's  epitaphs  ap- 
peared in  that  wwk.  In  a  short  time  after,  he  became  a  reviewer 
In  the  Literary  magazine,  under  the  auspices  of  the  late  Mr. 
Newbery,  a  man  of  a  projecting  head,  good  taste,  and  great  in- 
dnstry.  This  employment  engrossed  but  little  of  Johnscm's  time. 
He  resigned  himself  to  indolence,  took  no  exercise,  rose  about 
twiv  and  then  received  the  visits  of  his  friends.  Authors,  long 
nnce  fivgottes,  waited  on  him,  as  their  oracle,  and  be  gave  re- 
^xmses  in  the  chair  of  criticism.  He  listened  to  the  complaints, 
die  sdiemes,  and  the  hopes  and  feaia  of  a  crowd  of  iuEarior 
writers,  "who,"  he  said,  in  the  words  of  Roger  Asdiam,  "lived 
men  hnete  not  how,  and  died  obtcure,  meu  marked  not  when." 
Be  believed,  that  he  ooold  give  a  better  history  of  Grab  street 
dnn  any  man  living.  His  house  was  filled  with  a  succession  of 
vWters  till  fimr  or  five  in  the  evening.  During  the  whole  time 
be  presided  at  his  tea-table.  Tea  was  his  favourite  beverage; 
and,  when  the  late  Jonas  Hanway  prononnced  bis  anathema 
i^ainst  the  use  of  tea,  Johnson  rose  in  defence  of  his  habitual 
practice,  declaring  himself  "  in  that  article,  a  hardened  sinner, 
iriw  had  ftr  years  diluted  his  mesls  with  the  infusion  of  that 
Endnating  plant ;  whose  tea-kettle  had  no  time  to  cool ;  who, 
with  tea,  solaced  the  midnight  hour,  and  with  tea  welcomed  the 
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The  pnqioea]  for  a  new  edition  of  Shakespeare,  which  had  fiv- 
merty  miscarried,  was  resumed  in  the  year  17^3.  The  boolcselkn 
readily  agreed  to  his  terms :  and  subscription-tickets  were  issued 
out.  For  undertaking  this  work,  money,  he  coofeaeed,  was  the 
inciting  motive.  His  friends  exerted  themselves  to  promote  his 
interest ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  he  engaged  in  a  new  periodical 
production,  called  The  Idler.  The  first  number  appeared  on  Sa- 
turday, April  15,  1758;  and  the  last,  April  6,  1760.  The  profits 
of  this  work,  and  the  subscriptions  for  the  new  edition  of  Shake- 
speare, were  the  means  by  which  he  supported  himself  for  four 
or  live  years.  In  1759,  wag  pubUshed  Rasselas,  Prince  of  Abissi- 
iiia.  His  translation  of  Lobo's  Voyage  to  Abissinia,  seems  to  hare 
pointed  out  that  country  for  the  scene  of  action ;  and  Rassela 
Chriatoa,  the  general  of  sultan  Sequed,  mentioned  in  that  work, 
most  probably  su^ested  the  name  of  the  prince.  The  au- 
thor wanted  to  set  out  on  a  journey  to  Lichfield,  in  order  to  pay 
the  last  offices  of  filial  piety  to  his  mother,  who,  at  the  age  of 
ninety,  waa  then  near  her  dissolution ;  hut  money  was  necesaaiy. 
Sir.  Johnston,  a  bookseller,  who  has,  long  since,  left  off  butdness, 
gave  one  hundred  pounds  for  the  copy.  With  this  supply  John- 
son set  out  for  Lichfield  j  but  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  dose  the 
eyes  of  a  parent  whom  he  Wed.  He  attended  the  funeral,  whit^^ 
as  appears  among  bis  memorandums,  was  on  the  23rd  of  January, 
1759. 

Johnson  now  found  it  necessary  to  retrench  bis  expenses.  He 
gave  up  hia  house  in  Oough  square.  Mrs.  Williams  went  into 
lodgings.  He  retired  to  Cray's  inn,  and  soon  removed  to  cham- 
bers in  the  Inner  Temple  lane,  where  he  lived  in  porerty,  total 
idleness,  and  the  pride  of  literature:  "  Magni  etat  nominis  um- 
bra." Mr.  Fitzherbert,  the  father  of  lord  St.  Helens,  the  pre- 
sent minister  at  Madrid,  a  man  distinguished,  through  life,  for  his 
benevolence  and  other  amiable  qualities,  used  to  say,  that  he  pud 
a  morning  visit  to  Johnson,  intending,  from  his  chambers,  to  send 
a  letter  into  the  city  j  but,  to  his  great  surprise,  he  found  an  au- 
thOT  by  profession,  without  pen,  ink,  or  paper.  The  presmt 
bishop  of  Salisbury  was  also  among  those  who  endeavoured,  by 
constant  attention,  to  sooth  the  cares  of  a  mind,  which  he  knew 
to  be  afflicted  with  gloomy  apprehensions.  At  one  of  the  partiee 
made  at  his  house,  Boscovich,  the  Jesuit,  who  bad  then  latdy 
introduced  the  Newtonian  philosophy  at  Bome,  and,  after  pub- 
lishing an  elc^nt  Latin  poem  on  the  subject,  was  made  a  fellow 
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«f  the  Royal  Society,  was  one  of  the  company  inrited  to  meet 
Dr.  Johnaon.  The  convenation,  at  first,  was  mostly  in  Frendi. 
Jidmaon,  though  tfaoroo^y  versed  in  that  hmguoge,  and  a  pro- 
ftned  admirer  of  Boileau  and  La  Bniy^re,  did  not  andentand  its 
proDnnciatioa,  nor  coold  be  speak  it  himself  with  propriety.  For 
the  rest  of  the  evening  the  talk  was  in  Latia.  Boscovich  hod  a 
nsdy  current  flow  of  that  flimsy  phraseology,,  with  which  a  priest 
may  travel  through  Italy,  Spain,  and  Germany.  Johnson  scorned 
what  he  called  colloquial  barbariBins.  It  was  hia  pride  to  speak 
his  best.  He  went  on,  after  a  little  practice,  with  as  much  fad- 
lity  as  if  it  was  his  native  tongue.  One  sentence  this  writer  well 
remembers.  Observing  that  Fontenelle,  at  first,  opposed  the  New- 
tonian philosophy,  and  embraced  it  afterwards,  bis  words  were : 
"  Fontinellus,  ni  fallor,  in  extrema  seoectute,  fuit  transfuga  ad 
castra  Newtonians." 

We  have  now  travelled  thnm^  that  part  of  Dr.  Johnson's  life, 
which  was  a  perpetual  stru^le  mth  difficulties.  Halcyon  days 
are  now  to  open  upon  him.  In  the  month  of  Slay,  17^,  his  ma- 
jesty, to  reward  literary  merit,  signified  his  pleasure  to  grant  to 
J<^inson  a  pension  of  three  hundred  pounds  a  year.  The  earl  of 
Bate  ivas  minister.  Lord  Longhborou^,  who,  perhaps,  ^vos  (n^- 
ginally  a  mover  in  the  busiaeBS,  had  authority  to  mention  it.  He 
was  well  acquainted  with  JiAnson ;  hut,  having  heard  much  of 
his  independent  spirit,  and  of  the  downflil  of  Osborne,  the  book- 
seller, be  did  not  know  hut  his  benevolence  might  be  rewarded 
with  a  folio  on  his  head.  He  desired  the  author  of  these  memoira 
to  undertake  the  task.  This  writer  thought  the  opportumtr  of 
dning  so  much  good  tbe  most  happy  Incident  in  his  life.  He 
went,  without  delay,  to  the  chambers,  in  the  Inner  Temple  lane, 
which,  in  fact,  were  the  abode  of  wretchedness.  By  slow  and 
itudiedapproacLesthemessogewaadisclosed.  Johnson  made  a  long 
pause :  he  asked  if  it  wns  seriously  intended :  he  fell  into  a  pro- 
bond  meditation,  and  his  own  definition  of  a  pensioner  occurred 
to  him.  He  was  told,  "  that  he,  at  least,  did  not  come  within 
the  definition."  He  desired  to  meet  next  day,  and  dine  at  the 
Slitre  tavern.  At  that  meeting  he  gave  up  all  his  scruples.  On 
the  following  day,  lord  Loughborough  conducted  him  to  the  earl 
of  Bute.  The  conversation  that  passed,  was,  in  the  evening,  re- 
lated to  this  writer,  by  Dr.  Johnson.  He  expressed  his  sense  of 
his  majes^'s  bounty,  and  thought  himself  the  more  highly  ho- 
noured, as  the  favour  was  not  bestowed  on  him  for  having  dipped 
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his  pen  in  fiictum.  "  No,  air,"  said  lord  Bute,  "  It  ia  not  eflbred 
to  yon  for  having  dipped  your  pen  in  fitction,  nor  with  &  design 
that  you  ever  shoold."  Sir  John  HawlduB  will  hare  itj  that, 
after  this  interview,  Jiduuon  wu  often  preaaed  to  wait  on  lord 
Bute,  but  with  a  sullen  spirit  refused  to  ccmply.  However  that 
be,  Johnson  was  never  heard  to  utter  a  disie«^>ectful  wwd  of  that 
nobleman.  The  writer  of  this  enaj  remembers  a  circumatance, 
which  may  throw  some  light  on  this  subject.  The  late  Dr.  Rose, 
of  Chiawick,  whom  Johnson  loved  and  respected,  contended  for 
the  pre-eminence  of  the  Scotch  writers ;  and  Pergown's  book  on 
Civil  Society,  then  on  the  eve  of  publication,  he  said,  would  give 
the  laurel  to  North  Britain.  "  Alas  t  niiat  can  he  do  upon  that 
■utyect  ?"  said  Jdmson :  "  Aristotle,  Folybius,  Orotius,  Puffen^ 
dorf,  and  Burlemaqni,  have  reaped  in  that  field  before  him."  "  He 
will  treat  it,"  said  Dr.  Rose,  "  in  a  new  manner."  "  A  new 
manner !  Bockinger  had  no  hands,  and  he  wrote  his  name  with 
his  toes,  at  Charing  Croea,  for  half  a  <xown  a  piece ;  that  was  a 
new  manner  of  writing!"  Dr.  Roae  replied:  "  If  that  will  not 
•atis^  yon,  I  will  name  a  writer,  whom  you  must  allow  to  be  the 
beat  in  the  kingdom."  "  Who  is  that  ?"  "  The  earl  of  Bute, 
when  he  wrote  an  order  tor  your  pension."  "  There,  sir,"  said 
Johnson,  "  you  have  me  in  the  tml :  to  lord  Bute  I  must  allow 
ndiatever  praise  yon  claim  for  him."  Ingratitude  was  no  part  of 
Johnson's  character. 

B^ng  now  in  the  possession  of  a  regular  income,  Johnaon  lefi 
bis  diambera  in  the  temple,  and,  once  nuse,  became  master  of  a 
house  in  Johnaon'a  court.  Fleet  street.  Dr.  Levet,  his  friend  and 
physician  in  ordinary  ■*,  paid  his  daily  visits,  with  assiduity ;  made 
tea  all  the  morning,  talked  what  he  had  to  say,  and  did  not  ex- 
pect an  answer.  iAn.  Williams  had  her  ^mrtment  in  the  houae, 
and  entertained  her  benefacttn'  with  more  enlarged  conveisatioii. 
Chymistry  was  a  part  of  Johnson's  amusement.  Fat  this  love  of 
experimental  philosc^hy,  sir  John  Hawkins  thinks  an  apology  ne- 
ceaaory.  He  tdia  ua,  with  great  gravity,  that  curiosity  was  the 
only  object  in  view ;  not  an  intention  to  grow  suddenly  rich  by 
the  philaeo|dter'8  atone,  or  the  transmutation  of  metals.  To  en- 
large this  circle,  Johnson,  tuce  more,  had  recourse  to  a  literary  club. 
This  was  at  the  Turk's  head,  in  Gerard  street,  8c^,  on  every 
Tuesday  evening  through  the  year.    The  members  were,  besides 

■  Sm  Johuoii'*  efutif  b  on  him,  in  tlui  * oliuae,  p.  130. 
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himtel^  tite  ri^t  hanoBTable  Edmund  Barke,  (dr  Jodnu  Key' 
doUb,  Dt.  Nugent,  Dr.  Ooldamith,  tbe  late  Mr.  Topham  Beau- 
clerc,  Mr.  Zjangton,  Mr.  Chamior,  sir  J.  Hawkina,  and  some 
Vthera.  Jt^utBon'B  affection  for  sir  Joehna  wae  fcnmded  on  a  long 
■cqnaintancei  and  a  tboroo^  knowledge  of  the  virtoouB  and 
■miaUe  qualities  of  that  excellent  arttat.  He  delighted  in  the 
ccorasatioa  ot  Mr.  Burke.  He  met  liim,  ibr  the  first  time,  at 
Hr.  Girrick's,  several  fears  ago.  On  the  next  day  be  aaid :  "  I 
soppoae,  Hurphy,  you  are  proud  of  your  oountryman ;  '  Gum 
talis  sit,  utinsm  noeter  esset  1' "  From  that'  time,  his  constant 
elwervation  was,  "  that  a  man  of  sense  conid  not  meet  Mr.  Bnrke, 
hy  aeddent,  under  a  gateway,  to  avoid  a  shower,  without  being 
cmvinoed,  that  he  wbs  the  Ibtt  maa  in  En^and."  Johnaoa  felt 
not  only  kindness,  but  teal  and  ardour  tar  his  Mends.  He  did 
every  thing  in  his  power  to  advance  the  reputation  of  Dr.  Gold- 
mith.  He  loved  bim,  tbongb  he  knew  his  failinga,  and  perticu- 
lariy  the  leaven  of  «ivy,  which  corroded  the  mind  of  that  elegant 
writer,  and  made  him  impatient,  without  disguise,  of  the  praises 
bestowed  on  sny  person  whstever.  Of  this  infirmity,  which 
marked  Ooldsmith's  charaotcr,  Johnson  gave  a  remarkable  in^ 
stance.  It  happened  that  he  went  with  air  Joshua  Reynolds 
and  Goldsmith,  to  see  the  ftntoccini,  wbicji  were  exhibited,  some 
years  ago,  in  or  near  the  Haymarket.  They  admired  the  curions 
medmnian  by  which  the  puppets  were  made  to  walk  the  stage, 
draw  a  chair  to  the  taUe,  sit  ^>wn,  write  a  letter,  and  perform  a 
variety  of  other  actiims,  with  snch  dexteiity,  that  "  tboogh  na- 
ture's jonm^men  made  the  men,  they  imitated  humanity,"  to 
Ike  astonishment  of  tbe  epecUtor.  The  entertainment  being 
over,  tbe  three  friends  retired  to  a  tavern.  Johnson  and  air 
Jeahna  talked  with  pleasure  of  what  they  had  seen ;  and,  says 
Johnaoa,  in  a  tone  of  admiration:  "  How  tlte  little  fellow  brand- 
Mied  his  spontoon  1"  "  There  is  nothing  in  it,"  replied  Gold- 
anith,  stsrting  up  with  impatience,  "  give  me  a  spontoon ;  I  can 
do  it  as  well  myself." 

Enjoying  his  amosements  at  his  weekly  club,  and  happy  in  a 
state  of  independence,  Jidinson  gained,  in  the  year  1765,  another 
leMmrce,  which  contributed,  mwe  than  any  thing  else,  to  exempt 
Um  from  the  solicitudes  of  life.  He  was  introduced  to  the  late 
Hr.  Thrale  and  his  family.  Mrs.  Piosai  has  related  the  feet, 
■nd  it  is,  therefore,  needless  to  repeat  it  in  this  place.  The  au- 
thor of  this  narrative  looks  back  to  the  share  he  bad  in  that  bn- 
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ainesB,  with  self-congratulation,  since  he  knows  the  tenderness 
which,  from  that  time,  soothed  Johnson's  cares  at  Strenthani,  and 
prolonged  a  valuable  life.  The  subacribera  to  Shakespeare  began 
to  despair  of  ever  seeing  the  promised  edition.  To  acquit  him- 
self of  this  obligation,  he  went  to  work  unwillingly,  but  pro- 
ceeded with  vigour.  In  the  month  of  October,  1765,  Shakespeare 
was  published ;  and,  in  a  short  time  after,  the  university  <^  Dublin 
sent  over  a  diploma,  in  honourable  terms,  creating  him  a  doctor 
(^  ia^vB.  Oxford,  in  eight  or  ten  years  afterwards,  followed  the 
example;  and,  till  then,  Johnson  never  assumed  the  title  of 
doctor.  In  I?^,  his  constitution  seemed  to  be  in  a  rapd  de- 
cline ;  and  that  ntotbid  melancholy,  which  often  clouded  his  ua- 
drastanding,  came  upon  him  with  a  deeper  gloom  than  ever.  Mr. 
and  Mn.  Throle  paid  him  a  visit  in  this  situation,  and  found  him 
on  hb  knees,  with  Dr.  Delap,  the  rector  of  Lewes,  in  Sussex, 
beseeching  Ood  to  continue  to  him  the  use  of  his  understanding- 
Air.  Thrale  took  him  to  his  house  at  Streatham,  and  Johnson, 
from  that  time,  bectune  a  constant  resident  in  the  family.  He 
went,  oceasiooally,  to  the  club  in  Gerard  street,  but  his  head- 
quarters were  fixed  at  Streatham.  An  apartment  was  fitted  up 
tot  him,  and  the  lilnrary  was  greatly  enlarged.  Parties  were 
constantly  invited  from  town  j  nnd  Johnson  was  every  day  at  an 
elegant  table,  with  select  and  polished  company.  Whatever  oould 
be  devised  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale  to  promote  the  happiness, 
and  establish  the  health  of  their  guest,  was  studiously  performed 
from  that  time  to  the  eod  of  Air.  Thrale's  life.  Johnson  accom- 
panied the  family,  in  all  their  summer  excursions,  to  Brightbelm- 
stone,  to  Wales,  and  to  Paris.  It  is  but  justice  to  Mr.  Thrale  to 
say,  that  a  more  ingenuous  frame  of  mind  no  man  possessed.  His 
education  at  Oxford  gave  him  the  habits  of  a  gentleman ;  his 
amiable  temper  recommended  his  conversation ;  and  the  good- 
ness of  his  heart  made  him  a  sincere  friend.  That  he  was  the 
patron  of  Johnson,  is  an  honour  to  his  memory. 

In  petty  dispntes  with  contemporary  writers,  or  the  wits  of 
the  age,  Johnson  was  seldom  entangled.  A  single  incident  of 
that  kind  may  not  be  unworthy  of  notice,  since  it  happened  with 
a  man  of  great  celebrity  in  his  tfme.  A  number  of  friends  dined 
with  Oarrick  on  a  Christmas  day.  Foote  was  then  in  Ireland. 
It  was  said,  at  table,  that  the  modern  Aristophanes  (so  Foote  was 
called)  had  been  horsewhipped  by  a  Dublin  apothecary,  for 
mimicking  him  on  the  stage.    "I  wonder,"  said  Garrick,  "that 
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any  man  iboold  Ao\r  ao  tnuch  resentment  to  Foote ;  he  has  a 
patent  for  radi  liberties ;  nobody  ever  thought  it  worth  his  while 
tfi  quarrel  with  him  in  London."  "  I  am  glad,"  aaid  Johnson, 
'to  find  that  the  man  is  riang  in  the  world."  The  expression 
was  afterwards  repeated  to  Ftmte,  who,  in'  return,  gave  ont,  that 
be  wonid  produce  the  Caliban  of  literature  cm  the  stage.  Being 
mfivmed  of  this  design,  Johnson  sent  word  to  Foote :  "  that  the 
theatre  bdng  intended  for  the  refcmnfttion  of  vice,  he  would  step 
bom  the  boxes  on  the  stage,  and  correct  him  beibre  the  audience." 
Foote  knew  the  intrepidity  of  his  antagonist,  and  abandoned  the 
design.  No  ill  will  ensued.  Johnson  used  to  say :  "  that  for 
broad-bced  mirth,  Foote  had  not  his  equal." 

Dr.  J(duuon's  bme  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  king.  His 
majesty  expressed  a  desire  to  see  a  man  of  whom  extraordinary 
things  WBte  aaid.  Accto^ingly,  the  librarian  at  Buckioghatn 
booae  inrited  Johnson  to  see  that  el^ant  collection  of  books,  at 
the  same  time  giving  a  hint  of  what  was  intended.  Hb  majesty 
entered  the  room,  and,  among  other  things,  asked  the  author, 
"  if  be  meant  to  give  the  world  any  more  of  his  compositions." 
JolmBoa  answered :  "  that  he  thooght  he  had  ivritten  enough." 
"  And  I  should  think  so  too,"  replied  his  majesty,  "  if  you  had 
not  written  so  well." 

Though  Johnson  tbonght  he  had  written  enough,  his  genius, 
even  in  spite  of  bodily  alu^psbness,  could  not  lie  still.  In  1770 
we  find  him  entering  the  lists,  as  a  political  writer.  The  flame 
of  discard  tJiat  blazed  throughout  the  nation,  on  the  expulsion  of 
Mr.  Wilkes,  and  the  final  determination  of  the  house  of  conunons, 
that  Mr.  Lattrell  was  duly  elected  by  two  hundred  and  six  votes, 
gainst  eleven  hundred  and  forty-three,  spread  a  general  spirit  of 
diacantent.  To  allay  the  tumult.  Dr.  Johnson  published  the 
False  Alarm.  Mrs.  Piozzi  informs  us,  "that  this  pamphlet  was 
written  at  her  house,  between  eight  o'clock  on  Wednesday  night 
and  twelve  on  Thuraday  night."  This  celerity  has  appeared 
woRderfhl  to  many,  and  some  have  donbted  the  truth.  It  may, 
bowever,  be  placed  within  the  bounds  of  probability.  Johnson 
baa  obaerved,  that  there  are  different  methods  of  composition. 
VirgQ  waa  used  to  pour  oat  a  great  number  of  verses  in  the 
morDing,  and  pass  the  day  in  retrenching  the  exuberances,  and 
correcting  inaccnncies ;  and  it  wta  Pope's  custom  to  write  his 
first  tbovg^ts  in  his  first  words,  and  gradually  to  smpliiy,  de^ 
ante,  rectify,  and  refine  them.  Others  employ,  at  once,  memory 
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and  inretitioii,  and,  with  little  intennediate  nae  of  the  pen,  ftsm 
and  ptJuh  Urge  magwi  by  continued  meditatioii,  and  write  titai 
productions  only,  when,  in  their  c^union,  they  have  oomjdeted 
thoQ.  This  last  was  Johnson's  method.  He  never  tocdc  hia 
pen  in  hand  till  he  had  well  wei^wd  his  snbject,  and  graaped,  in 
hia  mind,  the  sentiments,  the  train  of  aignment,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  whole.  Aa  he  often  thought  aloud,  he  had,  per- 
haps, talked  it  over  to  himself.  This  may  account  tor  that  rOf 
pidity  with  which,  in  genend.  He  despatched  hia  sheets  to  the 
ptem,  without  bong  at  the  trouble  of  a  fair  oopy.  Whaterer  may 
be  the  logic  or  eloquenoe  of  the  False  Alarm,  &b  honse  of  com- 
mons have  since  erased  the  reaolution  frixn  the  jonmala.  Bat 
whether  they  have  not  left  materials  &jr  a  fiitnre  ooutnjTCTsy 
may  be  made  a  qnestion. 

In  1771>  he  published  another  tract,  on  the  subject  of  Falkland 
islands.  The  demgn  was  to  show  the  impropriety  of  going  to 
war  with  Spain  for  on  Uand,  thrown  aside  from  hnmao  nae, 
stormy  in  winter,  and  barren  in  summer.  Pv  this  vnxk  it  is 
apparent,  that  materials  were  funii^ied  by  direetJon  of  the  mi- 
nister. 

At  the  approach  of  the  general  election  in  177^  he  wrote  a 
short  discourse,  called  The  Patriot,  not  with  any  viatble  applioM 
tion  to  Hr.  Wilkca ;  but  to  teach  the  pei^  to  reject  &b  leader^ 
of  oppoaition,  who  called  tbemselres  patriola.  In  177^,  iieii»< 
dertook  a  pamphlet  of  more  impcntanee,  namely,  Taxatkm  no 
Tyranny,  in  answer  to  the  Resolutions  and  Addren  of  the  Ame> 
riean  congress.  The  scope  of  the  srgument  was,  that  distant  co- 
lonies, which  had,  in  their  aasemUies,  a  l^islature  of  their  own, 
wae,  notwithstanding,  liable  to  be  taxed  in  a  British  parlia- 
ment, where  they  had  neither  peers  in  one  house,  nor  lupruaun- 
tativea  in  the  other.  He  was  of  opinion,  that  this  country  was 
strong  enough  to  en&rce  obedience.  "  When  an  ESn^ishman,"  he 
says,  "  is  told  that  the  Americana  dioot  up  like  the  hydra,  he  na.< 
torally  considers  how  the  hydra  was  desbnyed."  lie  ereat  hm 
shown  how  much  he  and  the  minister  of  that  day  were  miataken. 

The  account  of  the  Tour  to  the  Western  Isluids  of  Sootlaod, 
which  was  undertaken  in  the  autumn  of  I773>  in  cra^MDy  with 
Mr.  Boowell,  was  not  puUished  till  some  time  in  the  year  I77fi- 
This  hook  has  been  Tariooaly  received ;  by  some  extolled  Av  Ao 
degance  of  llie  narrative,  and  the  depth  of  obaervatiaB  on  life 
and  mannera ;  by  otiiers,  as  much  candemned«  as  a  week  of 
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aTowed  luwtility  to  tbe  Scotch  natirai.  The  praise  waa,  beymd 
all  qnevdon,  foirlj  deaerred ;  and  the  censure,  on  due  examhiK- 
liaa,  willappear  haatf  and  ill  founded.  That  Johnson  enter- 
tained eome  prejodiees  against  the  Scotch  must  not  be  diit- 
sonhled.  It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Boswell  says,  "  that  he  thou^t  their 
SDocen  in  England  eiceeded  their  proportion  of  real  merit,  and  he 
canld  not  but  see  in  them  that  nationality  which  no  liberal-minded 
k  will  deny."  The  anthor  of  tibese  memoiis  well  re- 
I.  that  Johnson  one  day  asked  him,  "  have  you  observed 
the  difierenoe  between  your  owu  country  impudence  and  Scotch 
impudence  i"  The  answer  being  in  the  negatiTe :  "  then  I  mil 
t^  you,"  said  Johnson.  "  The  impudence  of  an  Irietiman  is  the 
impudence  of  a  fly,  that  buKzea  about  you,  and  you  put  it  away, 
but  it  returns  again,  and  flutters  and  teases  yob.  The  impudence 
of  a  Scotsman  is  the  impudence  of  a  leech,  that  fixes  and  sucks 
jrour  Uood."  Upon  another  occaaitm,  this  writer  went  with  him 
into  the  slu^  of  Daries,  the  bookseller,  in  RusaeH  street,  Corent 
gsrden.  Davies  came  running  to  him,  almost  out  of  breath  with 
ji^ :  "  The  Scots  gendeman  is  come,  sir ;  his  principal  wish  is  to 
see  yon  ;  he  is  now  in  the  back  parlour."  "  Well,  well,  I'll  see 
the  gentlenuut,"  said  Jidmson.  He  walked  towards  the  room. 
Mr.  Boawell  was  the  person.  This  writer  followed,  with  no  small 
cariosity.  "  I  find,"  said  Mr.  Boswell,  "  that  I  am  come  to 
Loudon,  at  a  bod  time,  when  great  popular  prejudice  has  gone 
Sotth  against  us  Nmth  Britons  ;  but,  when  I  am  talking  to  you, 
I  am  talking  to  a  large  and  bberal  mind,  and  you  know  that  I 
cannot  help  comtHgJrom  ScotUmd."  "  Sir,"  said  Johnson,  "  no 
more  can  the  rest  of  your  countrymen  ■." 

He  had  other  reasons  that  helped  to  alienate  him  from  the  no- 
tires  of  Scotland.  Being  a  cordial  well-wisher  to  the  oonstitu- 
tion  in  diurcli  and  state,  he  did  not  think  that  CbItiu  and  John 
Knox  were  proper  founders  of  a  national  religion.  He  made, 
boiwerer,  a  wide  distinction  between  the  dissenters  of  Scotland 
and  the  separatists  of  England.  To  the  former  he  imputed  no 
disaffection,  no  want  of  li^ulty.  Their  soldiers  snd  their  officers 
had  shed  their  blood  with  seal  and  court^  in  the  service  of  great 
Britain  ;  and  the  people,  he  need  to  say,  were  content  with  their 
own  established  modes  of  worship,  without  wishing,  in  the  pre- 
sent age,  to  give  any  disturbaqce  to  the  church  of  England- 

■  Mr.  Boswell'i  ucount  of  thii  introductiaii  is  very  ditfe rant  from  thcRbarr. 
Sc*  Ui  life  of  JabMon.  ml.  i.p.  360. 8vo.  edit.  1804. 
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This  he  wu,  at  Eill  times,  ready  to  admit ;  and,  therefore,  dechired, 
that,  whenever  he  found  a  Scotchman,  to  whom  an  EngUshmim 
was  as  a  Scotchinan,  that  Scotchman  should  be  aa  an  Engliahman 
to  him.  In  thii,  surely,  there  was  no  rancour,  no  malevolence. 
The  diisenteiB,  on  this  aide  the  Tweed,  appeared  to  him  in  a  dif- 
ferent light.  Their  religion,  he  frequently  said,  was  too  worldly, 
too  political,  too  restless  and  and>itiaus.  The  doctrine  of  cashier> 
ing  kii^,  end  erecting,  on  the  ruins  ot  the  oonstituticHt,  a  new 
ionn  ot  government,  which  lately  issued  from  their  pulpits,  be 
Always  thought  was,  under  a  calm  disguise,  the  principle  that  lay 
lurking  in  their  hearts.  He  knew,  that  a  wild  democracy  had 
overturned  kings,  lords,  and  commons ;  and  that  a  set  of  republi- 
can fenatics,  who  would  not  bow  at  the  name  of  Jesns,  had  taken 
posseeaifm  of  all  the  livings,  and  all  the  parishes  in  the  kingdom. 
That  thoee  scenes  of  horror  might  never  be  renewed,  was  the 
ardent  wish  of  Dr.  Johnson ;  and,  though  he  apprehended  no 
danger  frotn  Scotland,  it  is  probable,  that  his  dislike  of  calviniHin 
mingled,  sometimes,  with  his  reflections  on  the  natives  of  that 
country.  The  association  of  ideas  could  not  be  easily  broken ;  bnt 
it  is  well  known,  that  he  loved  and  respected  many  gentlemen 
from  that  part  of  the  island.  Dr.  Robertson's  History  of  Scotland, 
and  Dr.  Beattie's  Essays,  w^e  subjects  of  his  ccHtstant  ]»Biae. 
Mr.  Boewell,  Dr.  Rose,  of  Chlswick,  Andrew  Millar,  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, the  printer,  and  the  late  Mr.  Strahan,  were  among  his  moot 
intimate  friends.  Many  others  might  be  added  to  the  list.  -  He 
scorned  to  enter  Scotland  as  a  spy ;  thou^  Hawkins,  his  bio- 
grapher, and  the  {oofleBGing  defender  of  his  &me,  allowed  himself 
leave  to  represent  him  in  that  ignoble  character.  He  went  into 
Scotland  to  survey  men  and  fpanners.  Antiquities,  fossils,  and 
minerals,  were  not  within  his  province.  He  did  not  visit  tbnt 
country  to  settle  the  station  of  Roman  camps,  or  the  spot,  where 
Galgacus  fought  the  last  battle  for  public  liberty.  1^  peojde, 
their  customs,  and  the  progress  of  literatnre,  were  his  objects. 
The  civilities  which  he  received  in  the  course  of  his  tour,  have 
been  r^>aid  with  grated  acknowledgment,  and,  generally,  with 
great  el^ance  of  expression.  His  crime  is,  that  he  found  the 
country  bare  of  O^es,  and  he  has  stated  the  fact.  This,  Mr. 
BoBwell,  in  his  toor  to  the  Hel»ides,  has  told  us,  was  reeented, 
by  bis  conntrymen,  with  anger  inflamed  to  rancour ;  but  he  admits 
that  there  are  fow  trees  on  the  east  side  of  Scotland.  Mr.  Pen- 
nant, in  his  tour,  says,  that,  in  some  parts  of  the  eastern  side  of 
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tlie  country,  he  nw  serenl  large  plantntionB  ai  pine,  planted  hj 
gentlemen  near  tbeir  seata ;  and,  in  this  respect,  such  a  laudaUe 
«IMrit  prevails,  that,  in  anodm  half-century,  it  never  shall  be 
Mid,  "  To  spy  the  ankednen  of  the  land  are  you  come."  John- 
BDO  could  not  wait  for  that  half-century,  and,  theiefiMc,  men- 
tioned  thingi  n  he  found  them.  If,  in  any  thing,  he  has  been 
mistaken,  he  has  made  m  fair  mpolc^,  in  the  last  paragraph  of  his 
book,  avowing  with  candour :  "  That  he  may  have  been  eurpfised 
1^  modes  of  life,  tmd  appearances  «f  nature,  that  are  iamiliar  to 
men  of  wider  survey,  and  more  varied  oonversBtion.  Novehy  end 
^Dortmce  must  always  be  reciprocal :  and  he  is  oonscions  tliat  his 
ttmii^ita  on  natianal  maanen,  are  the  thoughts  (£  one  who  hss 
Been  but  little." 

The  poems  of  Ossian  made  a  part  of  Jtrfmson's  inquiry,  dnrii^ 
his  residence  in  Scotland  and  the  Hebrides.  On  his  return  to 
England,  November,  1773,  a  storm  seemed  to  be  gathenog  over 
his  bead;  but  the  cloud  never  bunt,  and  the  t^t^ar  ntva  felL 
— U3ssian,  it  is  well  known,  was  presented  to  the  public,  as  a 
translation  from  the  Erse ;  but  that  Uib  was  a  fraud,  Johnstm 
declared,  without  hesitation.  "  The  Erse,"  he  says,  "  was  always 
etal  oalj,  and  never  a  written  language.  The  Welsh  snd  the 
Iiish  were  more  cultivated.  In  Erse,  there  was  not  in  the 
world  a  single  manuscript  a  hundred  years  (Ad.  Martin,  who,  in  ' 
the  last  century,  published  an  account  of  the  Western  Islaads, 
mentiMis  Irish,  but  never  Erse  mauuscripts,  to  be  found  in  the 
klands  in  his  time.  The  bards  could  not  read ;  if  they  could, 
they  mighty  probably,  have  written.  But  the  bard  was  a  barba- 
rian among  barbarians,  and,  knowing  nothing  himself,  lived  with 
others  that  knew  no  man.  If  there  is  a  manuscript  from  which 
the  translation  was  made,  in  what  age  wss  it  written,  and  where 
ii  it  ^  If  it  was  collected  '&om  oral  recitation,  it  could  <HiIy  be  > 
in  detadied  ports,  and  scattered  fragments;  the  wh<de  ts  too 
1«^  to  be  remembered.  Who  put  it  together  in  ite  present 
farm  f"  Fat  these,  and  such  like  reasons,  Jidmsoa  calls  the  whole 
'an  impastBTB.  He  adds,  "  The  editor,  or  author,  never  could 
show  the  osigiaal,  ncn-  can  it  be  shown  by  any  other.  To  revenge 
lesson  able  incredulity,  by  refusing  evidence,  is  a  degree  of  inso.- 
lence  with  which  the  world  is  not  yet  acquainted ;  and  stubborn 
andacity  is  the  last  refuge  of  guilt."  This  reasoning  carries  with 
It  great  weight.  It  roused  the  resentment  of  Mr.  Macpherson. 
He  sent  a  thrratening  letter  to  the  author ;  and  Johnstm  ausweted 
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him  in  the  rough  phrase  of  etern  defiance.  The  two  heroes  frowned 
at  a  distance,  but  never  came  to  action. 

In  the  year  1777,  the  misfbrtniies  of  Dr.  Dodd  excited  hia 
compassion.  He  wrote  a  speech  for  that  nnhappy  man,  when 
called  np  to  receive  judgoleiit  of  death ;  besides  two  petitions, 
<me  to  the  king,  and  another  to  the  qaeen;  and  a  sermon  to  be 
preached  hy  Dodd  to  the  convicts  in  Newgate.  It  may  appear 
trifling  to  add,  that,  about  the  same  time,  he  wrote  a  prologue  to 
the  comedy  of  a  Word  to  the  Wise,  written  by  Hugh  Kelly. 
The  plaj,  some  yean  before,  had  been  damned  by  a  party  on  the 
first  night.  It  was  revived  for  the  benefit  of  the  author's  widow'. 
Mrs.  FioBzi  relates,  that  when  Johnson  was  rallied  for  these  ex- 
ertions, so  close  to  one  another,  his  answer  was,  "  When  they 
Mone  to  me  with  a  dying  parson,  and  a  dead  stay-maker,  what 
can  a  man  do?" 

We  come  now  to  the  last  of  his  literary  labours.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  booksellers,  he  undertook  the  Lives  of  the  Poets. 
The  first  publication  was  in  177^,  and  the  whole  was  completed 
in  1781.  In  a  memorandum  of  that  year,  he  says,  some  time  in 
March  he  finished  the  Lives  of  the  Poets,  which  he  wrote  in  his 
usual  way,  dilatorily  and  hastily,  unwilling  to  work,  yet  worldag 
with  vigour  and  haste.  In  another  place,  he  hopes  they  are  writ- 
ten in  such  a  manner,  as  may  tend  to  the  promotiiNi  of  piety.  That 
the  history  of  so  many  men,  who,  in  their  different  d^^reea,  made 
themselves  conspicuous  in  their  time,  was  not  written  recraitly 
after  their  deaths,  seems  to  be  an  omission  that  does  no  honour  to 
the  republic  of  letters.  Their  contemporaries,  in  general,  locked 
on  with  calm  indi&rence,  and  suffered  wit  and  genius  to  vamah 
oat  of  the  world  in  total  silence,  unregarded  and  unlamented. 
Was  there  no  friend  to  pay  the  tribute  o£  a  tear?  No  just  ob- 
server of  life  to  record  the  virtues  of  the  deceased  i  Was  even 
envy  silent  ?  It  seemed  to  have  been  t^^reed,  that  if  an  author's 
works  survived,  the  history  of  the  man  was  to  give  no  moral 
lesson  to  ai^-ages.  If  tradititoi  told  ns  tiiat  Ben  Jonson  went 
to  the  Devil  tavern;  that  Shakespeare  stole  deer,  end  held  the 
stirrup  at  play-house  doors ;  that  Dryden  frequented  Button's 
coffee-house;  curiosity  was  lulled  asleep,  sad  biography  fbigot 
the  best  part  of  her  function,  which  is,  to  instruct  mankind  by 
examides  taken  from  the  school  of  life.  This  taak  remaioed  fca- 
Dr.  Johnson,  when  yean  had  rolled  away ;  when  the  channels  of 
iaftamation  were,  for  the  most  part,  choked  up,  and  little  re- 
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mftined  bemdes  donbtAil  anecdote,  oncertua  traditioiij  and  vi^jue 
repwt. 

"  Nunc  (itiu  infbnnu  premit  ct  ddeita  vcttutu." 
Tbe  wine  of  biography  has  been  better  understood  in  other 
ages,  and  in  other  conntriea.  Tacitoa  iafonns  na,  tbat  to  recMd 
the  lives  and  duuracterg  of  illastrioua  men,  was  the  practice  of  the 
Roman  anthora,  in  the  early  periods  of  the  republic.  In  France, 
the  example  has  been  followed.  Fontenelle,  D'Alembert,  and 
monsieur  Ttunaaa,  have  left  models  in  this  kind  of  oonipaeition. 
They  hare  embalmed  the  dead.  But  it  is  true,  that  they  had 
inchements  and  advantages,  even  at  a  distant  day,  which  could 
not,  by  any  diligence,  be  obtaiaed  by  Dr.  Johnson.  The  wits  of 
France  liad  ample  materials.  They  lived  in  a  nation  of  eritia, 
who  had,  at  heart,  the  honour  done  to  their  country  by  their  poetsj 
th«r  heroes,  and  thdr  philosophers.  They  had,  beddes,  an  acA- 
demy  of  belles-lettres,  where  genius  was  cultivated,  refined,  and 
encouraged.  They  had  the  tracts,  the  essays,  and  dissertations, 
which  remain  in  the  memoirs  of  the  academy,  and  they  had  the 
speedies  of  the  several  membeFs,  delivered  at  their  first  admissioQ 
to  a  seat  in  that  learned  assembly.  In  those  speedies  the  new 
academician  did  ample  justice  to  the  memory  of  faia  predecessor  ; 
and  ^ou^  his  harangue  was  decorated  wkh  the  colours  of  elo- 
quence, and  was,  for  that  reason,  called  panegyric,  yet,  being  pro- 
nounced bef<»e  qualified  judges,  who  knew  the  talents,  the  con- 
duct, and  morals  of  the  deceased,  the  speaker  could  not,  with  pro- 
priety, wand^  into  the  regions  of  fiction.  The  truth  was  known, 
before  it  was  udimied.  The  academy  saw  the  marble  befisre  the 
artist  polished  it.  But  this  country  has  had  no  academy  of  lite- 
rature. The  public  mind,  tot  centuries,  has  been  engroeaed  l^ 
party  and  &ctk)n ;  "  by  the  madness  of  many  for  the  gain  of  a 
few;"  by  civil  wars,  religious  dissensions,  trade  and  commerce, 
and  the  arts  of  accnmnlating  wealth.  Amidst  such  attentions, 
who  can  wonder  that  cold  praise  has  been  often  the  only  reward 
of  merit?  In  this  country.  Dr.  Nathaniel  Hodges,  who,  like  the 
good  bishop  of  Marseilles,  drew  purer  breath  amidst  the  conta- 
gion of  the  plague  in  London,  and,  during  the  whole  time,  conti- 
nned  in  the  city,  administering  medical  asnstance,  was  sofieted, 
as  Johnson  used  to  relate,  wifb  tears  in  his  eyes,  to  die  for  debt, 
in  a  gaol.  In  this  country,  the  man  who  brought  the  New  river 
to  London,  was  ruined  by  that  noble  project ;  and,  in  this  coun- 
try, Otway  died  fin-  want,  oa  Tower  hill;    Butler,  the  great 
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antbor  of  Hndibraa,  whose  name  can  only  die  with  the  Rngliiih 
language,  was  left  to  languiah  in  porerty ;  the  particulara  of  hin 
liie  almost  anknawo,  and  scarce  a  vestige  of  him  left,  except  his 
tnunortal  poem.  Had  there  been  an  academy  of  literature,  the 
lives,  at  least,  of  those  celebrated  persons,  would  have  been  writ- 
ten for  the  benefit  of  posteritf .  Swift,  it  seemi,  bad  the  idea  of 
such  an  institntitoij  and  proposed  it  to  lord  Oxford ;  bat  wh^ 
and  tory  were  more  important  objects.  It  is  needless  to  dissem- 
Ue,  tlutt  Or.  Johnson,  in  the  life  of  Roscommon,  talks  of  the  in- 
ntility  of  auoh  a  project.  "  In  this  country,"  he  says,  "an  aca- 
demy  could  be  expected  to  do  but  little.  If  an  academiciaD'a 
place  were  profitable,  it  would  be  given  by  interest ;  if  attendance 
were  gratuitoua,  it  would  be  rarely  paid,  and  no  man  would  en- 
dure the  least  disgust.  Unanimity  is  impossible,  and  debate 
would  separate  the  assembly."  To  this  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
answer,  that  the  Rt^al  society  has  not  been  dissolved  by  sullea 
disgust  j  and  the  modem  academy,  at  Somerset  honse,  has  already 
performed  much,  and  promises  more.  Unanimity  is  not  neces- 
sary to  such  an  assembly.  On  the  ccntrary,  by  difference  <4 
opinion,  and  collision  of  sentiment,  the  cause  of  literature  would 
thrive  and  flodrish.  The  true  principles  of  criticism,  the  secret 
(^  fine  writing,  the  investigation  of  antiquities,  and  other  interest- 
ing subjects,  might  occasion  a  clash  of  opinions ;  but,  in  that  ctm-- 
tantion,  truth  would  receive  illustration,  and  the  essays  of  the 
several  members  would  supply  the  memoirs  of  the  academy. 
"  But,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  suppose  the  philological  decree 
made  and  promulgated,  what  would  be  its  authority  ?  In  abso- 
lute government  there  is,  sometimes,  a  general  reverence  paid  to 
all  that  has  the  sanction  of  power  the  countenance  of  greatness. 
— How  little  this  is  the  state  of  our  eoBntry,  needs  not  to  be  told. 
The  edicts  of  an  Enf^iah  academy  would,  probably,  be  read  by 
many,  only  that  tbey  may  be  sure  to  disobey  them.  The  present 
mann««  of  the  nation  would  deride  authority,  and,  thereft»e, 
nothing  is  left,  bnt  that  every  writer  should  criticise  himself." 
This,  surely,  is  not  conclusive.  It  is  by  the  standard  of  the  best 
writers,  that  every  man  settles,  for  himself,  his  plan  of  legitimate 
composition ;  and  since  the  anthmity  of  superior  genius  is  acknow- 
ledged, that  autfatn'ity,  which  the  individual  obtains,  would  not 
be  lessened  by  on  association  with  others  cf  distit^inished  ability. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  inferred,  that  an  academy  of  literature 
would  be  an  establishment  highly  useful,  and  sn  btHiour  to  litem- 
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tore.  In  rocli  an  iiutitutioa,  profitable  pkcee  would  not  be 
wanted.  "  Vatis  avanu  hand  facile  eat  animus  ■"  and  the  mi- 
nister, >riu>  shall  find  lei8UTe,fr»nipamand  faction,  to  cany  Midi 
a  acheme  into  execudtm,  will,  in  all  probability)  be  respected  by 
poMerity,  as  the  MBceaas  of  lettera. 

We  now  take  leave  vi  Dr.  Johnscn,  as  an  author.  Four  to- 
Iinnes  of  his  Lires  of  the  Poets  were  published  in  1778>  tintl  the 
work  was  completed  in  1781-  Should  biography  ftiU  again  into 
dinue,  there  will  not  always  be  a  Johnaon  to  look  back  through 
a  century,  and  give  a  body  of  critical  and  moral  instruction.  In 
April,  1781>  be  lost  his  friend  Mr.  Thrale.  His  own  words,  is 
his  diary,  will  beit  tell  that  melancholy  erent.  "  On  W^^ee- 
day,  the  lltb  of  April,  was  buried  my  dear  friend  Mr.  Thrale, 
who  died  on  Wednesday,  the  4th,  and  with  him  were  buried  many 
of  my  hopea  and  pleasures.  About  five,  I  think,  on  Wednesday 
monung,  he  expired.  I  Felt  ahnoat  the  Ust  flutter  of  his  pulse, 
and  looked,  for  the  last  time,  upon  the  face,  that,  for  fifteen  years 
before,  had  never  been  turned  upon  me  but  with  respect  and 
benignity.  Farewell:  may  Qod,  that  delighteth  in  mercy,  have 
had  mercy  on  theel  I  had  constantly  prayed  for  him  before  his 
death.  The  decease  of  him,  from  whose  friendship  I  had  ob- 
tained many  opportunities  of  amusement,  and  to  whom  I  turned 
my  thoughts,  as  to  a  refuge  front  misfortunes,  has  left  me  heavy. 
Bat  my  business  is  with  myself." — From  the  close  of  his  last 
work,  the  malady  that  persecuted  him  through  life  came  upon 
him  with  alarming  severity,  and  his  constitution  declined  apace. 
In  17^3,  his  old  friend,  Levet,  expired,  without  warning  and 
without  a  groan.  Events  like  these  reminded  Johnson  of  his 
own  nuHTtality.  He  continued  his  visits  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  at 
Streatham,  to  the  7th  day  i^  October,  1782,  when,  having  first 
composed  a  prayer  for  the  happiness  of  a  family,  with  whom  he 
bad,  for  many  years,  enjoyed  tiie  pleasures  and  ctonforts  of  life,  he 
removed  to  his  own  house  in  town.  He  says  he  was  up  early  in 
the  momiiig,  and  read  fortuitously  iu  the  Gospel, "  whi<^  was  his 
parting  use  of  the  lilsrary."  The  merit  of  the  family  is  manifested 
by  tbe  sense  he  had  of  it,  and  we  see  his  heart  overflowing  with 
gratitude.  He  leaves  the  place  with  r^ret,  and  "  caaU  a  linger- 
ing look  behind." 

The  few  remaining  ocourr»ioea  may  be  soon  despatched.  In 
the  month  of  June,  1783,  Jt^uuon  had  a  paralytic  stroke,  which 
affected  his  speech  only.    He  wrote  to  Dr.  I^ylor,  of  West- 
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miiwter;  and  to  his  friend  Mr.  Allen,  the  printer,  who  lired  at 
the  next  door.  Dr.  Broddeaby  anived  in  a  ahm  time,  and  by 
his  care,  and  that  of  Dr.  Heberden,  Jdiitwn  aoon  reqorered. 
During  hia  illneaa,  the  writer  of  this  narrative  visited  him,  and 
fo«nd  him  reading  Dr.  Watson's  Cbymistiy.  Articulating  with 
difficulty,  he  said,  "  Frwn  this  book,  he  who  knows  nothing  may 
learn  a  great  deali  and  he  who  knows,  will  be  pleased  to  find  his 
knowledge  recalled  to  his  mind  in  a  manner  highly  pleaiung."  In 
the  month  of  August  he  set  out  for  Lichfield,  on  a  visit  to  Mra> 
Lucy  Porter,  the  daughter  of  his  wiie  by  her  first  husband ;  and, 
in  his  way  back,  paid  his  respects  to  Dr.  Adams,  at  Oxford.  Mrs. 
Will^ms  died,  at  his  bouse  in  Bolt  court,  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, during  his  absence.  This  was  another  shock  to  a  mind 
like  his,  ever  agitated  by  the  thoughts  of  futurity.  The  contem- 
plation of  his  own  approaching  end  was  constantly  before  his 
eyes ;  and  the  prospect  of  death,  he  declared,  was  terrible.  For 
many  years,  when  he  was  not  disposed  to  enter  into  the  conv«r' 
sation  going  forward,  whoever  sat  near  his  chair,  mi^t  hear  him 
repeating,  from  Shakespeare, 


"  Aye,  but  lo  in,  uul  go  we  kdow  not  where 
To  lie  ia  cold  otntructioii  uid  to  rot; 
This  scDiible  waim  motioa  U  become 
A  kiKided  clod,  tad  the  delighted  ipirit 
To  bUhe  in  ficiy  Ooodi" 

And  from  Milton, 

■■  Who  would  lose. 


For  feki  of  pMD,  thu  inldlectnal  b«iag1" 

By  the  death  of  Mrs.  WiUiams  he  was  left  in  a  state  of  desti- 
tution, with  nobody  but  Frank,  his  black  servant,  to  sooth  his 
anxious  moments.  In  November,  1783,  he  was  swelled  firom 
head  to  foot  with  a  dropsy.  Dr.  Brockleaby,  with  that  benevo- 
lence with  wluch  he  always  asMSts  his  friends,  paid  his  visits 
with  assiduity.  The  medicines  prescribed  were  so  efficadoas, 
that,  in  a  few  days,  Johnson,  while  he  was  offering  up  his  prayers, 
was  suddenly  obliged  to  rise,  and,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  dis- 
charged twenty  pints  of  water. 

Johnson,  being  eased  of  bis  dropsy,  began  to  entertain  hopes 
that  the  vigour  of  his  constitution  was  not  entirely  bn^eo.  For 
the  sake  of  conversing  with  his  iriends,  he  established  a  conrer- 
sation  club,  to  meet  on  every  Wednesday  evening ;  and,  to  serve 
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a  mw  whom  fae  had  known  in  Mr.  Thrsle's  tonsebold  tar  muij 
j9txa,  the  place  wu  fixed  at  bis  house,  in  Essex  street,  near  the 
Temple.  To  answer  the  malignant  remarks  of  sir  John  Hawkins, 
OB  this  sobject,  were  a  wretched  waste  of  tune.  Frofeaatng  to  be 
JtAnaoa'n  friend,  that  biographer  has  raised  more  objectiiHia  to 
his  character,  than  all  the  enemies  to  that  excellent  man.  Sir 
John  had  a  root  of  bittemese  that  "  pnt  rancours  in  the  vessel  of 
bis  peace."  Fielding,  he  says,  was  the  inventor  of  a  cant  phrase, 
"  Goodneas  of  heart,  which  means  little  more  than  the  virtue  of 
a  bone  or  a  dog."  He  should  have  known,  that  kind  affections 
are  the  essence  irf  virtue :  they  are  the  will  of  God  implanted  in 
oar  nature,  to  aid  and  strengthen  moral  obligation  ;  t^ey  incite 
toaction:  a  sense  of  benevtdence  is  no  less  necessary  than  a  sense 
of  duty.  Good  affections  are  an  (Hnament,  not  only  to  an  autlHn', 
but  to  bis  writings.  He  who  shows  himself  upon  a  cold  scent  for 
opportnnities  to  bark  and  snarl  throughout  a  volume  of  six  bnn- 
dred  pages,  may,  if  he  will,  pretend  to  moralise;  but  goodness  of 
heart,  or,  to  use  that  piditer  phrase,  "  the  virtue  of  a  horse  or  n 
dog,"  would  redound  num  to  his  honour.  But  sir  John  is  no 
more:  our  business  is  with  Johnson.  The  members  of  his  club 
were  respectable  for  their  rank,  their  talents,  and  their  literature. 
They  attended  with  punctuality,  till  about  Midsummer,  1784, 
when,  with  some  appearance  of  health,  Johnson  went  into  Dnby- 
shire,  and  thence  to  Lichfield.  WhUe  be  was  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  his  friends,  in  town,  were  labouring  for  his  benefit.  The 
air  of  a  more  southern  climate,  they  thought,  might  prolong  a  va- 
luable life.  But  a  pension  of  three  hundred  pounds  a  year  was 
a  slender  fund  for  a  travelling  valetudinarian,  and  it  was  not  then 
known  that  he  bad  saved  a  moderate  sum  of  money.  Mr.  Boswell 
and  sir  Joshua  Reynolds  undotook  to  solicit  the  patronage  of  the 
chancellor.  With  lord  Thnrlow,  while  he  was  at  the  bar,  John- 
ton  was  well  acquainted.  He  was  often  beard  to  say,  "  Thurlow 
is  a  man  of  such  vigour  of  mind,  that  I  never  knew  I  was  to 
meet  him,  bat — I  was  going  to  say,  I  was  afraid,  but  that  ivould 
not  be  true,  for  I  never  was  afraid  of  any  man ;  but  I  never 
knew  that  I  was  to  meet  Thurlow,  bat  I  knew  I  had  something 
to  enooonter."  The  chancellor  undertook  to  recommend  John- 
nn's  case;  but  without  success.  To  protract,  if  passible,  the 
days  of  a  man,  whom  he  respected,  be  offered  to  advance  the  sum 
of  five  hundred  pounds.  Being  informed  of  this  at  Lichfield, 
Jdmson  wrote  the  following  letter : 
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"  Mr  LOBD, — After  a  long,  and  not  inattentive  obaOTTstbii  of 
mankind,  tbe  generoaity  of  your  lordship's  offer  raises  in  me  not 
leas  wander  than  gratitnde.  Boonty,  so  liberally  bestowed,  I 
should  f^adly  receive,  if  my  conditirai  made  it  neceaaary ;  fiv  to 
soch  a  mind  who  would  not  be  proud  to  own  his  obligations? 
But  it  has  pleased  Ood  to  restore  me  to  so  ip'eat  a  measure  ot 
health,  that,  if  I  should  now  appropriate  so  much  of  a  fortune 
destined  to  do  good,  I  could  not  escape  from  myself  the  chaige  of 
advaadng  a  iolse  claim.  My  journey  to  the  continent,  thou^^  I 
once  thought  it  necessary,  was  never  much  encouraged  1^  my 
physicians ;  and  I  was  very  desirous  that  your  lordship  should  be 
told  it,  by  sir  Joshua  Reyuolds,  as'on  event  very  uncertain ;  toTf 
if  I  grew  ranch  better,  I  should  not  be  willing;  if  much  worBe,  1 
should  not  be  able  to  m^rate.  Your  lordship  was  first  sdJcited 
without  my  knowledge;  but  when  I  was  told  that  yon  were 
pleased  to  honour  me  with  your  patronage,  I  did  not  expect  to 
hear  of  a  refusal ;  yet,  as  I  have  had  no  long  time  to  Intwd  hopes, 
and  have  not  rioted  in  imaginary  opulence,  this  cold  reception 
has  been  scarce  a  disappointment ;  and  from  your  lordship's  kind- 
ness I  have  received  a  benefit  which  only  men,  like  you,  are  able 
to  bestow.  I  shall  now  live  miki  carior,  with  a  higher  opinion  of 
my  own  merit. 

I  am,  my  lord, 

Your  lordship's  mast  obliged. 

Most  grateful,  and  most  humble  servant, 

Sam  UK  L  JoBNBON. 
ScpUmbei,  1784." 

We  have,  in  this  instance,  the  exertion  of  two  congenial  minda; 
one,  with  a  generous  impulse,  relieving  merit  in  distress ;  and  the 
Other,  by  gratitude  and  dignity  of  sentiment,  rising  to  an  equal 
elevation. 

It  seems,  however,  that  greatness  of  mind  is  not  confined  to 
greatness  of  rank.  Dr.  Brocklesby  was  not  content  to  assist  with 
his  medical  art;  he  resolved  to  minister  to  his  patient's  mind, 
and  pluck  from  his  memory  the  sorrow  which  the  late  refusal 
from  a  high  quarter  might  occasion.  To  enable  him  to  visit  the 
south  of  France,  in  pursuit  of  health,  he  offered,  from  his  own 
funds,  an  annuity  of  one  hundred  pounds,  payable  quarterly. 
This  was  a  sweet  oblivious  antidote,  but  it  was  not  accepted,  £ar 
the  reasons  assigned  to  the  chancellor.     The  proposal,  however. 
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wiD  do  bononr  to  Dr.  Brocklesby,  as  long  as  liberal  Mntlineiit 
shall  be  ranked  among  the  social  virtues. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1784,  we  find  Dr.  Johnson  cwre- 
Hponding  with  Mr.  Nichols,  the  intell^ent  compiler  of  the  Gen- 
tleman's Magaaine,  and,  in  the  langnor  of  aickneas,  still  deeirouq 
to  contribute  all  in  his  power  to  the  advancement  of  sdenoe  and 
naefiil  knowledge.  He  rai;>]  in  a  letter  to  that  gentleman,  dated 
Lidifield,  October  20,  that  "  he  should  be  glad  to  give  so  skilful 
a  lorer  of  antiquities  any  information."  He  adds,  "  At  Ashr 
bonme,  where  I  had  rery  little  company,  I  had  the  Inck  to  borrow 
Sfr.  Bowyer's  Life,  a  book,  so  full  of  contemporary  history,  that 
a  literary  man  must  find  some  of  his  old  friends.  I  thou^^t  that 
I  coold,  now  and  then,  have  told  you  some  hints  worth  youT' 
notice:  we,  perhaps,  may  talk  a  life  over.  I  hope  we  shall  be 
much  together.  Yon  must  now  be  to  me  what  you  were  before, 
and  what  dear  Mr.  Allen  was  besides.  He  was  taken  unexpect- 
edly away,  bnt,  I  think,  he  was  a  very  good  man.  I  have  made 
very  little  progress  in  recovery.  I  am  very  weak,  and  very  sleep- 
lev;  bat  I  lire  on  and  hope." 

In  that  languid  condition  he  arrived,  on  the  16th  of  November, 
at  his  house  in  Bolt  court,  there  to  end  his  days.  He  laboured 
with  the  dropsy  and  an  asthma.  He  was  attended  by  Dr. 
Heberden,  Dr.  Warren,  Dr.  Brocklesby,  Dr.  Butter,  and  Mr. 
Cnuksbank,  the  eminent  surgeon.  Eternity  presented  to  hig 
mind  an  awfid  prospect,  and,  with  as  mnch  virtne  as,  perhaps, 
ever  is  the  lot  of  man,  he  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  his  disso- 
lution. His  friends  awakened  the  comfortable  reflection  of  a 
weD-spent  life;  and,  as  his  end  drew  near,  they  had  the  satis- 
bction  of  seeing  him  composed,  and  even  cheerful,  insomuch 
tliat  he  was  able,  in  the  course  of  his  restless  nights,  to  make 
translations  of  Greek  epigrams  ^m  the  Anthologia ;  and  to 
compose  a  Latin  e[Htaph  for  his  &ther,  his  mother,  and  his  bro- 
ther Nathaniel.  He  meditated,  at  the  same  time,  a  Latin  in-' 
■oiption  to  the'  memory  of  Oarrick ;  but  his  vigour  was  ex- 
hausted. 

His  love  of  literature  was  a  passion  that  stuck  to  his  last  sand. 
Seven  days  before  his  death  he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  bis 
fiiend  Mr.  Nichols : 

"  8ia, — The  late  learned  Mr,  Swinton,  of  Oxford,  having  one 
day  remarked,  that  one  man,  meaning,  I  suppose,  no  man  but  him* 
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self,  oould  aeaga  nil  the  parts  of  the  Andent  Unirenal  Histary 
to  their  proper  authmv,  at  the  request  of  sir  Robert  Chamben, 
or  myself,  gftre  the  account  which  I  now  transmit  to  you,  in  his 
lown  hand,  heing  willing  that  of  bo  great  a  work  the  history  shoold 
be  known,  and  that  each  writer  should  receive  his  due  propor- 
tion ot  praise  from  posterity. 

I  recommend  to  jrou  to  preserve  this  scrap  of  literary  intelli- 
gence, in  Mr.  Swinton's  own  band,  or  to  deposit  it  in  the  Mu- 
seum ^  that  the  veracity  of  this  account  may  never  be  doubted. 


Your  most  humble  servant, 

Sah.  Johnson. 


Cyrenaica. 

Mumuicii. 

B^io  Syrlica. 

Torlu,  Tulan,  u»d  Moguli. 

The  Diuertalion  on  the  peopling  of  America. 

The  Dinertalion  on  the  IndepeadcDcj  of  the  Arabi. 

The  Cosmogony,  uid  >  unall  part  of  the  Hittory  immediilety  rollowiog.  Bj 
Mr.  Sale. 

To  the  Bin^  of  Abraham.    Chiefl;  by  Mr.  Shelvock. 

Hulorj  of  the  Jews,  Glult,  and  Spaniards.    By  Mr.  Paalmanaiai. 

Xenophon'i  Hetmt.    By  the  Hme. 

Uistory  of  the  Peniaut,  and  the  Comtaalioopolitu  Empire.  By  Di.  Camp- 
hell. 

History  of  the  Romaiu.     By  Mr.  Bower*. 


>  It  ii  there  deposited. 

■  Before  ihn  aulhentic  commimicatioo,  Mr.  Nichols  bad  givea,  in  the  volume 
ottlie  Geallcman'c  Migaiine,  for  1781,  p.  3T0,  the  followiag  account  of  (he 
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On  the  morning  of  December  7,  Dr.  Johnaon  requested  to  see 
Mr.  Nicbols.  A  iew  days  beftsv,  he  iiad  IxHTowed  some  of  the 
early  volumes  of  the  migaziiie,  with  a  praieased  intentiimi  topcunt 
out  the  pieoM  vhkh  he  had  written  in  that  collection.  The 
books  lay  on  the  tatde,  with  many  leaves  doubled  down,  and,  in 
particular,  those  which  contained  his  share  in  the  parliamentary 
ddiates.  Such  was  the  goodness  of  Johnscm's  heart,  that  he 
then  declared,  that  "  those  debates  were  the  only  parts  of  his 
writtngs  which  gare  him  any  compunction :  but  that,  at  the  time 
he  wrote  than,  he  had  do  cooception  that  he  was  imposing  upon 
the  world,  dioo^  they  were,  freqtiently,  written  from  very  slen- 
der  materials,  and  often  fit«n  none  at  all,  the  mere  coinage  of  his 
own  imaginatinn."  He  added,  "  that  he  never  wrote  any  part  of 
his  work  with  equal  vekcity."  "  Three  columns  of  the  magasine 
in  an  hour,"  he  said,  "  was  no  uncommon  effint ;  which  wa8.&ster 
than  most  persons  could  have  transoibed  that  quantity.  In  one 
day,  in  particular,  and  that  not  a  very  long  one,  he  wrote  twelve 
pages,  man  in  quantity  than  erer  he  wrote  at  any  other  time, 
eicept  in  the  Life  of  Savage,  of  which  forty-eight  pages,  ia  octavo, 
were  the  production  of  one  hmg  day,  including  a  port  of  the 

In  the  course  of  the  conversation,  he  asked  whether  any  of  the* 
fsmOy  t^  Fsiclen,  the  printer,  were  living.  Being  told  that  the 
geographer,  near  Charing  Gross,  was  Fsden'e  son,  he  said,  after  a 
short  paose,  "  I  borrowed  a  guinea  of  his  fether  near  thirty  years 
aff} ;  be  so  good  as  to  take  this,  and  pay  it  for  me." 

Wishing  to  dischsige  every  duty,  and  every  obligstion,  J<^- 
son  recollected  another  debt  of  ten  pounds,  which  he  had  borrowed 
from  his  friend,  Mr.  Hsmilton,  the  printer,  sbout  twenty  years 
before-  He  sent  the  money  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  at  his  bouse  in 
Bedford  row,  with  an  apology  for  the  length  of  time.  The  re- 
verend Mr.  Strahan  was  the  bearer  of  the  message,  about  four  or 
five  days  befbre  Johnson  breathed  his  last. 

Uniraial  HitUry.    Tbe  piopouli  w«n  publiihed  October  6,  1T29;  and  the 
■atkon  of  tile  fint  levcn  volainei  wen, 

VoL  I.  Mr.  Sale,  tnuUloc  of  the  IV.  The  tamt  ai  vol.  iii. 

Koiao.  V.  Mr.  Bower. 

II.  GcoiKe  Pulmanuar.  Vl.  Mr.  Bower. 

III.  Geoije  IWmanaisr.  Bev.  John  SwintoD. 
ArcbibsU  Bower.  VII.  llr.  Swinton. 
Captain  SheUock.               '  Mr.  Bower. 
Dr.C       *   " 
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'  Mr.  Sagbrea,  'whom  Dr.  Jt^iuon  esteemed  and  mentioned  in 
his  will,  entered  the  room,  during  hia  illneaa.  Dr.  Johnaon,  as 
soon  B»  be  saw  him,  stretched  forth  his  hand,  and,  in  a  tone  of 
lamentation,  called  oat,  "  Jain  moriturus !"  Bat  the  love  c^  life 
was  still  an  active  principle.  Feeling  himself  swelled  with  the 
dropsy,  he  conceived  that,  by  incisions  in  his  l^s,  the  water 
might  be  discharged.  Mr.  Cniikshank  apprehended  that  a  mor- 
tificatioa  might  be  the  consequence ;  bat,  to  appease  a  distem- 
pered fancy,  he  gently  lanced  the  sur&ce.  Johnson  cried  out, 
"  Deeper,  deeper!  I  want  length  of  life,  and  you  are  afraid. <rf 
giving  me  pain,  which  I  do  not  value." 

On  the  Bth  (tf  December,  the  rev«%nd  Mr.  Strahan  drew  hia 
will,  by  wfaidi,  after  a  fiew  legacies,  the  readue,  amonnttng  to 
about  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  was  bequeathed  to  Frank,  the 
black'  soTant,  formerly  consigned  to  the  testator  by  hie  friend 
-Dr.  Bathurst. 

The  history  of  a  death-bed  is  painful.  Mr.  Strahan  informa 
us,  that  the  strength  of  religion  prevailed  against  the  iniiniiity  of 
nature;  and  his  foreboding  dread  of  the  divine  justice  subsided 
into  a  pious  trust,  and  humble  hope  of  mercy,  at  the  throne  of 
grace.  On  Monday,  the  ]3th  day  of  December,  the  last  of  his 
existence  on  this  side  the  grave,  the  desire  of  life  returned  with 
all  its  former  vehemence.  He  still  imagined,  that,  by  punctur- 
ing hia  legs,  relief  might  be  obtained.  At  eight  in  the  morning 
he  tried  the  experiment,  but  no  water  followed.  In  an  hmir  or 
two  after,  he  fell  into  a  doKe,  and  about  seven  in  the  evening  ex- 
pired without  a  groan. 

On  the  30th  of  the  mtoith  his  remains,  with  due  aolemnitiee, 
and  a  numeroos  attendance  of  his  friends,  were  buried  in  West- 
minster abbey,  near  the  foot  of  Shakespeare's  monument,  and 
dose  to  the  grave  (^  the  late  Mr.  Oarrick.  The  funend  service 
was  read  by  his  firieBfid,  Dr.  Tayhw. 

A  black  marble  over  hie  grave  has  the  following  inscription : 

Sahdbi.  Johnson,  LL.D. 

obiit  ziii  die  Decembris, 

Anno  Domini 


j^tatis  sute  Lxzv- 

If  we  now  look  back,  as  from  aft  eminence,  to  view  1 
life,  and  the  literary  labours  in  uUch  Dr.  Johnson  n 
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we  may  be  Me  to  delineate  the  features  of  the  mui,  and  to  fimn 
an  eatimate  of  his  genius. 

As  B  man.  Dr.  Johnson  standi  displayed  in  open  dayli^t. 
Nothing  remiiiiis  undiscovered.  Whatever  he  said  is  known;  and 
withont  allowing  him  the  usual  privU<^  of  hasording  sentiments, 
and  advancing  positions  ftr  mere  amnsement,  or  the  pleasure  ci 
dncnsaioD,  criticism  has  endeavoured  to  make  him  answerable  ftv 
what,  perliapa,  he  never  seriously  thou^^t.  His  diary,  whieh 
has  been  printed,  discoveiB  still  more.  We  hare  betbre  us  the 
veiy  heart  of  the  man,  with  all  his  inward  consciousneas ;  and 
jet  neither  in  the  open  paths  of  life,  nor  in  his  secret  recesses,  has 
any  one  vice  been  discovered.  We  see  lum  reviewing  every  year 
of  hia  life,  and  severely  censuring  himself,  for  not  keepiugreso* 
lotions,  which  morbid  melancholy,  and  other  bodily  infirmities, 
rendered  impracticable.  We  see  him,  tar  every  little  defisot,  im- 
posing on  himself  voluntary  penance,  going  throu|^  the  day  with 
aaly  one  cap  of  tea  without  milk,  and  to  the  last,  amidst  pa- 
roxysms and  remiasffma  of  illness,  forming  plans  of  study  and 
resolutions  to  amend  his  life*.  Many  of  his  scruples  may  be  - 
called  weaknesses;  but  they  are  the  weaknesses  of  a  good,  a 
|aouSi  and  moat  excellent  man. 

His  pcnoo,  it  is  well  known,  was  large  and  unwieldy.  His 
nervea  were  affected  by  that  dist^'der,  for  which,  at  two  years  of 
age,  he  was  presented  to  the  n^al  touch.  His  head  shook,  aod 
involuntary  motions  made  it  uncertain  that  his  legs  and  arms 
would,  even  at  a  tea-table,  remain  in  their  proper  place.  A  per- 
son of  lord  Chesterfield's  delicacy  might,  in  his  company,  be  in  a 
fever.  He  would,  sometimes,  of  his  own  accord,  do  things  incon- 
sistent with  the  estaUished  modes  of  behaviour.  Sitting  at  table 
with  the  ceU^ivated  Mrs.  Cholmondeley,  who  exerted  herself  to 
circulate  the  snbscriptuHL  fer  Shakespeare,  he  took  hold  of  her 
hand,  in  the  middle  of  dinner,  and  held  it  close  to  his  ejre, 
wDodering  at  the  delicacy  and  whiteness,  tUl,  with  a  smile,  she 
saked,  "  Will  he  give  it  to  me  agtun,  when  he  has  dcme  with  it  7" 
The  exteriors  of  politeness  did  not  belong  to  Johnson.  Even 
that  civility,  which  proceeds,  or  ought  to  proceed,  from  tlie  mind, 
ms  sometimes  violated.  His  morbid  melancholy  had  an  e^ct 
on  his  temper;  his  passions  were  irritable ;  and  the  pride  of  . 
Kaence,  as  well  as  of  a  fierce  independent  spirit,  inflamed  him,  on 

■  Oa  lbs  mbject  of  vcdonUry  pcaance,  ite  die  Rambler,  N*.  1 10. 
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some  occtttdtu,  above  nil  bounds  of  moderatimi.  Though  not  in 
the  shade  of  academic  howerai  he  led  a  scholastic  life ;  and  the 
habit  of  pronouncing  deeitionB  to  his  friends  and  visiten,  gare 
him  a  dictatwial  manner,  which  was  much  enforced  by  a  Toice 
naturally  loud,  and  often  oversbctched.  Metaphysical  disciu- 
uon,  mwal  theory,  systems  of  religion,  and  anecdotes  of  lit^s- 
ture,  were  his  favourite  topics.  General  history  had  little  of  his 
r^itrd.  Biography  vas  his  delighL  The  proper  study  ot  man- 
kind is  man.  Sooner  than  hear  of  the  Punic  war,  he 'would  be 
rude  to  the  person  that  introduced  the  subject. 

Johnson  was  bom  a  lof^cian ;  one  of  those,  to  whom  ftnly 
books  of  logic  ore  said  to  be  of  use.  In  consequence  of  his  skill 
in  that  art,  he  lored  ai^gnraentation.  No  man  thought  more 
profoundly,  not  with  mch  acute  discernment.  A  iallacy  oould 
net  stand  hetote  him ;  it  was  sure  to  be  refuted  by  strength  of 
reasoning,and  a  precision,  both  in  idea  and  expression,  almost  un- 
equalled. When  he  chose,  by  apt  illustration,  to  place  the  argu- 
ment of  his  adversary  in  a  ludicrous  light,  one  was  almost  in- 
clined to  think  ridicule  the  test  of  truth.  He  was  surprised  to 
be  told,  but  it  is  certainly  true,  that,  with  great  powers  of  mind, 
wit  and  humour  were  his  shining  talents.  That  he  often  argued 
for  the  sake  of  triumph  over  his  adversary,  cannot  be  dissem- 
bled.  Dr.  Rose,  of  Chiawick,  has  been  heud  to  tell  of  a  friend 
of  his,  who  thanked  him  for  introducing  him  to  Dr.  Johnson,  as 
he  had  been  convinced,  in  the  ooune  of  a  long  dispute,  that  an 
opinion,  which  he  had  embraced  as  a  settled  truth,  was  no  bettw 
than  a  vulgar  error.  This  being  reported  to  Johnson,  "  Nay," 
said  he,  "  do  not  let  him  be  thankful,  for  he  was  ri^t,  and  I  was 
wrong."  Like  his  uncle  Andrew,  in  the  ring  at  Smithfield, 
Johnson,  in  a  circle  of  disputants,  was  detomined  neither  to  be 
thrown  nor  conquered.  Notwithstanding  all  his  piety,  self-go- 
vernment or  the  command  of  his  passions  in  conversation,  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  among  hia  attainments.  Whenever  he 
thought  the  contention  was  for  superiority,  he  has  been  known 
to  break  (Kit  with  violence,  and  even  ferocity.  When  the  fray 
was  over,  be  generally  softened  into  repentance,  and,  by  con- 
ciliating measures,  took  care  that  no  animosity  should  be  left 
rankling  in  the  breast  of  his  antagonist.  Of  this  defect  he  seems 
to  have  been  conscious.  In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  be  says, 
"  Poor  Baretti !  do  not  quarrel  with  him ;  to  neglect  him  a  little 
will  be  Bufficirat.     He  means  oaly  to  be  frank  and  manly  and 
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independent,  and,  pcrbain,  as  yon  >ay,  a  littk  wtee.  To  be 
frsi^,  he  tbinlcs,  u  to  be  cynical ;  tmd  to  be  indepoident,  b  to  be 
mde.  Forgive  bim,  dearest  lady,  tbe  ratber,  because  of  bis  mis- 
bdwiour,  I  am  afoud,  be  learned  part  of  me.  I  bope  to  set 
bim,  beresfter,  a  better  example."  For  bis  own  intolerant  and 
eve-bearing  spirit  be  iq>olo^.sed,  by  observing,  that  it  bad  dime 
some  good ;  obscenity  and  impiety  were  lepiessed  in  his  company. 

It  was  late  in  life,  before  be  had  the  babit  of  mixing,  otber- 
wiae  than  occasionally,  with  polite  company.  At  Mr.  Tbrale'a 
be  saw  a  constant  sncoeMion  of  weD-accomptisbed  visiters.  In 
that  society  be  b^an  to  wear  off  tbe  rugged  pcnnts  of  bis  own 
daraetar.  He  saw  tbe  advantages  of  mutual  civility,  and  en- 
deavoured to  profit  by  tbe  models  before  bim.  He  aimed  at  wbat 
bas  been  called,  by  Swift,  the  "  lesser  mcoals,"  and  by  Cicero, 
"  minores  virtntes."  His  endeavour,  though  new  and  late,  gave 
Measure  to  all  his  acquaintance.  Men  wwe  glad  to  see  that  be 
was  willing  to  be  oconmnnicstive  on  equal  terms  and  redprocal 
complaeaice.  Tbe  time  wss  then  expected,  when  he  was  to 
eeaae  being  what  Oeoige  Oarricb,  brother  to  tbe  celebrated  actw, 
called  bin,  tbe  first  time  be  heard  him  converse,  "  a  tremendods 
esmpenion."  He  certainly  wished  to  be  polite,  and  even  thon^t 
himself  so ;  but  bis  civility  still  retained  something  onoouth  and 
banh.  His  manners  toiA  a  milder  tone,  but  tbe  endeavour  was 
too  palpably  seen.  He  laboured  even  in  trifles-  He  was  a  fftaat 
gaining  a  purchase  to  lift  a  Jeather. 

It  is  observed,  by  the  yoonger  Fliny,  that  "  in  tbe  confines  at 
virtue  aad  great  ijnalitiea,  there  are,  graerally,  vices  of  an  opposite 
BSlrare."  In  Dr.  Johnson  not  one  ingredient  can  take  tbe  name 
of  vioe.  From  bis  attainnients  in  literature,  grew  tbe  pride  c£ 
knowledge ;  and  from  his  powers  of  reasoning,  tbe  lovq  (rf  dis- 
o  and  the  vain  glory  of  saperior  vigour. — His  piety,  in  some 
I,  bordered  on  auperstitiim.  He  was  willing  to  believe 
in  preternatural  agency,  and  thought,  it  not  more  strange,  that 
dise  should  be  evil  spiritB  than  evil  men.  Even  tbe  question 
about  second  sight  held  him  in  suapense.  "  Second  sight,"  Mr. 
Pouumt  tells  us,  "  is  a  power  <rf  seeing  images  impressed  on  tbe 
«^ans  id  aif^t,  I7  the  power  of  &ncy ,-  or  on  the  Amcy,  by  tbe 
disordered  spirits  operadng  on  the  mind.  It  is  the  faculty  of 
seeing  spectres  or  visions,  which  represent  an  event  actually  pass- 
ing at  a  distance,  or  likely  to  h^pen  at  a  fatore  day.    In  1771/ 
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a  gentlemui,  the  last  wlio  wu  aupposed  to  be  powcMcd  of  this 
facnlty,  lud  a  boat  at  sea,  in  a  teropestoons  night,  and,  being 
anxious  for  his  freight,  suddenly  started  up,  and  sud  his  men 
(TOuld  be  drowned,  for  he  Had  seen  them  pass  beitffe  him  with 
wet  garments  and  dropping  locks.  The  event  corresptMided  with 
his  disordered  foncj.  And  thus,"  continues  Mr.  Pennant,  "  a 
distempoed  imagination,  clouded  with  anxiety,  may  make  an 
impression  <m  the  spirits ;  as  persona,  restless,  and  tronbled  with 
indignation,  see  various  forms  and  figures,  while  they  lie  awake  in 
bed."  This  is  what  Dr.  Johnson  was  not  willing  to  reject  He 
wished  for  some  poaitire  proof  of  communications  with  another 
world.  Mis  benevolenoe  embraced  the  wbole  nu»  of  man,  and 
yet  was  tinctured  with  particular  prejudices.  He  was  pleased  with 
the  minister  in  the  isle  of  Skie,  and  loved  him  so  mnch,  that  he 
b^an  to  wish  him  not  a  preabyterian.  To  that  body  of  diseentera 
his  zeal  for  the  eataUished  church,  made  him,  in  some  d^^ee, 
on  adversary ;  and  his  attachment  to  a  mixed  and  limited  mo- 
narchy, led  him  to  declare  open  war  against  what  he  called  a 
sullen  republican.  He  would  rather  praise  a  man  of  Oxford  than 
of  Cambridge.  He  disliked  a  whig,  and  loved  a  tcny.  These 
were  the  shades  of  his  character,  which  it  has  been  the  bosineM 
of  certain  party-writers  to  represent  in  the  darkeM  cokmrs. 

Since  virtue,  or  moral  goodness,  ctnudets  in  a  just  conformity 
(tf  our  actions  to  the  relations,  in  which  Ve  stand  to  the  supreme 
being  and  to  our  fellow- creatures,  where  shall  we  find  a  man 
who  has  been,  or  endeavoured  to  be,  more  dibgent  in  the  dis- 
charge of  those  essential  duties  f  His  first  prayer  was  composed 
in  1738 ;  he  continued  those  forvent  ^acnlations  of  piety  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  .  In  his  Meditations  we  see  him  scrotininng 
himself  with  severity,  and  aiming  at  perfiectim  unattainable  by 
man.  His  duty  to  his  neighbour  consisted  in  universal  benevo- 
lence, and  a  ctmstsnt  aim  at  the  production  of  happiness.  Who 
was  mwe  sincere  and  steady  in  his  friendships  i  It  has  been  said, 
that  there  was  no  real  afiection  between  him  and  Garrick.  On 
the  part  of  the  latter,  tboe  mi^t  be  some  corrcaions  of  jealousy. 
The  character  of  Froepero,  in  the  Rambler,  N".  200,  was,  beyond 
all  question,  occasioned  by  Garrick's  ostentations  display  of  fumi' 
ture  and  Dresden  china.  It  was  surely  fair  to  take,  firom  this  in- 
cident, a  hint  for  a  moral  essay ;  and,  thou^  no  more  was  intended) 
Garrick,  we  are  told,  remembered  it  with  uneasiness.    He  jn» 
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alab  Imrt,  tint  his  LuMeld  &iend  did  not  think  ao  highly  of  hia 
drem&tic  art,  as  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  Act  was,  JohnBon 
could  not  see  the  passions,  as  they  rose,  and  chased  one  anothv, 
in  the  varied  features  of  that  expressire  &ce ;  and,  by  his  own 
manner  of  redting  verses  which  was  wonderfully  impreestve,  he 
idstnly  showed,  that  he  thought,  there  was  too  much  of  artificial 
time  and  measured  cadence,  in  the  declamation  of  the  theatre. 
The  present  writer  well  remembers  being  in  conversation  with  Dr. 
JtAnsoa,  near  the  side  of  the  scenes,  during  the  tragedy  of  King 
Lear :  when  Garrick  came  off  the  stage,  he  said,  "  You  two  talk 
so  loud,  you  destroy  all  my  feelings."  "  Prithee,"  replied  John- 
SOD,  "  do  not  talk  of  feelings.  Punch  has  no  feelings."  This 
■eems  to  hare  been  his  settled  opinion ;  admindtle  as  Sarrick's 
imitation  of  nature  always  was,  Johnson  thought  it  no  better  than 
mete  mimickry.  Yet,  it  is  certain,  that  he  esteemed  and  loved 
Garrick;  that  he  dwelt  with  pleasure  on  his  praise ;  and  used  to 
dedare,  that  he  deserved  his  great  success,  because,  on  all  apjUi- 
cationa  &tr  charity,  he  gave  mwe  than  was  asked.  After  Gar- 
ridi's  death,  he  never  talked  of  him,  without  a  tear  in  hia  eye. 
He  oSated,  if  Mis.  Garrick  would  desire  it  of  him,  to  be  the 
editw  of  his  works,  and  the  hisbirian  of  his  lifs^.  tt  has  been 
I,  that,  on  his  death-bed,  he  thought  of  writing  a  Latin 
n  to  the  memory  of  his  frioid.  Numbers  are  still  living 
who  know  these  facta,  and  still  remember,  with  gratitude,  the 
friendahip  which  he  showed  to  them,  with  unaltered  affection, 
tat  B  number  of  years.  His  humanity  and  generosity,  in  proper^ 
tion  to  his  slender  income,  were  unbounded.  It  has  been  truly 
said,  th^  the  lame,  the  blind,  and  the  sMTOwfnl,  found,  in  his 
house,  a  sure  retreat.  A  strict  adherence  to  truth  he  crauidsed 
as  a  saoed  obligation,  insomuch  that,  in  relating  the  most  minute 
anecdote,  he  would  not  aUow  himself  the  smallest  addition  to 
embdliah  his  story.  The  late  Mr.  Tyers,  who  knew  Dr.  John- 
son intimately,  observed,  "  that  he  always  talked,  as  if  he  was 
talldng  npon  oath." 

After  a  long  acquaintance  with  this  exc^ent  man,  and  an 
attentive  retrospect  to  his  whole  conduct,  such  is  the  light  in 


^  It  ia  to  be  regretted,  thit  he  wu  not  eocouiaged  in  tbu  oiiderUkiiig.  The 
unsUbce,  homyer,  which  he  gave  to  Dsvia,  in  writing  the  life  of  Gsrricli, 
hai  be«B  kcknowledged,  in  general  tenni.by  thu  writer,  and, from  *^*  evidence 
at  ttylt,  sppesr*  to  bftve  been  very  edkudenble. 

fl 
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iriiidt  he  xppean  to  the  writer  of  tlue  esBAy.    Hie  Mhming 
lines  ot  Hmue,  may  be  deianed  his  jrictnre  in  nuniatnte : 
"  IncnndioT  Ht  paulo  !  minai  iptui  umtis 
Nuibui  horain  hominnm  1  rideri  ponit,  co  qood 
RuMidiu  laaao  tog*  deflnit,  et  male  laiui 
Iq  pede  calceu  lunet  t    At  eit  boaiu,  ut  Dielior  rir 
Nod  ftliui  quiiquun  :  ftt  dbi  amiciu :  at  Lngeiiium  ingcni 
Inculto  litet  hoc  lab  corpore." 

"  Ydot  friend  ii  pauiosUe,  perbapi  nnf t 
For  the  biiik  petulance  of  modejn  wit. 
Uii  halt  ill-cut,  bii  robe,  Ibal  awkwud  flom, 
Oi  fail  lar^e  >hoei>  10  raillei}  eipoM 
The  man  joa  lave;  yet  ii  he  not  poaen'd 
Of  TiitOM,  with  which  very  few  aic  bleat  t 
While  UDderneath  tbiainde,  uncouth  diigniM, 
A  geniui  of  extemive  knowledge  lies." 

Francit'i  Hor.  boc^  i.  lat.  3. 

It  remainB  to  gire  a  review  of  Jobiuon'fl  wraka ;  and  this,  it  a 
imagined,  will  not  be  unwelcome  to  the  reader. 

Like  Milton  and  Addison,  he  seema  to  have  been  fond  of  his 
Latin  poetry.  Those  ctMnpoeitioiu  show,  that  he  was  an  early 
scholar ;  but  his  Terses  have  not  the  graoefnl  ease,  that  gave  so 
much  suavity  to  the  poems  of  Addison.  The  translatiim  of  the 
Mesnah  labotws  onder  two  disadvantagea :  it  is  first  to  be  cmn- 
'  pared  with  Pope's  inimitable  performanoe,  and  afterwards  with 
the  PoUio  ti  VirgiL  It  may  appear  trifling  to  remark,  that  he  has 
made  the  Utter  o,  in  the  word  ei'r^,  long  and  Bbwt  in  the  same 
line :  "  Vi^o,  virgo  parit."  But  the  translatitm  has  great  merit, 
and  s^me  admiraUe  lines.  In  the  odes  there  is  a  sweet  flesiH- 
Uty,  particularly — to  his  wwthy  friend  Dr.  Lawrence ;  on  him- 
seUat  the  theatre,  March  8,  177^;  the  ode  in  the  isle  of  Skie; 
and  that  to  Mrs.  ThraU,  ttam  the  same  place. 

His  Bnglish  poetry  is  such  as  leaves  room  to  think,  if  he  had 
devoted  himself  to  the  muses,  that  he  wonld  have  been  the  rival 
vt  Pope.  His  first  production,  in  this  kind,  was  Londgsj  a  poem. 
in  ipiitation  of  the  third  satire  of  Juvenal.  The  vices  of  the 
metropalis  are  placed  in  the  rocan  of  ancient  manners.  The  au- 
thor had  heated  his  mind  with  the  ardour  of  Juvenal,  and,  hav- 
ing the  bIuU  to  polish  his  numbraa,  he  became  a  sharp  accuser  of 
the  times.  The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,  is  an  imitation  of 
the  tenth  satire  of  the  same  author.  Though  it  is  translated  1^ 
Dryden,  Johnson's  imitation  approaches  nearest  to  the  spirit  of 
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tlie  origiiul.  Ilie  nibject  is  taken  irom  the  Aldblades  of  PUto, 
SBd  hu  an  intermixtare  of  tlie  untiments  of  Socratesj  concerning 
the  abject  of  prayers  offered  np  to  the  deity.  The  general  pro- 
positioi)  IB,  that  good  and  eril  are  so  little  understood  by  man- 
kind, that  their  wishes,  when  granted,  are  always  destmctiTe. 
His  is  exemplified  in  a  variety  of  instances,  ench  as  riches,  state- 
preferment,  eloquence,  military  glory,  long  life,  and  the  adju- 
tages of  fbrtn  and  beauty.  Juvenal's,  conclusion  is  wcrtby  of  a 
diristiaa  poet,  and  snch  a  pen  as  Jfdmson's.  "  Let  us,"  he  says, 
"  leave  it  to  the  gods  to  jndge  what  is  fittest  for  its.  Man  is 
dearer  to  his  creator  than  to  himself.  If  we  mast  pmy  for  spe- 
cial filvoar,  let  it  be  for  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body.  Let  us 
]BBy  fat  fbrtitade,  that  we  may  think  the  laboorB  of  Hercules, 
and  all  his  sufferings,  preferable  to  a  liie  of  luxury,  and  the  soft 
repoee  of  Sardanapalus.  This  is  a  blessing  within  the  reach  of 
every  man ;  this  we  can  give  ourselves.  It  is  virtne,  and  virtue 
only,  that  can  make  us  happy."  la  the  translation,  the'  eooI  of 
dte  christian  oonsptred  with  the  warmth  and  energy  of  the  poet ; 
bat  Juvenal  is  not  eclipsed.  For'  the  various  characters  in  the 
original,  the  reader  is  pleased,  in  the  English  poem,  to  meet  with 
cardinal  Wobey,  Buckingham  stabbed  by  Felton,  lord  StraSord, 
Clarendon,  Charles  the  twelfth  of  Sweden;  and  for  Tully  and 
Demosthenes,  Lydiat,  GaUleo,  and  art^bishop  Laud.  It  is 
owing  to  Johnson's  del^t  in  biograpiiy,  that  the  name  of  Lydiat 
it  called  f«th  from  obscurity.  It  may,  therefwe,  not  be  useless 
to  tell,  th^  Lydiat  was  a  learned  divine  and  mathematidan  in 
the  be^insii^  of  the  last  centory.  He  attacked  the  doctrine  of 
Aristotle  and  Scaligcr,  and  wrote  a  nomber  of  senraaiB  on  the 
harmony  of  the  evangelists.  With  all  hb  merit,  he  lay  in  the 
priaoo  ot  Bocardo,  at  Oxibrd,  till  bishop  Usher,  Laud,  and  others, 
paid  his  debts.  He  petitioned  Charles  the  first  to  be  sent  to 
Ethiopia,  to  proenre  mannscriptB.  Havit^  spoken  in  fitvonr  of 
mmarcfay  and  bishops,  be  was  plundered  by  the  puritans,  and 
twice  carried  away,  a  prisoner,  frodi  his  rectory.  He  died,  very 
poor,  in  1646. 

The  tr^^y  of  Irene  is  founded  on  a  passage  in  Enolles's 
Histwy  of  the  Tnrka;  an  author  highly  commended  in  the 
RamMer,  N".  123.  An  inddent  in  the  life  of  Mahomet  the 
great,  first  emperor  of  the  Turks,  is  the  hinge  on  which  the  feble 
ia  made  to  more.  The  snhatance  of  the  story  is  ahntly  this:  In 
1469,  Mabunet  laid  akge  to  Cooatantinople,  and  having  rednoed 
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the  place,  became  eDamoured  of  a  fair  Qteek,  whose  Aame  was 
Irene.  The  sultan  invited  her  to  embrace  the  law  of  the  pnw 
phet,  and  to  grace  his  tbrixie.  Enraged  at  this  intended  mar- 
riage, the  Janizaries  formed  a  conspiracy  to  dothione  the  emperor. 
To  areit  the  impeoding  dfmger,  Mahomet,  in  a  fiill  nrmrmhlj  of 
the  grandees,  "  catching  with  one  band,"  as  Knolles  rdates  it, 
"  the  &ir  Greek  by  the  hair  of  her  head,  and  drawing  bis 
&lchi(»i  mtb  the  other,  he,  at  one  blow,  struck  off  her  head,  to 
the  gTQBt  terror  of  them  all;  and,  baring  so  dcme,  said  unto 
them:  'Now  by  this,  jadge  whether  your  empemr  i*  able  to 
bridle  his  afiections  or  not.'"  The  stray  is  simple,  and  it  re- 
mained for  the  uithor  to  amplify  it,  with  proper  episodes,  and 
p\e  it  cwaplioation  and  variety.  The  catastroi^  is  changed, 
and  horror,  gives  place  to  terrOT  and  pity.  But,  after  all,  the 
^le  is  cold  and  languid.  Here  is  not,  tbrongbont  the  pieosi  a 
single  situation  to  excite  curiosity,  and  raise  a  conflict  of  pas- 
sions-  The  diction  is  nervoiw,  rich,  and  elegant;  but  splendid 
language,,  and  melodioua  numbers,  will  make  a  fine  poem*— luA  a 
tragedy.  The  sentiments  are  beauti&l,  always  baj^nly  ex- 
preesed,  but  seldom  appropriated  to  the  character,  and  gene- 
rally too  philosophic.  What  Johnson  has  said  of  the  tragedy  of 
Cato,  may  be  applied  to  Irene  :  " It  israther  a  poem  in  dialogue 
than  a  drama;  rather  a  succeSBion  of  just  s^itiments,  in  elegant 
language,  than  a  representation  of  natural  afiectiiHW.  Nothii^ 
excites  or  aasuagee  emotion.  The  erents  are  exproted  without 
solioitiide,  and  are  remembered  without  joy  or  sonow.  Of  the 
agents  we  have  no  care;  we  consider  not  what  they  are  dotn^ 
nor  what  they  are  suffering ;  we  wish  only  to  know,  wbaX  they 
have  to  aay.  It  is  nnaffecting  elegance,  and  chill  philoaopby." 
The  following  speech,  in  the  mouth  of  a  Turk,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  heard  of  the  British  constitution,  has  been  often  selected 
fnun  the  numberless  beauties  with  which  Irene  abounds : 
"  U^i*  be  any  Uuid,  ufune  rapnii, 

Where  canunon  liwi  restrain  tbe  piiDce  and  labjecl ; 
A  happy  land,  where  circulating  power 
Flawi  through  each  member  of  th'  embodied  itate. 
Sure,  not  naconscious  of  the  mighty  blening. 
Her  grateful  wqi  ahine  bright  y\lh  ev'ry  lirtue ; 
Untainted  with  the  lubt  or  inhotation  ; 
Sure,  ill  unit*  to  hold  her  league  oF  rule. 
Unbroken,  as  the  sacred  etuun  of  nitnre. 
That  linki  the  jarring  elemeiiti  in  peue." 
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Th«6  are  BrttiHb  sentimeDts.  Above  forty^  years  ago,  they 
fiaad  an  echo  in  the  breast  of  applauding  andiences ;  and  to  this 
hanr  they  ore^the  Toioe  of  the  people,  in  defiance  of  the  meta- 
phyucs,  and  the  new  lif^ts  of  certain  politicians,  who  would 
^adly  find  their  private  advantage  in  the  disasters  of  their  conn- 
try  ;  a  race  of  men,  "  qnibui  nulla  ex  honeato  spea." 

The  pnJogoe  to  Irene  is  written  with  el^ance,  and,  in  a  pe- 
coliar  style,  shows  the  literary  pride  and  lofty  spirit  of  the  aa- 
tbor.  The  epikgne,  we  are  told,  in  a  late  publication,  was 
written  by  sir  Williant  Ymge.  This  is  a  new  discovery,  but  by 
no  means  probable.  When  the  appendages  to  a  dramatic  per- 
IsRnaiice  are  not  assigned  to  a  friend,  or  an  unknown  hand,  or  a 
person  of  feshion,  they  are  always  supposed  to  be  written  by  the 
author  of  the  play.  It  is  to  be  wished,  however,  that  the  epi- 
logue, in  question,  could  be  transferred  to  any  other  writer.  It 
is  the  worst  jeu  d'esprit  that  ever  fell  from  Johnson's  pen  '^. 

An  account  of  the  various  pieces  contained  in  this  edition,  such 
as  miacellaneoas  tracts,  and  philological  dissertations,  would  lead 
beyond  the  intended  limita  of  this  essay.  It  will  suffice  to  say, 
that  they  are  the  productions  of  a  man,  who  never  wanted  deco- 
mtMMiB  of  language,  and  always  taught  his  reader  to  think.  The 
life  of  the  late  king  of  Prussia,  as  for  as  it  extends,  is  a  model  of 
the  biograi^ical  style.  The  review  of  the  Origin  of  Evil  was, 
perhaps,  written  with  asperity ;  but  the  angry  epitaph  whieli  it 
providted  ftota  Soame  Jenyns,  was  an  ill-timed  resentment,  un- 
worthy of  the  genius  of  that  amiable  author. 

The  BamUer  may  be  considered,  as  Johnson's  great  work.  It 
traa  the  basis  of  that  high  reputation,  which  went  on  increasing 
to  the  end  of  his  days.  The  circulation  of  those  periodical  essays 
was  not,  at  first,  equal  to  their  merit.  They  hod  not,  like  the 
Spectaton,  the  art  of  charming  by  variety ;  and,  indeed,  how 
caold  it  be  expected  f  The  wits  of  queen  Anne's  reign  sent  their 
notribations  to  the  Spectator ;  and  Johnson  stood  alone.  A 
■t^ecoach,  says  sir  Richard  Steele,  must  ge  forward  on  stated 
days,  whether  there  are  passengers  or  not-  So  it  was  with  the 
Rambler,  every  Tuesday  and  Saturday,  for  two  years.  In  this 
eoUectMm  Johnson  is  the  great  mwal  teacher  of  his  oonntrymen  ; 

'  Dr.  JohoMHi  inrarmed  Mr.  Boawell,  thU  thii  epilogue  was  wrilten  by  lir 
WiUiam  Yonge.  See  Doivfll'a  Uh  of  Johnson,  vol.  i.  p.  169-70.  6vd.  edit. 
1804.  The  int«tBil  evidence,  thMilU  not  Johoaoii'i,  iiTery  strong,  partica- 
lariy  in  Utt  line, "  But  hon  tin  devil,"  &c. 
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Ub  esBBya  fonn  a  body  of  ethics ;  the  obserradons  an  Uifa  utd 
iriaBDers,  ora  acute  and  instractive ;  imd  tha  papers,  profenedly 
critical,  serve  to  promote  the  csase  of  literature.  It  miut,  how- 
ever, be  acknowledged,  that  a  settled  gloom  hangs  orer  the 
author's  mind ;  and  all  the  eaaays,  except  eight  or  ten,  comii^ 
from  the  same  fountain-head,  no  wondra  that  they  have  the 
radness  of  the  soil  from  which  they  sprang.  Of  this  aniftnnitf 
Johnson  was  sensible.  He  need  to  say,  that  if  be  had  joined  ft 
friend  or  two,  who  would  have  been  able  to  intermix  papers  of  s 
sprightly  turn,  the  collection  would  hare  been  more  miacellsBeoiu, 
and,  by  consequence,  more  agreeable  to  the  generality  of  rendow. 
This  he  used  to  illustrate  by  repeating  two  beautiful  sCansas  from 
his  own  ode  to  Care,  or  Sylvanus  Urban : 

"  NoQ  hIIh  mona  pa^na  ^nCior, 

Qnun  quB  UTerii  ludien  jiioger» 
Novil,  fttigatunqoe  nngi* 
Utiliboi  recicarc  nuntem. 

Tnentc  oympbu  «eiii  Ljcoiide, 

RooB  raborem  nc  vioU  adjuTM 
ImmitU,  lie  Ilia  refblget 
.Xtlineii  variftta  fiicu." 

It  u  remarkable,  that  the  pomp  of  diction,  iriiich  has  been  ob- 
jected to  Johnson,  was  first  assumed  in  the  Rambler.  His  Dic- 
tionary was  gmng  on  at  the  same  time,  and,  in  the  oonrse  of  that 
work,  OS  he  grew  fiuniliflr  with  technical  and  scholastic  weeds,  he 
thought  that  the  bulk  of  his  readers  were  equally  learned  ;  w,  at 
'  least,  would  admire  the  splendour  and  dignity  of  the  style.  And 
yet  it  is  well  known,  that  he  praised,  in  Cowley,  the  ease  and 
unaffected  stracture  of  the  sentences.  Cowley  may  be  placed  at 
the  head  of  those  who  cultivated  a  dear  and  natural  style.  Dry- 
den,  Tillotson,  and  sir  William  Temple  followed.  Addiaes, 
Swift,  and  Pope,  with  more  ctHrectnesB,  carried  our  language  well 
nigh  to  perfection.  Of  Addison,  Johnson  was  naed  to  say,  "  he 
is  the  Raphael  of  eway  writers."  How  he  differed  so  widely 
from  snch  el^ant  models,  is  a  problem  not  to  be  solved,  unless 
it  be  true,  that  he  took  an  early  tincture  from  the  writers  of  the 
last  century,  partiealarly  sir  Thranas  Browne.  Hence  liie  peea- 
liaritJes  of  his  style,  new  combinations,  sentences  of  an  nnnsoal 
structure,  and  words  derived  from  the  learned  languages.  His 
own  aceonnt  <^  the  matter  is :  "  When  common  words  w^  leas 
pleasing  to  theear,  or  leas  distinct  in  their  Bignification^  I  ftucl- 
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Oaifaed  tlifl  Unna  at  philosophy,  by  applying  tbem  to  popslsr 
idei."  Bat  he  forgot  the  oboerrBtum  of  Bryden :  "Iftoomany 
Cgnign  words  are  poured  in  upon  ua,  it  looka,  as  if  they  were 
dnigned,  not  to  assiBt  the  natires,  but  to  conquer  them."  There 
is,  it  mnst  be  admitted,  &  swell  of  kngot^,  often  out  of  all  pro- 
pvtion  to  the  sentiment ;  but  there  is,  in  general,  a  fnlnesa  of 
mind,  and  the  thought  seems  to  expand  with  the  sound  fd  the 
words.  Det«miaed  to  discard  coUoqaitd  barbaritms  and  li- 
eentions  idi<»ia,  he  iii^ot  the  el^ant  simplicity  that  distin- 
gniahes  the  mitiiigs  of  Addism.  He  bad,  what  Locke  calls,  a 
roond-abotit  view  of  bis  subject;  and,  though  be  nenr  ww 
tainted,  like  many  modem  wits,  with  the  ambition  of  shining  in 
paradox,  be  may  be  &irly  called  an  original  thinker.  His 
reading  was  eztenslre.  He  treasured  in  his  mind  whaterer  was 
worthy  rf  notice,  but  he  added  to  it  from  his  own  meditation. 
He  collected,  "  qtue  reeonderet,  anctaqne  promeret."  Addiacm 
was  not  so  profound  a  thinker.  He  was  "bom  to  write,  conveiK, 
and  live  with  ease ;"  and  be  found  an  early  patron  in  lard  Somers. 
He  depended,  however,  mme  upon  a  fine  taste  than  the  vigour 
cf  his  mind.  His  Latin  poetry  shows,  that  be  relished,  with  a 
jost  selection,  all  the  refined  and  delicate  beauties  of  tbe  Roman 
dsssics ;  and,  when  he  cultivated  bis  native  language,  no  wonder 
that  he  formed  that  gracefnl  style,  wUoh  has  been  so  justly  ad- 
mired ;  simple,  yet  el^^t ;  adorned,  yet  never  over-wroa^t ; 
lidi  in  alluaim,  yet  pure  and  perspicuous;  cwrect,  without 
labour;  and  though,  sometimes,  deficient  in  strength,  yet  always 
muBcal.  His  essays,  in  general,  are  on  the  sur&ce  of  life ;  if 
erer  original,  it  was  in  pieces  of  hamour.  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly, 
and  the  Uvy  fox-hunter,  need  not  to  be  mentioned.  Johnson 
had  a  fund  of  hnmonr,  but  be  did  not  know  it;  nor  was  he  willing 
to  deacend  to  the  familiar  idiom,  and  the  variety  of  diction,  wbidi 
that  mode  of  cwnposition  required.  The  letter,  in  the  Rambler, 
N".  13,  from  a  young  girl  that  wants  a  place,  will  illustrate  this 
obaervation.  Addison  possessed  an  unclouded  imagination,  alive 
to  tbe  firat  objects  of  nature  and  of  art.  He  reaches  the  suUime 
without  any  apparait  effort.  When  he  tells  as, "  If  we  consider 
tbe  fixed  stats  as  so  many  oceans  of  fiame,  that  are  each  of  them 
attended  with  a  different  set  of  planets  ;  if  we  still  discover  new 
fireumenta,  and  new  lights,  that  are  sunk  further  in  those  un- 
bthomable  depths  of  ether  ;  we  axe  lost  in  a  labyrinth  td  suna 
and  worlds,  and  confbonded  with  the  magnificence  and  immensity 
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of  nature;"  the* ease,  with  which  this  passage  rises  to  anaffoHed 
grandenr,  is  the  secret  charm  that  captirates  the  reader.  Jahnson 
is  always  lofty ;  he  seems,  to  use  Drydeu's  phrase,  to  be  "  o'er- 
infOTm'd  with  meaning,"  and  bis  words  do  not  aj^iesr  to  himself 
adequate  to  his  conception.  He  moves  in  state,  and  hia  periods 
are  always  harmonious.  His  Oriental  Tales  are  in  the  tnie 
style  of  eastern  maj^nificence,  and  yet  none  of  Uiem  are  so  much 
admired,  as  the  Visions  of  Slirza.  In  matters  of  critiaBm,  Jcrfm- 
aon  is  never  the  echo  of  preceding  writers.  He  thinks,  and  de- 
cides, fof  hmiself.  If  we  except  the  essays  on  the  Pleasuiea 
of  Ima^uation,  Addison  cannot  be  called  a  philosophical  critic. 
His  moral  essays  are  beaotiAil ;  hut  in  that  province  nothing  can 
exceed  the  Rambler,  though  Johnson  used  to  say,  that  the  essay 
on  "  the  burthens  of  mankind,"  (in  the  Spectator,  N".  558,)  was 
the  most  exquisite  he  had  ever  read.  Talking  of  himself,  Jdin- 
son  said,  "  Tophsm  Beauclerk  has  wit,  and  every  thing  comes 
from  him  with  ease ;  but  when  I  say  a  good  thing,  I  seem  to 
labour."  When  we  cwnpare  him  with  Addison,  the  contrast  is 
atiU  strongs :  Addison  lends  grace  and  omamoit  to  truth ; 
Johnson  gives  it  force  and  enei^.  Addison  makea  virtue  amiable ; 
JtJinson  r^resents  it  as  an  awfid  duty :  Addison  innnnates  him- 
self with  an  air  of  modesty ;  Johnson  commands  like  a  dictator ; 
but  a  dictator  in  his  splendid  robes,  not  labouring  at  the  plough : 
AddiBcm  is  the  Jupiter  of  Vii^,  with  placid  sorenity  talking  to 
Venus, 

"  Vuliu,  quo  c<elum  tempratstesqne  tewnst." 

Johnson  is  JujHter  Tonans :  he  darts  his  lightning  and  rolls  his 
thunder,  in  the  cause  of  virtue  and  piety.'  The  language  seems 
to  &11  short  of  his  ideas;  he  pours  along,  bmiliatising  the  terms 
of  philosoidiy,  with  bcJd  inversions,  and  sonmous  periods;  but 
we'may  apply  to  hiui,  whst  Pope  has  said  of  Homer :  "  It  is  the 
sentiment  that  swells  and  fills  out  the  diction,  which  rises  with 
it,  and  forms  itself  about '  it ;  like  glass  in  the  furnace,  which 
grows  to  a  greater  magnitude,  as  the  breath  within  is  more 
powerfiU,  and  the  heat  mate  intense." 

It  is  not  the  design  of  this  comparison  to  decide  between  these 
two  ^niuent  writers.  In  matters  of  taste  every  reader  will 
choose  fiir  himself.  Jtdmson  is  always  profound,  and,  of  course, 
gives  the  fatigue  of  thinking.  Addison  charms,  while  he  in- 
structs; and  writing,  as  he  always  does,  a  pure,  an  elegant,  and 
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idknatic  c^le,  he  nwy  be  proiwaiioed  the  safieat  model  for  imita- 
tka. 

The  esBBTB  written  by  JtAaaoa  in  the  Adventure,  may  be 
ailed  a  ctmtinnstkm  of  the  Rambler.  The  Idler,  in  order  to  be 
amadtteat  with  the  MmuDed  character,  ia  written  with  abated 
v^imr,  in  a.  atylfl  of  ease  and  imkboured  el^ance.  It  ia  the 
Odyney.  after  the  Uiad.  IntenK  thinldng  would  not  become 
the  Idler.  The  iiBt  number  presents  a  well-drawn  portrait  of 
an  Idler,  and  frtaa  that  character  no  deviation  amid  be  made. 
Accordingly,  Johnaon  forgets  hia  austere  manner,  and  plays  us 
into  sense.  He  still  ctoitinues  hia  lectures  on  human  life,  but  he  < 
advats  to  edmnion  oconrrences,  and  is  often  content  with  the 
topic  of  the  day.  An  advertiaement  tn  the  b^innihg  of  the  first 
Tolume  iniorms  as,  that  twelve  entire  essays  wok  a  contribution 
from  different  hands.  One  of  these,  N".  33,  is  the  journal  of  a 
senior  fellow,  at  Cambridge,  but,  as  Johnson,  being  himself  an 
original  thinker,  always  revolted  from  servile  imitation,  he  has 
printed  the  piece  with  an  apology,  importing,  that  the  journal  of 
a  citisen,  in  the  Spectator,  almost  precluded  tfie  attempt  of  any 
■Dbaeqnent  writer.  This  account  of  the  Idler  may  be  closed, 
after  diserving,  that  the  author's  mother  being  buried  on  the  33rd 
of  January,  1769,  there  is  an  admirable  paper  occasioned  by  that 
event,  on  Saturday,  the  27th  of  the  same  month,  N".  41.  The 
reader,  if  he  pleases,  may  compare  it  with  another  fine  paper 
m  the  Rambler,  N".  64,  on  the  conviction  that  rushes  on  the 
mind  at  the  bed  of  a  dying  friend. 

"  Rasselas,"  says  sir  John  Hawkins,  "  is  a  specimen  of  our 
tangos^  scarcely  to  be  paralleled ;  it  is  written  in  a  style  re- 
fined to  a  decree  of  immaculate  purity,  and  displays  the  whole 
fivee  of  turgid  eloquence."  One  cannot  but  smile  at  this  ena>- 
mfaun.  Rasselas,  ia,  undoubtedly,  both  elegant  and  sublime.  It 
ia  a  view  (rf  human  life,  di^ilayed,  it  must  be  owned,  in  gloomy 
ookmrs.  The  author's  natural  melancholy,  depressed,  at  the 
time,  by  the  approaching  dissolntion  of  hia  mother,  darkened  the 
picture.  A  tale,  that  should  keep  curiosity  awake  by  the  artifice 
of  unexpected  incidents,  was  not  the  design  of  a  mind  pr^nant 
with  better  things.  He,  who  reads  the  heads  of  the  chapters,  will 
find,  that  it  is  not  a  course  of  adventures  that  invites  him  for- 
ward, but  a  discussion  of  interesting  questions ;  re6ections  on 
human  life ;  the  history  of  Imlac,  the  man  of  learning ;  a  dis- 
1  upon  poetry ;  tfae  character  of  a  wise  and  hnppy  man. 
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who  dJwtmrKfl,  whli  energy,  on  the  govamment  tf  the  {I 
and,  on  a  suddenj  when  death  deprives  him  of  bis  dan^ter,  for- 
gets all  his  inflTini^  of  wisdom,  and  the  eloquence  that  adorned 
them,  yielding  to  the  stroke  of  affliction,  with  all  the  yeh»- 
mence  of  the  bittvest  i"ig"i»li-  It  ia  by  pictures  of  life,  and 
profcmnd  nuffal  reflectioa,  that  expectati(m  is  engaged,  and  Ra- 
tified throu^iout  the  work.  The  biatory  of  the  mad  astrono- 
mer, who  imagines  that,  fyr  five  years,  he  poneased  the  regula- 
tion of  the  weather,  and  that  the  nin  passed,  from  tropic  to  tropic, 
by  his  direction,  represents,  in  Btrlking  odonra,  the  sad  effects  of 
«  distempered  imitgination.  It  becomes  the  more  affecting  when 
we  recollect,  that  it  prooeeda  &om  one  who  lived  in  fear  of  the 
same  dreadful  visitation ;  fkan  one  who  says  emphatically :  "  Of 
the  uncertainties  in  our  present  state,  the  most  dreadful  and 
alarming  is  the  nncertain  continuance  of  reason."  The  inqniry 
into  the  cause  of  madness,  and  the  dangerous  prevalraice  of  imi^ 
gination,  till,  in  timej  some  particular  train  of  ideas  fixes  the 
attrition,  and  the  mind  recurs  constantly  to  the  favourite  cod- 
c^)tion,  is  carried  on  in  a  strain  of  acute  observation,-  but  it 
leaves  us  room  to  think,  that  the  author  was  tntnscribii^frDm  Ins 
own  apprehensions.  The  discourse  on  the  nature  of  the  soul, 
gives  us  all  that  philosophy  knows,  not  without  a  tincture  id 
superstition.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  vanity  of  human  pur- 
suits was,  about  the  same  time,  the  subject  that  empk^ed  bodi 
Johnson  and  Voltaire ;  bnt  Candide  is  the  work  of  a  lively  ima- 
gination ;  and  Rasselas,  with  all  its  splendour  of  doqnence,  ex- 
hibits a  gloomy  picture.  It  should,  howeva,  be  remembered, 
that  the  world  has  known  the  weeping  as  well  as  the  laughing 
pbilosc^her. 

The  Dictionary  does  not  properly  taU  within  the  province  of 
this  eesay.  The  preface,  however,  will  be  found  in  this  editicm. 
He  who  reads  the  close  of  it,  without  acknowledging  the  fbcce  of 
the  [tatbethic  and  sublime,  must  have  more  insensibility  in  his 
oompoeition,  than  usually  falls  to  the  share  of  a  man.  The  work 
itself,  though,  in  some  instances,  abnqe  has  been  loud,  and,  in 
others,  malice  has  endeavoured  to  undennine  its  fiime,  still  re- 
mains the  Mount  Atlas  of  English  literature. 

"  Though  ■tanm  ind  tampeila  thupdei  cm  ill  brow. 
And  Occam  bictk  tbeir  billowi  U  iU  feet, 
Ii  (Undi  QiuiKiT'd,  u)d  gloiisi  in  iu  bciglit." 
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That  Jobnaoa  wu  oninently  qualified  for  the  office  of  a  omn- 
HaitaUv  on  Shakeapeare,  no  man  can  doubt;  but  it  was  an  office 
wliicli  he  nerer  oordially  embraced.  The  public  expected  mora 
Aan  he  hod  diligence  to  perfivm ;  and  yet  hia  edition  has  been 
the  groandt'on  which  every  Bubaequent  commentattv  haa  choeen 
to  bnild.  jOne  note,  for  ita  ringnlarity,  may  "be  thought  worthy 
ff  notice  in  thia  jdoce.  Hamlet  says,  "  For  if  the  snn  breed 
BMggota  in  ft  dead  dog,  being  a  god-kissfng  carrion."  In  this 
Wartnuton  diaoorered  the  origin  of  evil.  Hamlet,  he  saySj 
Iveaka  off  in  the  middle  of  the  sentence ;  but  the  learned  com- 
aentattw  knowa  what  he  was  'pnng  to  say,  and,  being  unwilling 
to  keep  the  seoet,  he  goes  on  in  a  train  of  philoeophical  reason- 
ii^  that  leaves  the  reader  in  astonishment.  Jdmacm,  with  true 
foety,  adopta  the  biicifiil  hypotheais,  declaring  it  to  be  a  noble 
onendfttion,  which  almost  sets  the  critic  on  a  lerel  with  the 
taObac.  The  general  obserrations  at  the  end  of  the  several 
|daya,  and  the  preface,  will  be  found  in  this  edition.  The 
ftnner,  with  great  elq^ce  and  preciaion,  give  a  summaiy  view 
of  each  dianu.  The  pre&ce  is  a  tract  of  great  erudition  and 
philoaophical  criticism. 

JohiMOw'g  political  pomphletSj  whatever  was  hit  motive  for 
writing  them,  whether  gratitude  for  hia  pension,  <k  the  solicita- 
tion of  men  in  power,  did  not  support  the  cause  foe  which  they 
were  nndertaken.  They  are  written  in  a  style  tmly  harmonioas, 
and  with  his  usual  dignity  of  language.  When  it  is  said  that  he 
advanced  positions  repugnant  to  the  "  common  rights  of  man- 
kind," the  virulence  of  party  may  be  suspected.  It  is,  perhaps, 
true,  that  in  the  clamour,  raised  thronghont  the  kingdom,  Johnson 
everhested  his  mind ;  but  he  was  a  &iend  to  the  rights  of  man, 
and  he  was  greatly  supoior  to  the  litUenesa  of  spirit,  that  mi^ 
incline  him  to  advance  what  he  did  tuA  think  and  firmly  believe. 
In  the  False  Alarm,  thoogh  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  in 
the  kingdwn  ctmcurred  in  petiticms  to  the  throne,  yet  Johnson, 
having  well  surveyed  the  mass  of  the  people,  has  given,  with 
gnat  humour,  and  no  less  truth,  what  may  be  called,  "  the  birth, 
parattage,  and  education  of  a  remonstrance."  On  the  subject  ot 
Falkland's  islands,  the  fine  dissuasive  from  too  hastily  involving 
the  world  in  the  calamitiea  of  war,  must  estort  ^iplsuse  even 
from  the  party  that  wished,  at  that  time,  for  scenes  of  tumult 
and  OMomotion.  It  was  in  the  same  pamphlet,  that  Johnson 
edbred  battle  to  Junius,  a  writer,  who,  by  the  uncommon  ele- 
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gaoce  of  his  style,  charmed  every  reader,  though  bia  object  was 
to  inflame  the  nation  in  favour  of  a  &ction.  Jonina  fought  in 
the  dark ;  he  aaw  his  enemy,  and  had  hia  full  blow ;  while  he 
himself  remained  safe  in  obacurity.  "  But  let  us  oot,"  aaid 
Johnson,  "  mistake  the  venom  of  the  shafti  for  the  vigeor  of  the 
bow."  The  keen  invectire  which  be  published,  on  that  occaaiiw, 
promised  a  paper  war  between  two  combatants,  vbo  knew  the 
use  of  their  weapcma.  A  battle  between  them  was  as  eagerly  ex* 
pectcd,  as  between  Mendosa  and  Big  Ben.  But  Junius,  what- 
ever was  his  reason,  never  returned  to  the  field.  He  laid  down 
his  arms,  and  has,  ever  since,  remained  as  secret  as  the  man  in 
the  mask,  in  Voltaire's  history. 

The  account  of  his  journey  to  the  Hebrides,  or  western  islw 
of  Scotland,  is  a  model  for  such  as  shall,  hereafter,  relate  their 
travels.  The  author  did  not  visit  that  part  of  the  world  in  the 
character  of  an  antiqnary,  to  amuse  us  with  wmders  taken  from 
the  dark  and  iaboloiu  ages ;  nor,  aa  a  matbematioian,  to  measnre 
a  degree,  and  settle  the  Intgitude  and  latitude  of  the  several 
islands.  Those,  who  expected  such  icformation,  expected  what 
waa  never  intended.  *'  In  evray  Vftak  regard  the  writer's  end." 
Johnson  went  to  see  men  and  manners,  modes  of  life,  and  the 
progress  of  civilization.  His  remarks  are  so  artfully  blended 
widi  the  rapidity  and  elegance  of  his  narrative,  that  the  reader  is 
inclined  to  wish,  as  Johnson  did,  with  regard  to  Oray,  that  "  to 
travel,  and  to  tdl  his  travels,  had  been  more  of  hia  employment." 

As  to  Johnson's  Parliamentary  Debates,  nothing,  with  jko- 
priety,  can  be  said  in  this  place.  They  are  collected,  in  two 
volumes,  by  Mr.  Stockdale,  and  the  flow  of  eloquence  whidi 
runs  through  the  several  speeches,  is  sufficiently  known. 

It  will  not  be  useless  to  mention  two  more  volumes,  whicb 
may  fbim  a  proper  supplement  to  this  edition.  They  contain  a 
set  of  sermons,  left  fcv  publication  by  John  Taylia,  LL.  D.  The 
reverend  Mr.  Hayee,  who  ushered  these  disconrsea  into  the  world, 
has  not  given  them,  as  the  compooititm  of  Dr.  Taylor.  All  he 
could  say  for  his  departed  iriend  was,  that  he  left  them,  in  si- 
lence, among  bis  papera.  Mr.  Hayes  knew  them  to  be  the  pro- 
duction of  a  superior  mind ;  and  the  writer  of  these  memoirs 
owes  it  to  the  candour  of  that  el^ant  scholar,  that  he  is  now 
warranted  to  give  an  additional  proof  of  Johnson's  ardoor  in  iJk 
cause  of  piety,  and  every  moral  duty.  The  last  discouise  in  the 
collection  waa  intended  to  be  delivered  by  Ds.  Taylor,  at  the 
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ftumal  of  Jduurat's  wife ;  bat  that  rerereid  gestlanAn  declined 
the  oSm,  becaaae,  a»  he  told  Mk:.  Hayecthe  fnoM  of  the  de- 
ceMed  WM  too  miuji  «m]dified.  He,  who  reads  the  piece,  will 
find  it  a  beautiful  moral  lesaoD,  vrittea  whh  temper,  and  no- 
wfacre  OTCTcbaiged  with  ambitiouB  ornameuto.  The  rest  »f  the 
diaooaraeB  were  the  fund,  wliich  Dr.  Taylw,  fnmi  time  to  tune; 
cairied  with  him  to  his  pulpit.  He  had  the  largett  buU*  in 
Enf^and,  and  some  of  the  best  sermcsis. 

We  come  now  to  the  Lives  of  the  Poets,  a  work  undertaken 
at  the  age  of  seventy,  yet,  the  most  brilliant,  and,  certainly,  the 
nost  popular,  (^  all  our  author's  writings.  For  this  perlwina&ce 
lie  needed  little  jveparation.  Attentive  always  to  th6  histwy  <tf 
letters,  and,  by  his  own  natural  bias,  fcMid  of  tnography,  he  was 
the  toon  willing  to  embrace  the  proposition  of  the  booksellen. 
He  was  versed  in  the  whole  body  of  English  poetry,  and-  his 
rules  of  crititasm  were  settled  with  precision.  The  dissertatiMi, 
in  the  life  of  Cowley,  on  the  metaphysical  poets  of  the  last  cen- 
'  tnry,  has  the  attraction  of  novelty,  as  well  as  sound  observatiMi. 
Tlie  writers,  who  followed  Dr.  Donne,  went  in  quest  of  something 
better  than  truth  and  nature. '  As  Sancho  says,  in  Don  Quikote, 
tfaey  wuited  better  bread  than  is  made  with  wheat.  They  totik 
paina  to  bewilder  themselves,  and  were  ingenious  &a  no  other 
pnrpose  than  to  err.  In  Johnson's  review  of  Cowley's  worlu, 
6be  wit  is  detected  in  all  its  shapes,  and  the  Gothic  taste  iar 
^tt«ng  conceits,  and  ^sr-fetched  allusions,  is  exjdoded,  never, 
it  is  hoped,  to  revive  again. 

An  author  who  has  published  his  observations  on  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  Dr.  Johnson,  speaking  of  the  Lives  of  the  Poets,  says, 
"  These  compantions,  abounding  in  strong  and  acute  remark,  and 
with  many  fine,  and  even  sublime,  passages,  have,  unqnestibn- 
ably,  great  merit ;  but,  if  they  be  r^arded,  merely  as  containing 
nairations  of.  the  lives,  delineatiMis  of  the  diaracters,  and  stric- 
tures of  the  several  authors,  they  are  far  fnym  being  always  to  be 
depended  on."  He  adds :  "  The  characters  are  sometimes  partial, 
and  there  is,  sometimes,  too  much  malignity  of  mfsrepresen- 
tatioo,  to  which,  perhaps,  may  be  joined  no  incoDsidra^ble  por- 
tion of  erroneous  criticism."  The  several  clauses  of  this  censure 
deawfl  to  be  answered,  as  fully  as  the  limila  of  this  essay  will 
pennit. 

'  See  Johibon'i  letWn  from  Aahbooine,  in  this  Tidiuae. 
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In  the  first  place,  the  focts  are  related  npon  the  best  intdli- 
genoe,  end  the  beat  vouchen  diat  oonld  be  gleaned,  after  a  great 
lapae  of  time.  FrobabUity  was  to  be  inferred  from  aodi  mate* 
rials,  as  could  be  jwocnrcd,  and  no  man  better  nndeEstood  the  aa,- 
tore  of  hisbwical  evidence  than  Dr.  Johnson ;  no  man  was  more 
Toligioasly  an  observer  of  truth.  If  his  histoiy  is  any  where  de- 
fective, it  most  be  impnted  to  the  want  of  better  initvmatiaiii 
and  the  ernita  of  .nncertain  tradition. 

"  Ad  not  Til  tcnuii  ftJaK  perlibitur  mucm." 

If  the  strictores  on  the  works  of  the  vsrious  authors  are  not 
always  latisfacttay,  and  if  eiTmeons  criticism  may  sometimea  be 
suspected,  who  can  hope,  that  in  matten  of  taste,  all  shall  agree  P 

llie  instances,  in  which  the  public  mind  has  difered,  fronf 
the  pontioiis  advanced  by  the  author,  are  few  in  number.  It  baa 
been  said,  that  justice  has  not  been  dime  to  Swift ;  that  Oay 
and  Prior  are  undervalued  j  and  that  Gray  has  been  harshly 
treated,  lids  charge,  perhaps,  ongfat  not  to  be  disputed.  John- 
son, it  is  well  known,  had  concdved  a  |»ejadice  against  Swift. 
His  friends  trembled  for  him,  when  he  was  writing  that  life,  bat 
were  pleased,  at  last,  to  see  it  execnled  with  temper  and  modern 
tion.  As  to  Prior,  it  is  probable  that  he  gave  his  real  opinion, 
but  an  opinioa  that  will  not  be  adtfited  by  men  of  lively  &ncy. 
With  regard  to  Gray,  when  he  condemns  the  apoatrophe,  in  which 
father  Thames  is  desired  to  tell  who  drives  the  hoop,  or  tonoca 
the  ball,  and  then  adds,  that  father  Thames  bad  no  better  meana 
»f  knowing  than  himself;  when  he  compares  the  abrupt  begin- 
ning of  the  first  stanza  of  the  bard,  to  the  ballad  of  Johnny 
Armstrong,  "  Is  there  ever  a  man  in  all  Scotland ;"  there  are, 
perhaps,  few  friends  of  Johnson,  irtio  would  not  wish  to  blot  out 
both  the  pasaagea. 

It  may  be  questioned,  whether  the  remarks  on  Pope's  £eaay 
on  Man  can  be  received,  without  great  caution.  It  has  been 
already  menticmed,  that  Oousas,  a  professor  in  Switserland, 
eminent  tia  his  Treatise  of  Logic,  started  up  a  professed  enemy 
to  that  poem.  Jobvaon  says,  "  his  mind  was  one  of  Aoae,  in 
which  plulosophy  and  piety  are  happily  united.  He  looked,  -witii 
distrust,  upon  all  metaphysical  systems  of  theology,  and  was  per- 
suaded, that  the  positions  of  Pope  were  intended  to  draw  man- 
kind away  from  revelation,  and  to  represent  the  whole  course 
of  things,  as  a  necessary  concatenation  of  indiaaoluble  fiitality." 
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TTik  IB  not  the  place  for  m  oonboreny  about  die  Leibnitsun 
gpt/etO'  Warbnrtoa,  with  all  the  powen  of  his  lai^  and  cora- 
prebenaiTe  mind,  pnbliihed  a  vindication  of  Pope;  and  jtA  John- 
■OD  lafB,  that,  "  in  many  pasaagee,  a  religioiu  eye  may  easily  dis- 
cover expreBnoos  not  very  &roiirable  to  morals,  oT  to  liberty." 
Thi«  sentence  is  severe,  and,  perhaps,  dogmaticaL  Croiuaa 
wrote  an  Examen  of  the  Eway  on  Man,  and,  afterwards,  a  oom- 
memtary  on  evoy  remarkable  paasage ;  and,  though  it  now  ap- 
peua,  that  Mrs.  Elisabeth  Carter  translated  the  foreign  oitic, 
yet  it  i«  ootain,  that  Johnscoi  encooraged  the  vmk,  and,  periiaps, 
imbibed  thoee  early  prejudicee,  which  adhered  to  him  to  the  end 
ofhialiie.  He  shuddered  at  the  idea  of  irreligion.  Hence,  weare 
bdd.  in  the  life  of  Pope,  "Never  were  penury  of  knowledge,  and 
Tul^rity  ti  sentiment,  so  happily  disguised ;  Piqw,  in  the  chair 
of  wisdom,  tells  much  tbst  every  man  knows,  and  much  that  he 
did  not  know  himself;  and  gives  us  comfort  in  the  position,  that 
dioa^  man's  a  iool,  yet  Ood  ia  wise ;  that  human  advantages  are 
unstable ;  that  oui  true  honour  is,  not  to  have  a  great  part,  but 
to  act  it  well ,-  that  virtue  only  is  our  own,  and  that  happiness  ia 
always  in  our  ipowet."  The  reador,  when  he  meets  all  this  in  its 
new  array,  no  longer  loiows  the  talk  of  his  mother  and  his 
nurse-  But,  may  it  not  be  said,  that  every  system  of  ethica 
nitst,  M  ODf^t,  to  terminate,  in  plain  and  general  maximB  for  the 
use  of  life  ?  and,  thon^  in  such  ■nvinmM  no  discovery  is  made, 
does  not  the  beauty  of  the  moral  theory  consist  in  the  premises, 
and  the  diaia  of  reewniug  that  leads  to  the  conclusion  ?  May 
Mt  troth,  as  Johnson  himmlf  says,  be  conveyed  to  the  mind  by  a 
new  bain  of  intermediate  images  i  Ptrpe's  doctrine,  about  the 
ruling  passicm,  does  not  seem  to  be  refutedj  though  it  is  called, 
in  harsh  tenna,  pemicions,  as  well  as  &lse,  tending  to  establish 
a  kind  of  moral  predestination,  or  overruling  principle,  which 
cannoC  be  resisted.  But  Johnscm  was  too  easily  alarmed  in  the 
canse  of  religiiMi.  Organized  as  the  human  race  is,  individuals 
have  different  inlets  of  perception,  different  powers  of  mindi  and 
di^rent  sensations  of  pleasure  and  pain. 

"  All  ^read  thiir  cfaimu ,  bat  chum  not  all  alike, 
On  diflierent  leniei  diREreiit  objecti  ilrike  : 
Hence  different  pasrioni  more  or  leu  Jnflune, 
Aa  (trong  or  wtik  the  org«iis  of  the  frame. 
And  hence  one  maMer-praion  in  the  breut, 
tiie  Auon'i  lerpetit,  nrUlowi  up  the  rat." 
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Brumoy  i^s,  Pascnl,  frnn  his  in&ticy,  {eh  himwlf  B  geometridan ; 
and  Vandyke,  in  like  maaner,  was  «  painter.  Sbake^ean,  wbo, 
of  all  poeta,  had  tlie  deepest  insist  into  hnman  natsn,  wbb 
aware  of  a  prerailii^  biaa  in  tlie  operatioiu  of  every  mind.  Bf 
him  we  art  told,  "  Maeto'lees  paaaion.  swafB  ns  to  the  moad  of 
what  it  likes  «■  loathes-" 

It  ranainB  to  inqnircrj  whether,  in  the  lives  befiire  na,  the  ch*- 
rttdten  are  partial)  and  too  often  drawn  with  malignity  of  miare- 
presentatioD  ?  To  prove  thia.  It  is  alleged,  that  Johnson  has  mi»- 
lepresented  the  dmunataiicea  relative  to  the  translaticm  of  the 
first  Iliad,  and  malidonsly  ascribed  that  peribimonce  to  Addison, 
instead  of  Tlokell,  with  too  much  reliance  on  the  teetimony  of 
Pope,  ttkxan  from  the  aooonnt  in  the  papers  left  by  Mr.  Spenoe. 
For  a  refutation  of  the  &lla^  imputed  to  Addiacm,  we  are  re- 
ferred to  a  note  in  the  Biogiaphia  Biitannioa,  written  by  thft  late 
judge  BlodEstiHie,  who,  it  is  aaid,  exaauned  the  whole-  mattv 
with  acotuacyi  and  fiiund,  that  the  first  r^olar  statement  of  the 
accuiatjon  against  Addison,  was  puMi^ed'  by  Rnffhead,  in  his 
Ufe  of  Pope,  fiffm  the  matoials  which  he  reooived  fiom  Dr.  War- 
burtwi.  But,  with  all  doe  deference  to  the  learned  judge,  iriuae 
talents  deserve  all  praise,  this  account  is  by  no  meana  accurate. 

Sir  Richard  Steele,  in  a  deditstion  of  the  comedy  of  the  Drum- 
mer,'to  Mr.  Congreve,  gave  the  first  insist  Into  Uiat  liiisiiiass 
He  Bi^s,  i(i  a  style  of  aog«  and  lesentmeitt:  "Ifthatgentianan 
(Mr.  Tidcdl)  thinks  himself  iigured,  I  will  allow  I  have  wronged 
him  upon  this  issve,  that,  if  the  rented  translator  of  the  frst 
book  of  Homer  shall  please  to  ^ve  us  another  book,  there  shall 
appear  another  good  judge  in  poetry,  besides  Mr.  Algiander 
Pope,  who  shall  lUce  it."  The  anthority  of  Steele  outweigh  all 
optnions,  founded  on  vain  conjecture,  and,  indeed,  seems  to  be 
decisive,  rioce  we  do  not  find  thai  Tickell,  thoagh  warmly  pressed, 
thought  proper  to  vindicate  h^nself. 

But  the  grand  proof  of  Johnson's  malignity,  is  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  treated  the  charactw  and  conduct  of  Milton.  To 
enfiwce  this  diarge  has  wearied  sophistry,  and  exhausted  the  in- 
vention of  s  party.  What  they  cannot  deny,  they  palliate ;  what 
they  cannot  prove,  they  say  is  probable.  But  why  all  this  rage 
against  Dr.  Johnson  ?    Addison,  before  him,  bad  said  of  Milton : 

"  Ob !  hid  the  poet  ne'er  piofui'd  bii  pen, 
To  vannih  o'er  the  guitl  of  bitfalew  mea '." 
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And  bad  not  Johnwo  an  eqiul  ri^t  to  stoiwIiu  sentiments  ?  Do 
I  ckim  %  privQ^  to  abuse  wbatever  is  Tolnnhle  to 
1,  either  in  dmrch  or  state  ?  and  must  the  liberty  of 

i  printing  be  denied  to  the  friends  of  the  British  ant- 

f 

It  ia  umeoeasBry  to  pursue  the  a^^ument  throngh  all  its  Eoir- 
ten,  dnce,  dlainantled  of  iniiament  and  seducing  language,  the 
plain  truth  ma;  be  stated  in  a  narrow  oompaas.  Johnaon  kner 
that  Miboa  was  a  repnUiGan ;  he  says,  "  an  acrimonioas  and 
anrlf  repnbHean,  for  whidli  it  Is  net  known  that  he  gare  any 
betbv  reason  Uian,  that  a  pf^mlar  goremsient  was  dw  most 
frugal;  for  the  trappings  of  a  monarchy  would  set  up  an  cndi- 
naiy  oommonwealdi."  Johnsixi  knew  tiiat  Milton  talked  aloud 
"  of  the  danger  of  readmittii^  kingdiip  in  this  nation ;"  and 
when  Milton  adds, "  thfit  a  commonwealth  was  commended,  ot  r»- 
ther  enjoined,  hytnir  6svl(iUr  himself,  to  all  chriatiana,  not  witb- 
oDt  a  remarkable  dlsallowanoe,  and  the  brand  of  gentilism  upon 
kingnJitp:,"  Jdmson  thoogfat  him  no  better  than  a  wild  enthusiast. 
He  knew,  as  veil  as  Milton,  "  that  the  happiness  of  a  nation 
most  needs  be  firmest  ^d  certainest  in  a  foil  and  &ee  council  of 
their  mm  eleflting,  where  no  single  person,  but  reason  only, 
•myu ;"  bat  the  example  of  all  the  republickij  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  mankind,  gave  him  no  room  to  hope,  that  reasim  only 
would  be  heard.  He  knew,  that  the  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, having  little  or  no  comphoation,  and  no  onucmance  of  parts, 
by  a  nioe  mechanism  filming  a  r^ular  wlu^,  was  too  simple  to 
be  beauCifnl,  even  in  theory.  In  practice  it,  perhaps,  never  ex- 
isted. In  its  most  flourishing  state,  at  Athens,  Borne,  and  Car' 
dkage,  it  was  a  oonstaat  scene  of  tumult  and  oommotioii.  From 
the  mischiefB  sf  a  wild  democracy,  the  progress  has  ever  been  to 
like  dominion  of  an  aristocracy ;  and  the  word  aristocracy,  fatally 
incliidea  the  boldest  and  most  turbulent  dtjaois,  who  rise  by 
Acsr  crimes,  and  caU  themselves  the  best  men  m  the  state-  By 
intrigue,  by  cabal,  and  factim,  s  pentioous  oligarchy  is  sure  to 
Booceed,  and  end,  at  last,  in  the  tyranny  of  a  single  ruler.  Taci- 
tua,  the  great  master  of  political  wisdom,  saw,  under  the  mixed 
anthwi^  of  king,  uMes,  and  people,  a  better  Arm  of  govern* 
mcnt  than  Milt4m's  boasted  republick ;  and  what  Tacitus  admired 
in  theory,  but  deapaired  of  enjoying,  Johnaim  saw  eatablished  in 
tkii  country.  He  knew  that  it  had  been  overturned  by  the  rage 
of  frantic  men;  but  he  knew  that,  after  the  iron  rod  ofjOrom- 
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well's  luDrptttion,  the  oonBtitiitHm  was  anoe  more  mbwed  to  its 
flnt  principles.  Monardjy  was  esuhlisbed,  and'  tbis  conntrj  wa* 
ngenented.  It  was  regenerated  a  second  time,  at  tfae  rendn- 
tion :  the  rights  of  men  were  then  definedj  and  the  bUmiiigs  <if 
good  order,  and  civil  liberty,  hare  been  ever  since  diffused  throogh 
the  whole  commonitf . 

The  peace  and  hqipiness  <^  society  were  what  Dr.  Johnaon 
had  at  heart.  He  knew  that  Milton  called  his  defienoe  of  the 
rc^eides,  a  defence  of  the  people  of  England;  bat,  however 
glossed  and  varnished,  he  thought  it  an  apcdogy  for  murder.  Had 
the  men,  who,  under  a  show  of  liberty,  brou^t  their  Idng  to  tlie 
scaffold,  proved,  by  their  subsequent  oonduet,  that  the  public 
good  inspired  their  actions,  the  end  might  have  given  some  sano- 
tioD  to  the  means ;  but  usurpation  and  slavery  followed.  Milttm 
undertook  the  office  of  secretary,  under  the  despotic  power  of 
Cromwell,  offering  the  incense  tif  adulation  to  his  master,  with 
the  titles  of  "  director  of  public  councils,  the  leader  of  uncmir 
quered  armies,  the  father  of  his  country."  Milton  declared,  at 
the  same  time,  "  that  nothing  is  mere  pleasing  to  Ood,  cv  move 
agreeable  to  reason,  than  that  the  highest  mind  should  hare  the 
sovereign  power."  In  this  strain  of  servile  flattery,  Milton  gives 
-  US  the  right  divine  of  tyrants.  But  it  seems,  in  tfae  same  jiiece, 
he  exhorts  Cromwell  "  not  to  desert  those  great  prindples  of 
liberty  -which  he  had  profesaed  to  espouse ;  for,  it  would  be  • 
grievous  enormity,  if,  after  having  successfully  opposed  tyranny, 
he  should  himself  act  the  part  of  a  tyrant,  and  betray  the  canse 
that  he  had  defended."  This  desertion  of  every  honest  principle 
the  advocate  fitr  liberty  lived  to  see.  Cromwell  acted  the  tyrant ; 
and,  with  vile  hypocrisy,  told  the  people,  that  he  had  consulted 
the  Lmrd,  and  the  Lord  would  have  it  so.  Milton  took  an  under 
part  in  the  tragedy.  Did  that  become  the  defender  of  the  people 
<^  England  i  Bratus  saw  his  iwuntry  enslaved ;  he  strode  the 
blow  for  freedom,  and  he  died  with  honour  in  the  canse.  Had 
be  lived  to  be  a  secretary  under  Tiberius,  what  would  now  be 
said  of  his  memory  7 

But  stiU,  it  seems,  the  prostitution  with  whidi  Milton  is 
charged,  since  it  cannot  be  defended,  is  to  be  retorted  oa  the 
character  of  Johnson.  For  this  purpose,  a  book  has  been  pub- 
lished, called  Remarks  on  Dr.  Johnson's  Life  of  Milton;  to 
which  are  added,  Milton's  Tractate  of  Education,  and  Areopin- 
gitica.     In  this  laboured  tract  we  are  told,  "  There  is  one  per- 
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bnaaitoe,  aacnbed  to  the  pen  of  the  Doctor,  where  the  proetitu- 
tioa  is  of  so  singular  a  nature,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  sdect 
in  adequate  motive  for  it,  out  of  the  moimtainous  heap  of  con- 
jectural causes  of  human  passions,  or  human  caprice.  '  It  is  the 
speed)  of  the  late  unhappy  Dr.  William  Dodd,  when  he  was 
about  to  bear'the  sentence  of  the  law  pronounced  upon  him,  in 
consequence  of  an  indictment  for  fbi^^ery.     The  roice  of  the 

.  imUic  has  giren  the  honour  of  manaiacturiug  this  speech  to 
Dr.  Jobmon ;  aitd  the  style,  and  oonfigoration  of  the  speech  itself, 
confirm  the  imputation.  But  it  is  hardly  possible  to  divine  what 
eoold  be  his  naodve  hr  accepting  the  office.  A  man,  to  express 
the  precise  state  of  mind  of  another,  about  to  be  destined  to  an 
^Dominious  death,  for  a  capital  crime,  should,  one  would  imagine, 
have  some  consdousaees,  that  he  himself  had  incurred  some  guilt 
of  the  sane  kind."  In  all  the  schools  of  sophistry,  is  there  te  be 
fimnd  so  vile  an  ai^nment  ?  In  the  purlieus  of  Grub  street,  is 
there  such  snother  mouthful  of  dirt?  In  the  whole  quiver  of 
malice,  is  there  so  envenomed  a  shaft  ? 

After  this,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  a  certain  class  of  men  will 
talk  no  nine  of  Jtdmson's  malignity.  The,  last  aptJogy  fiir  MQ- 
tcm  is,  that  he  acted  according  to  his  principles.  Bnt  Johnson 
tbon^t  those  prindplee  detestable;  pernicious  to  the  constitution, 
in  cburdi  and  state,  destructive  of  the  peace  of  society,  and  hostile 
to  tbe  great  febric  of  civil  policy,  which  the  wisdom  of  ages  has 
taught  every  Briton  to  revere,  to  lore,  and  cherish.  He  reckoned 
Milton  in  that  class  of  men,  of  whom  the  Romsu  historian 

.  says,  wben  they  want,  by  a  sudden  convulsion,  to  overturn  the 
government,  they  roar  and  clamour  for  liberty;  if  they  succeed, 
they  destroy  liberty  itself:  "  Ut  imperium  evertant,  libertatem 
pTKierunt ;  si  perverterintj  libertatem  ipsam  B^redfentur."  Such 
were  tbe  sentiments  of  Dr.  Johnson  j  and  it  may  be  asked,  iu  the 
language  of  Bolingbroke,  "  Are  these  sentiments,  which  any 
man,  who  is  bom  a  Briton,  in  any  circumstances,  in  any  situa- 
titm,  ought  to  be  ashamed,  or  afraid  to  avow?"  Johnson  has 
done  ample  justice  to  Milton's  poetry :  the  criticism  on  Paradise 
Lost  is  a  sublime  composition.  Had  he  thought  the  author  as 
good  and  pious  a  citizen  as  Dr.  Watts,  he  would  have  been  ready, 
notwithstanding  his  nonconformity,  to  do  equal  honour  to  the 
memory  of  the  man. 

It  is  now  time  to  close  this  essay,  which  the  author  fears  has 
been  drawn  too  much  into  length.    In  the  progress  of  the  wcvk. 
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fteble  u  it  may  be,  he  thooght  himBelf  performiiig  the  last  hunuui 
office  to  the  memory  of  a  &iend,  whom  he  Wed,  esteemed,  and 
honoured: 

"  Hk  nltnn  Meamnkn  donu,  tt  faogu  inuu 

The  author  of  these  memoirs  has  been  anxious  to  gire  the 
features  of  the  man,  and  the  tme  character  of  the  anthor.  He 
has  not  suffered  the  hand  of  partiality  to  oolonr  his  exoellencics 
with  too  much  warmth;  nor  has  he  endeaTonred  to  throw  his 
■ingnlarities  too  much  into  tJie  shade.  Dr.  Jt^mscm'B  &ili^s 
may  well  be  fin^Ten,  for  the  sake  of  his  virtues.  His  defects 
were  spots  in  the  snn.  His  pety,  his  kind  affecticBiS/  and  the 
goodness  of  his  heart,  present  an  example  worthy  of  imitatiasi. 
His  works  still  remain  a  monument  of  genius  and  of  learning. 
Had  he  written  nothing  but  what  u  contained  in  this  edition,  the 
quantity  shows  a  life  spent  in  study  and  meditation.  If  to  thia 
be  added,  tlie  laboni  of  his  Dictionary,  and  other  rarions  prodno* 
tious,  it  may  be  fairly  allowedt  as  he  used  to  say  of  himself,  that 
he  has  written  his  dutre.  In  the  volumee  here  presented  to  the 
puUio  the  reader  will  find  a  perpetual  source  of  pleasure  and 
instruction.  With  due  precautions,  authcffs  may  learn  to  graee 
thcdr  style  with  .diepnoe,  harmony,  aod  precision ;  they  may  be 
taught  to  think  wiih  vigour  and  pospkuity ;  and,  to  crown  the 
whtde,  by  a  diligent  attrition  to  these  books,  all  may  advance  in 
virtue. 
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THIRD  AND  TENTH  SATIRES  OF  JUVENAL. 

Wb  will  not  examine  here  Johnson's  poetical  merits,  Bince  that 
Sjacauaoa  will  more  properly  introduce  his  Lives  of  the  Poets, 
but  merely  offer  some  few  biographical  remailcs.  In  the  poem  <£ 
London,  Mr.  Boswell  was  of  opinion,  that  Johnson  did  not  allnde 
to  Savage,  under  the  name  of  Thales,  and  adds,  for  his  reason, 
that  Johnson  was  not  so  mach  as  acquainted  with  Savage  when 
he  tvrole  his  London.  About  a  month,  however,  before  he  pub- 
Utlud  Has  foem,  he  addressed  the  fidlowing  lines  to  him,  through 
the  Gentleman's  Slagaaine,  for  April,  1738. 


Hunuai  gtndium  jeociU  cm  peetarc  fervet 
O  coUl  hamunun  te,  ibvutqae,  gtaia  ! 

We  cannot  certainly  infer,  firom  this,  an  intimacy  with  Savage,  bnt 
it  is  more  probable,  that  theae  lines  flowed  from  a  feeling  of  pri- 
vate friendship,  thsn  mere  admiration  of  an  authw,  in  a  pnbUo 
point  cf  view ;  and  they,  at  any  rate,  give  credibility  to  the  genfr- 
nU  opinion,  tbat,  under  the  name  of  Thalea,  the  poet  referred  to 
the  anthor  of  the  Wanderer,  who  was;  at  this  time,  preparing 
fin-  Us  retreat  to  Wales,  whither  he  actually  went  in  the  wianing 
year. 

The  names  of  Lydiat,  Vane,  and  Sedley,  which  are  bronf^t 
fbnraid  in  the  poon  m  the  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,  as  exam-. 
[dea  of  inefficieiicy  of  eitlier  learning  or  beauty,  to  diield  thdr 
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poBsesBors  from  distress,  have  exercised  inquiry.     The  foUowiim 
is  the  best  account  of  them  we  can  collect : 

Tbohab  Lydiat  was  bora  in  1572.  After  passing  throngh 
the  studies  of  the  university  of  Oxford,  with  applause,  he  waa 
elected  fellow  of  New  college ;  but  his  defective  utterance  in- 
duced him  to  resign  his  fdlowship,  in  order  to  avoid  entering  holy 
ordere,  and  to  live  upon  a  small  patrimony.  He  was  highly 
esteemed  by  the  accomplished  and  unfortunate  prince  Henry, 
son  of  James  the  first.  But  his  hopes  of  provision  in  that  quarter 
were  blasted  by  that  prince's  premature  death  ;  and  he  then  ac- 
companied the  celebrated  Usher  into  Ireland.  After  two  or  three 
yeaiB,  he  roturaed  to  England,  and  povwty  Induoed  him  now  M 
accept  the  rectory  of  Okertea,  near  Banbury,  which  he  bad  bafiMV 
dectiBed.  Here  he  impnidently  became  security  fi>r  the  driits  af 
a  relatianj  and,  l^ing  un»hle  to  pay,  waa  impriswied  fiwr  aerval 
years.  Ha  was  released,  at  last,  hj  his  patron.  Usher,  air  W. 
Qwwell,  Dr.  Pink,  then  wardea  of  Netr  ooUege,  and  mrchUahoi) 
lAud,  to  whom  he  dbowed  His  gratitude  by  writing  in  de&nce  of 
his  meaaiiraa  of  diuichrgovernment.  Ha  now  applied  to  Charlea 
tie  first  fwr  his  protection  and  encouragcanent  to  tnivd  into  the 
eist,  to  collect  MSS.  but  the  embarrassed  state  of  the  king's 
affiuTB  prevented  his  petition  from  receiving  attenticm.  I<aatly, 
his  well-known  attadiment  to  the  royal  cause  drew  npon  him 
the  repeated  violence  of  the  parliament  troops,  who  plundered, 
intprisonfcl,  and  alnued  hini,  in  the  moBl  cruel  aiamisr.  He 
died  in  abacority  and  i«dtgeiue,  in  1646.  A  Mane  ims  laid 
vnif  bia  grave  iq  Ojcerttm  ebtiroh,  in  166d,  l^  the  society  of 
^ew  collq^e,  who  also  erected  an  honorary  aenument  to  hia 
memory  id  the  doisteja  of  tlwir  eoll^e.  We  have  dweh  thus 
IfiDgon  I^ydiat's  name,  became,  when  this  poem  waa  published,  it 
WAsa  Bulyect  of  inqiiiiy.'w^l^ydiat  ww,  though  some  of  his  oob- 
temporaries,  both  in  England  and  on  the  continent,  ranked  him 
tvith  lopd  Bacon,  in  nwtbeflii^ifvl  and  pbydcal  kKowladge.  For 
a  more  detailed  ac(^>nat,  «e«  dialiiier*'  Biographical  tUetioBary, 
v^.  xxi.  whenoe  the  above  faota  have  been  extrarted,  aaA  Gmh 
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ileinui'a  Mi^uiiM,  vol.  Ixviii.    Oalil«o,  sad  bia  luBbvy,  kre 
too  well  luuwa  to  require  a  note  U  this  place. 

Ilie  Vambi  who  t(ildi  "  what  Ub  from  beaaty  spring,"  waa  not 
Lkdf  Vane,  the  subject  of  Smi^Lett'a  memws,  in  Peregnne 
Pickle,  but,  aocording  to  Mr-  MaloBe,  ahe  wa«  Anoe  Vtuie, 
mistreae  to  Frederick  prince  of  Wales,  ood  died  in  1736,  not 
limg  before  Johnson  settled  in  London.  Some  account  of  ber 
was  published,  under  the  title  of  the  Secret  History  of  Vanella, 
8vo.  173s,  and  in  other  similar  works,  referred  to  in  Boewell,  i. 
173.  In  Mr.  Boewell's  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  we  find  lord 
Hulea  objecting  to  the  instances  of  unibrtunate  beauties  selected 
by  J<dinson,  and  au^esting,  in  place  of  Vane  and  Sedley,  the 
names  of  Shore  and  Valiere. 

Catherine  SsDi.Ry  was  daughter  of  sir  Charles  Sedley,  mis- 
tress of  king  James  the  second,  who  created  her  countess  of  Dor- 
chester. She  was  a  woman  of  a  sprightly  and  agreeable  wit, 
whidi  could  charm  without  the  aid  of  beauty,  and  longer  maintain 
its  power.  She  had  been  the  king's  mistress  before  he  ascended 
the  throne,  and  soon  after  (January  2, 1S85-6)  was  created  ooun- 
tesa  of  Dorchester.  Sir  C  Sedley,  her  fether,  looked  on  this  title, 
as  a  splendid  indignity,  purdiased  at  the  expense  of  his  daugh- 
ter's honour;  and  when  he  was  very  active  against  the  king, 
about  the  time  of  the  revolution,  he  said,  that,  in  gratitude,  he 
should  do  his  utmost  to  make  his  majesty's  daughter  a  queen,  as 
the  king  had  made  bis  own  a  countess.  The  king  condnned  to 
visit  ber,  which  gave  great  uneasiness  to  the  queen,  who  em- 
ployed her  friends,  particularly  the  priests,  to  persuade  him  to 
break  off  the  correspondence.  They  remonstrated  with  him  on 
the  guilt  of  the  commerce,  and  the  reproach  it  would  bring  on 
the  catholic  religion ;  she,  on  the  contrary,  employed  the  whole 
ferce  of  her  ridicule  against  the  priests  and  their  counsels.  They, 
at  length,  prevailed,  and  he  is  said  to  have  sent  her  word  to  re- 
tire to  France,  or  that  her  pension  of  4,000/.  a  year  should  be 
withdrawn.  She  then,  probably,  repented  of  having  been  the 
royal  mistress,  and  "  cursed  the  form  that  pleased  the  king." 
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See  Mannii^  and  Bray's  Smrey,  ii.  788-  where  the  oounten's 
issae  is  also  given.  See,  also,  ChristiaD'a  note  on  Blackstone'a 
Com.  tv.  p.  65.  It  is  remarkable,  that  when  Jobaatai  was  asked, 
at  s  late  period  of  his  lifiB,  to  whom  he  had  allnded,  under  the 
name  of  Sedley,  he  said,  that  he  had  quite  fmgotten.  See  note 
OTi  tdler.  No.  36.— En. 
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THE    THIRD    SATIRE   OP   JUVENAL, 
WBIITEN  IN  1738. 


'Thocgh  grief  aod  fondness  in  m;  breast  rebel, 
When  injnT'd  Thales  bids  the  town  farewell, 
Tflt  still  my  calmer  thoughts  his  choice  commend, 
I  praise  the  hermit,  but  regret  the  friend ; 
Besolv'd  at  length,  from  vice  and  London  far. 
To  breathe,  in  distant  fields,  a  purer  air. 
And,  fix'd  on  Cambria's  aolitai;  sbwe. 
Give  to  St.  David  one  true  Briton  more. 

^For  who  would  leave,  nnhrib'd,  Hibemia's  land. 
Or  change  the  rocks  of  Scotland  for  the  Strand  ? 
There  none  are  swept  by  sudden  fate  away. 
But  all,  whom  hunger  spares,  with  age  decay : 
Here  malice,  rapine,  accident,  conspire. 
And  now  a  rabble  rages,  now  a  fire ; 
Hieir  ambush  here  relentless  ruffians  lay, 
And  here  the  fell  attorney  prowls  for  prey; 

JUT.  OAT.  III. 

■  QnuDTu  digian  veteiii  confuuu  amki, 
Londo,  UmcD,  ncuii  quod  wdea  figere  Comii 
Dcitiaet  alqaa  anam  ciTcin  dODMC  Bibf  lis. 

b  — Egq  Tcl  Prochjtkm  pmpono  Suburs. 
Nun  quid  tam  miMniBi,  tun  laluin  vidimni,  ul  non 
Dctcrini  crtdw  hamn  inccDdia,  fapnu 
Tcctoran  anidooi,  u  railla  pchcula  ubvb 
Uiliu  It  Ai^iuU  recittntei  meniic  poetAs  t 
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Here  falling  bouses  thnndet  on  your  head. 
And  here  a  female  atheut  talka  yon  dead. 

'While  Thales  waits  the  wherry,  that  contains 
Of  dissipated  wealth  the  small  remains. 
On  Thames's  banks,  in  silent  thongfat,  we  stood 
Where  Greenwich  smilea  upon  the  silver  flood ; 
Struck  with  the  seat  that  gave  Eliza*  birth. 
We  kneel,  and  kiss  the  consecrated  eartli ; 
In  pleasing  dreams  the  blissful  age  renew. 
And  call  Britannia's  glories  back  to  view ; 
Behold  her  cross  triumphant  on  the  main,  i 

The  guard  of  commerce,  and  the  dread  of  Spain, 
Ere  masquerades  debauch'd,  excise  oppress'd 
Or  English  honour  grew  a  standing  jest. 

A  transient  calm  the  happy  scenes  bestow, 
And,  for  a  moment,  lull  the  sense  of  woe. 
At  length  awaking,  with  contemptuous  frown. 
Indignant  Thales  eyes  the  neighb'ring  town, 

'Since  worth,  he  cries,  in  these  d^en'rate  days. 
Wants  ev'n  the  cheap  reward  of  empty  praise ; 
In  those  oun'd  walls,  devote  to  vice  and  gain, 
Since  unrewarded  science  toUs  in  vain ; 
Since  hope  but  sooths  to  double  my  distress, 
-   And  ev'ry  momentisAEfiS  Joy Jittle  less; 
While  yet  my  steady  steps  no  *  staff  sostains, 
And  life,  still  vig'rous,  revels  in  my  veins ; 
Grant  me,  kind  heaven,  to  find  some  happier  place, 
Where  honesty  and  sense  are  no  di^race ; 

I  Bed  dani  tott  domiu  rada  compomtui  ma, 
Sobititit  tii  vetem  aicni 

'  Hie  tunc  Umbncinii  Qaando  trtiboi,  inqoit,  bDDMtii 
Nnlliit  in  oihe  locui,  null*  emolameaU  libnnm, 
Bei  hodia  dudoi  eit,h«rc  qoun  fuit,  uque  emdan  crw 
Dtlcret  eiignis  tliqnid :  proponimiu  iliac 
In,  htigUu  bIh  Daddo*  exnitilM, 

Don  no*!  cBnitin, • 

■  et  ptdibiu  me 

Porto  D«ii,  nnllo  dcitrftm  TObtDDM  buiUo. 

*  Queen  Etinbcth,  bora  ■!  Graenmcb. 
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Some  peaeefn)  vale,  with  natare'a  paintings  gay ; 
Where  once  the  harass'd  Briton  found  repose, 
And,  safe  in  pover^,  defied  his  foes ; 
ScHoe  secret  cell,  ye  poVrs,  iodolgent  give, 

'Let live  here,  for has  learn'd  to  live. 

Here  let  those  reign,  whom  pensions  can  incite 
To  vote  a  patriot  black,  a  courtier  white ; 
Explain  their  coontry's  dear-bought  rights  away. 
And  plead  for  *pirates  in  the  &ce  of  day ; 
With  slavish  tenets  taint  our  poison'd  yontii,    ] 
And  lend  a  lie  the  confidence  of  truth. 

■Let  such  raise  palaces,  and  manors  boy. 
Collect  a  tax,  or  farm  a  lottery ; 
With  vrarbling  ennnchs  fill  a  -f-lioens'd  {stage,  - 
And  loll  to  servitude  a  thoughtless  age.  ' 

Heroes,  proceed  I  what  bounds  your  pride  shall  hold, 
What  check  restrain  yoor  thirst  of  pow'r  and  gold  ? 
Bdiold  rebellions  virtne  quite  o'erdirown,  \ 

Behold  OUT  fame,  our  wealth,  oar  lives,  your  own,    ' 

To  sDch  the  plunder  of  a  land  is  giv'u. 
When  publick  crimes  inflame  the  wrath  of  heaven : 
^Bnt  what,  my  friend,  what  hope  remains  for  me, 
Who  start  at  theft,  and  binsh  at  peijary? 
Who  scarce  forbear,  though  Britain's  court  he  sing. 
To  pluck  a  titled  poef  s  borrow'd  wing ; 
A  atateamwi'B  logick  unconvino'd  can  hear* 
And  dare  to  slumber  o'er  the  §  Gazetteer ; 


I  Ccdtmu  pUria :  TiTuit  Artoriiu  iidc 
Et  Catolm :  uuuieuit,  qui  lugnun  in  cuidiiU  Tcitoat. 

*  Q«ei*  bale  at  •dem  conduoera,  Sunina,  poitni, 
HjcctwUbi  elDvi«m,  porUndom  ai  buU  cuUter,— — 
JfoDcri  sQDc  cdant. 

^  Qoid  RonuB  fadiml   Afentiri  otaao  ■■  libnun, 
fii  Budni  at,  neqDco  lukdani  el  poiean  : 

MidTuiaaioftlie^Muirdiwereddendediii  tb«hoiuaaf  pulUmcnt, 
«  HccDBiig  ut  wu  tlieii  iMelj  nuSe.  %  Our  aUne'd. 

c  papa  wbieb,  U  tbu  time,  "^'v*^  ^olagiM  Tor  tha  court. 
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Despise  a  fool  in  half  his  pension  dress'd, 

And  strive,  in  vain,  to  laugh  at  Clodio's  jest*. 

'Others,  with  softer  smiles,  and  subtler  art. 
Can  sap  the  principles,  or  taint  the  heart ;    J 
With  more  address  a  iover's  note  convey. 
Or  bribe  a  virgin's  innocence  away. 
Well  may  they  rise,  while  I,  whose  mstick  tongfse 
Ne'er  knew  to  puzzle  right,  or  vamisfa  wrong, 
Spum'd  as  a  beggar,  dreaded  as  a  ^y, 
live  unregarded,  onlasieDted  die. 

Tor  what  bnt  social  guilt  the  fiiend  endearsT 
Who  shares  Orgilio's  crimes,  his  fortune  shares. 
'But  thoa,  should  tempting  viilany  present 
All  Marlb'rongh  hoarded,  or  all  Villiers  spent, 
Tnm  from  the  glitt'ring  bribe  thy  scornful  eye. 
Nor  sell  for  gold,  what  gold  couU  never  buy. 
The  peaceful  slomber,  self-approving  day, 
TJntnllied  fame,  and  conscience  ever  gay. 

'"The  cheated  nation's  happy  fav'rites,  see! 
Mark  whom  the  great  caress,  who  frown  on  me  I 
Londtm  t  the  needy  villain's  geo'ral  home. 
The  commoo  sewer  of  Paris  and  of  Btane ;   j 
With  eager  thirst,  by  folly  or  by  fate,  | 

Sucks  in  the  dregs  of  each  cormpted  state. 
Foi^ve  my  transports,  on  a  theme  like  this, 
*I  cannot  bear  a  French  metropolis. 

'  Fern  ad  nnpUip,  qua  mittit  adidtcr. 

For  cnl,  Uqnc  ideo  nail!  oomci  eieo, — 

k  QnJg  QOQc  diligitot.  nbi  coimiiul 

Cam  eiit  Veni,  qvi  Vmem  (cnifan,  qoo  volt. 


Omau  ueii&  Tagj,  quodque  Id  man  ndvitur  ai 


■  QiuB  nuDC  divitibui  geni  ac 
Et  quo*  pntdpue  fagum,  properabo  btcri. 

° Mod  poMom  farre,  Quihtei, 

Gswetm  artMm ; 
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*IIInstrio«s  Edward!  from  the  realms  of  day. 
Hie  land  of  beroee  and  of  saiiits  snrrey ; 
Nor  hope  the  British  lineameots  to  trace. 
The  mstick  grandeiir,  or  the  surly  grace ;   •-• 
Bat,  lost  in  thoughtless  ease  and  emp^  show. 
Behold  the  iraiiiour  dwindled  to  a  beaa;     ( 
Sense,  freedom,  piety,  refin'd  away,  | 

Of  France  the  mimiok,  and  of  Spun  the  prey.  I 

All  that  at  home  no  more  can  beg  or  steal. 
Or  Uke  a  gibbet  better  than  a  wheel ; 
Hiss'd  from  the  stage,  or  hooted  from  the  court, 
llieir  air,  their  dress,  their  polRioks,  import; 
'Obseqnioas,  artfiil,  volable  and  gay,  \ 

On  Britain's  food  credulity  they  prey.  i 

No  gainlol  trade  their  industry  can  'seape, 
"■Tliey  sing,  they  duioe,  clean  shoes,  or  cure  a  clap:    ^ 
AU  sciences  a  &stBig  Honsiear  knows, 
And,  bid  him  go  to  hell,  to  bell  he  goes. 

'Ah !  what  avails  it,  that,  from  slav'ry  far, 
I  drew  the  bretrth  of  life  in  Englub  air ; 
Was  eariy  taught  a  Briton's  right  to  prize. 
And  lisp  the  tale  of  Henry's  victories ; 
If  the  gnll'd  eoaquirot  receives  the  t^ein. 
And  flattery  prevaila,  when  anna  are  vain?* 

'  Stndioiu  to  please,  and  ready  to  submit. 
The  supple  Ganl  was  bom  a  parasite  : 
Still  to  his  int'rest  true,  where'er  he  goes. 
Wit,  brav'ry,  worth,  his  lavish  tongue  bestows ; 

■  RuMiew  ille  tnni  lamit  tiechedipn*,  Qoiriiw, 
Et  ccTamUiGa  fnt  niecteiu  ooUo. 

r  Ii^eninai  tcIoi,  aitdacM  pciditt,  Hima 

«  Aagat,  idueiKibiite*,  mcdicui,  migui :  onoiB  norit. 
GiBCBha  amiicB*  in  oteimn,  jnneria,  ibil. 

'  Uique  tdeo  inhil  est,  quod  Dcwtia  iDtuitU  ctElnm 
Hiiuit  AvcntiDiun  1 

■  Qoid  1  quod  ulaUndi  gtta  prndmtiinmft  Uudit 


*  And  wb&t  Ikax  umin  lou,  their  ciingca  giia- 
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In  ev'ry  face  a  thoaaand  gmcen  rihine, 

From  eVry  tongue  Sows  harmony  divine.        ' 

"These  arts  in  vain  our  ragged  natives  try. 
Strain  oat,  -with  fault'riDg  di6GdenDe,  a  lie. 
And  get  a  kick  *  for  awkirard  flattery. 

Besides,  with  justice,  this  discerning  age 
Admires  their  wondrous  talents  for  the  stage : 

"  Well  may  they  venture  on  the  mimick's  art. 
Who  play  from  mom  to  night  a  borrow'd  part; 
Practis'd  their  master's  notions  to  embrace, 
Repeat  bis  maxims,  and  reflect  his  face ; 
With  ev'ry  wild  absurdity  comply. 
And  view  each  object  with  another's  eye ; 
'  To  shake  with  laughter,  ere  the  jest  they  hear. 
To  poor  at  will  the  counterfeited  tear ; 
And,  as  their  patron  hints  the  cold  or  heat, 

(To  shake  in  dog-days,  in  December  sweat. 
'  How,  when  ctmpetitors,  like  th6se,  contend. 
Can  surly  virtue  hope  to  fix  a  friend ! 
Slaves  that  with  serious  impudence  beguile. 
And  lie  without  a  blush,  without  a  smile ; 
Exalt  each  trifle,  ev'ry  vice  adore. 
Your  taste  in  snuff,  your  judgment  in  a  whore : 
Can  Balbo's  eloquence  appland,  and  swear. 
He  gropes  his  breeches  with  a  monarch's  air. 

For  arts,  like  these,  preferr'd,  admir'd,  caress'd. 
They  first  invade  your  table,  then  your  breast ; 
'  Explore  your  secrets  with  insidious  art, 
Wateh  the  weak  hour,  and  ransack  all  the  heart ; 

<  HkC  tulem  licet  «t  DOba  luidua  ;  led  illi» 
CMdimr. 

■  N&tio  comcBtU  ciL    RidcsT  mijoia 
CoDcnlitur,  Sic. 

■  NoQ  inmiu  ergo  ptn* :  melior,  qiu  nmpei  ct 
Nocte  dieque  potest  aUenum  lumcic  Toltnm, 
A  facie  jactarc  nuiniu,  liudire  pantui. 
Si  beat  mcttvit,  |i  rectum  miuit  uoicui. 

>  ScinvoluMeecretadomiuatqueisde  lioien. 
*  And  ^m  ■  kick. 
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Then  soon  your  iU-»lBced  oonfidenoe  rspay. 
Commence  your  loraa,  and  ^vem  or  betray. 

'  By  Qomben  here  irom  shame  or  censure  free. 
All  crimes  are  safe,  by  hated  poverty. 
USs,  oiJy  t£ir  ffie'npS  law  pursaes, 
This,  (Htly  this,  provokes  f]w  snarling  muse. 
Tlie  sobm-  trader  at  a  tatterS-^oak 
Vakefl  from  his  dream,  and  labolii^  for  a  joke ; 
With  brisker  air  the  silken  conrtiers  g&w^ 
And  tnni  the  varied  taunt  a  thousand  ways.""-^ 
"  or  all  the  griefs,  that  harass  the  distress'd, 
Sure  the  most  bitter  is  a  scomfol  jest ; 
Fate  never  wounds  more  deep  the  gen'rous  heart. 
Than  vben  a  blockhead's  insult  points  the  dart. 

^  Has  heaven  reserVd,  in  pity  to  the  poor. 
No  pathless  waste,  or  nndiuover'd  shore  ? 
No  secret  island  in  the  boundless  main ! 
No  peaceful  desert,  yet  unolaim'd  by  Spain  *  t 
Qoick  let  ns  rise,  the  happy  seats  explore. 
And  bear  oppression's  insolenca  no  more. 
This  aownfol  tmdi  is  ev'ry  where  confess'd, 
*Slow  eibbs  worth,  by  povbrtv  dbpresb'd: 
Bat  here  more  slow,  where  all  are  slaves  to  gold. 
Where  looks  are  merchandise,  and  smiles  are  sold ; 
Where  wpn  by  bribes,  by  flatteries  impWd, 
The  gnMHn  retails  the  fayogrs  of  his  lard. 


'  — : Mateiiam  pnsbct  n 

Oaulnn  hie  idem,  li  fmda  ct  Kink  Ucemk,  Sic. 

■  Nil  htbtl  infelix  paupartai  doriu*  in  le, 
Qaun  qocd  lidicnliH  homiue*  fidt 

* Agmiite  fkcto. 

Dcbavant  ofim  tcnim  migiuw  Quiiilei. 

■  Hiod  Ticitc  emergDDt,  qnoniiB  virtalibiu  obsUt 
Rm  uputa  domi ;  led  RomB  dnnor  illii 


Cogimnr, 
*  TW  Spaiiitnb  at  thii  time  were  uidio  nukcclumloio 
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But  hark  1  th'  t^&igbted  crowd's  tamulliioiu  cries 
Roll  through  the  atreets,  and  thnnder  to  the  skies : 
'Rais'd  from  some  pleasing  dream  of -wealth  and  pow'r, 
Some  pompous  palace,  or  some  blissful  bow'r. 
Aghast  joa  start,  and  scarce,  witii  ttchtng  sight. 
Sustain  th'  approaching  fire's  tremendous  Ught  i 
Swift  from  pursoiug  horronrs  take  your  wi^. 
And  leave  jom  little  All  to  flames  a  prey ; 
'Then  throogh  the  world  a  wretched  vagrant  roam ; 
For  where  can  starving  merit  find  a  home  ? 
In  vain  yoar  monmfnl  DBrrative  disclose, 
While  all  neglect,  and  most  insult  your  woes. 
■Should  heav'n's  just  bolts  Orgilio's  wealth  coufoond, 
*Aud  spread  his  taming  palace  on  the  gronnd, 
Swift  o'er  the  land  the  dismal  rumour  fiies, 
And  pnbliok  mooming^  pacif;  the  skies ;  | 
The  laureate  tribe  in  venal  verse  relate, 
How  virtue  wars  with  persecuting  fate ; 
^With  well-feign'd  gratitode  the  pension'd  band    , 
Refund  the  plunder  of  the  beggar'd  land. 
See  1  while  he  builds,  the  gaudy  vassals  come. 
And  crowd  with  sudden  wealth  the  rising  dome ; 
The  price  of  boroughs  and  of  souls  restore ; 
And  raise  his  treaanies  higher  than  before. 
Now  bless'd  with  all  the  banbtes  of  the  great. 
The  polisl^d  marble  and  t&e  shining  plate, 
■  Or^o  sees  the  golden  pile  aspire. 
And  hopes  from  ajigry  heav'n  another  fire. 

.   i  Ultimus  autem 

£rumDB  cumulna,  quod  nndiim  et  froBtn.  rngiatcni 
Nemo  dbo,  nemo  hai]Hlio  teeloque  juTabit. 

■  Si  m>ga&  Asturii  cecidtt  domiu,  homda  maler  : 
Pullati  proccrei, I 

f , — j„Q  iccnrrit,  qui  mannora  donet, 

Coofcrat  impcDKU  :  hie  &c. 

t  Hie  modiiin)  ai^enti.    Meliora,  ac  plui*  repooit 
Femciu  nboium  lauliiumui 

■  Tliii  wu  b7  Hitch,  a  bwAnller,  juitlr  olxerved  to  be  no  picture  ot  mo- 
dern mamten,  thoagh  it  might  ba  tnic  al  Rome.    MS.  note  ia  Di.  JelM)wn> 
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^Could'st  titea  resign  the  park  aad'finj,  coDteut, 
For  the  fair  banks  of  Severn  or  of  Trent; 
There  mi^ht'st  tbos  find  some  el^aot  retreat. 
Some  hireling  senator's  deserted  seat ; 
And  stretch  th;  prospects  o'er  the  nmUng  land. 
For  less  than  rent  the  dungeons  of  the  Sfrand ; 
There  praae  thy  yraika,  supptHl  thj  drooping  flovers. 
Direct  thy  rivulets,  and  twine  thy  bowers ; 
*  And,  while  thy  grounds  a  cheap  repast  afford. 
Despise  the  dainties  of  a  venal  lord  : 
There  ev'ry  bush  with  nature's  musick  rings ; 
There  ev'ry  br^exe  bears  health  upon  its  wings ; 
On  all  thy  hoars  security  shall  smile,  I 

And  bless  thine  evening  walk  and  morning  toil. 
'Prepare  for  death,  if  here  at  night  you  ream. 
And  sign  your  will,  before  you  sup  from  home. 
*Some  fiery  fop,  with  new  commisuoa  vain,        \ 
Who  sleeps  ou  brambles,  till  he  kills  his  man ; 
Some  irolick  drunkard,  reelii^  front  a  feast. 
Provokes  a  Winl,  and  stabs  you  for  a  jest 
'Yet  e'en  these  heroes,  mischievouBly  gay. 
Lords  of  the  street,  and  terrours  of  the  way ; 

k  Si  poUs  awtli  Ciicnuibui,  optinu.  Scuv, 
Aat  FtbiBteria  domui,  ant  FmsiiuHie  pai&tnr, 

Hortnlnihic 

Tits  biduUU  umu  et  adH  nllicH  bgrti ; 
Unde  epolnm  pooii  eeunun  dare  FjUiRgoraii. 

■ Rmm  igMiTiu  htberi 

Et  (obiti  cuui  imfKondai,  ad  omiiBin  ri 
luteaUtiu  eu. 

k  Ebrim,  u:  petoluu,  qui  nullum  forte  cecidil, 
IHt  poenu,  noctem  pa£tur  lugcutis  anicaai 
ftlidB. 

'  8cd,  quunvii  improhui  amiis, 

Alqne  man  ferrciii,  ovel  huoc,  quern  cocdna  liEiUl 
Thui  jnbel,  et  comitDm  loii|UHmui  nrdo, 
Mullom  pcslerca  flammuuDi,  &tque  leoeR  lampai. 
■  And,  while  lb;  ttd*. 
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Flosh'd,  as  the;  are,  with  folly,  ;oath,  and  viite ; 
"nteir  prudent  inaults  to  the  poor  confine ; 
Afar  they  mark  the  fiambean's  bri{^  approadi, 
And  Bhan  the  Bhining  train,  and  ^Iden  coach. 

"In  vain,  these  dangers  past,  your  doors  yoa  close. 
And  hope  the  balmy  blessings  of  repose ; 
Cruel  vith  gailt,  and  daring  irith  despair. 
The  midnight  mnrd'rer  bursts  the  faithless  bar; 
Invades  the  sacred  hour  of  silent  rest, 
'And  l^yes,  unseen,  a  dagger  in  year  breast. 

'Scarce  can  our  fields,  such  crowds  atTybnm  die, 
With  hemp  the  gallows  and  the  fleet  supply. 
Propose  your  schemes,  ye  senafaman  band. 
Whose  ways  and  means  f  support  the  sinking  land : 
Lest  ropes  be  wanting  in  the  tempting  spring, 
To  rig  another  convoy  for  the  Icing:^. 

<*A  single  gaol,  in  Alfred's  golden  reign, 
Coald  half  the  nation's  criminals  contain ; 
Fair  justice,  then,  without  constraint  ador'd. 
Held  high  tite  steady  scale,  but  sheath'd  the  sword§; 
No  spies  were  paid,  no  special  juries  known. 
Blest  age  1  but  ah !  bow  diflTreot  from  our  own ! 

pUnoh  could  I  add,^ — but  see  the  boat  at  hand. 
The  tide,  retiring,  calls  me  from  the  land : 


*  Ntc  timen  hoc  Uatnm  rnMou  i  aim  qui  qmlict  le. 
Nan  deciit,  clanm  domibu,  tte, 

*  Hazunui  in  riadii  fciri  modni,  ut  limeu,  nc 
Vomer  definkt,  ne  mum  ct  tucu]&  deuDt. 

o  Fdicei  pra&Tomm  u&vca,  fdida  dioii 
SacnlB,  qua  quotidua  lub  ragiboi  >tqm  tribunii 
Videniut  Diui  (wntenUm  circerc  Ronuun, 

*  Uii  iliu  pMei«in,  et  plorei  lubnectere  cftuMu : 
Sed  jamcDU  voouit 


u  for  method*  of  ruvng  moDcj. 
J  ThautkitiwuducanteDtcduths  vuiU  made  b;  the  Ling  to  Huover. 
f  SuHabt'd  the  balau*.  but  ro^'il  the  iword. 
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^Famrell  I — ^Wben  yootli,  and  he^th,  and  fortnoe  tpe&t, 

^Vh)  fly'st  for  refaj^e  to  the  wildi  of  Kent ; 

And,  tir*d,^Uk6  me,  with  follies  and  with  crimes. 

In  xngrj  numbers  wam'st  succeeding  times ; 

Hien  shall  thy  friend,  ntn-  tfaoa  refuse  his  aid. 

Still  foe  to  vice,  forsake  his  Cambrian  shade ; 

Id  Tirtne's  cause,  ooce  more,  exert  his  rage, 

lliy  satire  pmnt,  and  animate  thy  page. 

1 J&gO  vile  ncMri  tdonoT  el,  quotwa  M 

Bobs  bui  refici  prapenntem  leddet  Aqiuno, 
He  quoque  tA  Helnum  Ceremn  TMtTwnqae  Diuam 
GmhUs  ■  Crani*.    Batinniiii  ego,  ni  pudet  illM, 
At^tw  gdidoe  icuiiin  caUgUw  ia  tgraa. 
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VANITY   OF  HUMAN  WISHES; 


THE  TENTH  3ATIRE  OF  JUVENAL. 

'-  Lbt  ■obserratioii,  irith  extensive  new,  \ 

I  Snrrey  mankind,  from  Chintt  to  Pern ;  \ 

\  Bemark  each  anxious  toil,  each  eager  strife,  | 

^And  watch  the  bosy. scenes  of  crowded  life  i  \ 

Then  say,  how  hope  and  fear,  desire  and  hate 
O'erspread  with  snares  the  clooded  maze  of  fate ; 
Where  way'rin^;  man,  betray 'd  by  ven^rons  pride 

■  To  H-anH^hg  firaary  patjia^  ttitTini"if"n'giiKT<»~~" 

As  treach'roQS  phantoms  in  the  mist  delude. 
Shuns  fiincied  ills,  or  chases  airy  good ; 
How  rarely  reason  guides  the  stubborn  choice. 
Roles  the  bold  hand,  or  prcnnpta  the  suppliant  voice  ; 
How  nations  rink,  by  darling  schemes  oppress'd. 
When  vengeance  listens  to  the  fool's  request 
Fate  wings  with  ev'iy  wish  th'  a^ctive  dart. 
Each  ^ft  of  nature,  and  each  grace  of  art  i" 
With  fktal  heat  impetnous  courage  glows, 
With  fotal  sweetness  elocution  flows. 
Impeachment  stops  the  speaker's  pow'rful  breath. 
And  restless  fire  precipitates  on  death. 
''But,  scarce  observ'd,  the  knowing  and  the  bold 
0  Fall  in  the  gen'ral  massacre  of  gold ; 

Wide  wasting  pest !  that  rages  unconSn'd, 
And  crowds  with  crimes  the  records  of  mankind; 
For  gold  his  sword  the  hireling  ruffian  draws. 
For  gold  the  hireling  judge  distorts  the  laws; 
Wealth  heap'd  on  wealth,  nor  truth  nor  safety  buys. 
The  dangers  gather  as  the  treasures  rise. 
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Let  hiat'ry  tell  where  rival  kio^  oonuaaMl, 
And  dnbioof  title  slukes  the  isadded  land, 
When  atatntes  glean  the  lefose  of  the  sword,  j 

How  mnch  more  safe  the  TBSsal  tiian  the  lord ; 
Low  Bcolka  the  hind  beneath  the  ra^  of  power. 
And  leaves  the  wealthy  traitw  in  the  Tower", 
XTntouch'd  his  cottage,  and  hia  shnnbers  sonnd,  ^    ,.  . 
Though  confiscatimi's  raltures  hover  ronnd ''. 

The  need;  traveller,  aerene  and  gay. 
Walks  the  wild  heath,  and  fnngs  bis  toil  away. 
'  Does  envy  seize  thee  ?  cnuh  tb'  upbraiifaig  joy ; 
Increase  his  riches,  and  his  peace  destroy ; 
''Now  fears,  in  dire  vicissitiide,  invade. 
The  nutting  brake  fdanns,  and  qniv'riig  shade ; 
Nor  light  nor  darkDess  brs^  his  pain  relief. 
One  shows  the  phmder,  and  one  hides  the  thief. 

'Yet  still  one  gen'ral  cry'  the  skies  assails. 
And  gain  and  grandeur  load  the  tainted  gales : 
Few  know  the  toiling  statesman's  feu-  or  care, 
111'  insidioTis  rival,  and  the  gaping  heir. 
*  Once  more,  Democritns,  arise  on  earthv 
With  cheerfnl  wisdom  and  inBtmctive  mirth. 
See  motley  life  in  modem  trappings  dres^d. 
And  feed  with  varied  fools  tV  eternal  jest;    j  ^'■e-'  '•■'  - 
Then,  who  coold'st  langh  where  want  eschain'd  caprice. 
Toil  cnuh'd  conceit,  and  man  was  of  a  piece ; 
Where  wealth,  nalov'd,  without  a  moomer  died ; 
And  scarce  a  sycophant  was  fed  by  pride ; 
Where  ne'er  was  known  fte  form  of  mock  debate. 
Or  seen  a  new-made  mayor's  unwieldy  state ; 
Where  change  of  fav'rites  made  no  change  of  laws. 
And  senates  heard,  before  they  jndg'd  a  caose ; 
How  wonld'st  then  shake  at  Britain's  modish  tribe. 
Dart  the  qnick  taunt,  and  edge  the  piercing  gibe? 


•  1b  Iht  Gnt  edition, "  Um  bamy  uitoi'  I"  u  cvidral  allauaa  to  th*  Scotch 
rdi  who  mflerad  Coi  the  rebellion  in  174S. 

*  Cl*^  BRmiMl     •  •  Ntv  lean.  '  Ver.  33—37. 

t  Yex  itill  lb  gen'rit  ay.  "  Vn.  38— 4S. 
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Attentive  troth  and  natote  to  deacry. 
And  pierce  eaob  Bcene  with  pfailoMq^huk  eye; 
To  thee  were  solemn  toys,  or  en^ty  show. 
The  robes  of  pleasure,  and  the  v^  of  woe : 
/  All  aid  the  farce,  and  all  thy  mirth  maintaiB, 
r  Whose  joys  are  oaasele«,  or  whose  griefii  are  Taia. 
Snch  was  the  scorn  that  fill'd  the  sage's  mind, 
Renew'd  at  ev'ry  gtanoe  on  human  kind ; 
How  just  that  soorn,  ere  yet  thy  voice  deolare. 
Search  ey'ry  state,  and  canvass  ev'ry  pray'r. 
J    'Unnnmber'd  suppliants  crowd  preferment's  gate, 
Athirst  for  wealth,  and  bomii^  to  be  great ; 
Delusive  fortune  bears  tb*  incessant  call, 
A  They  mount,  they  shine,  ev^Kirate,  and  fall 
,  On  ev'ry  stage  the  foes  of  peace  attend, 
'.  Hate  do^  tbnr  Sight,  and  insolt  mocks  their  end. 
Love  ends  with  hope,  the  sinkiim  statesman's  door 
Pours  in  the  morning  worshipper  no  more ; 
For  growing  names  the  weekly  soiibbler  lies. 
To  growing  wealth  the  dedicator  flies ; 
From  ey'ry  room  descends  the  painted  £um. 
That  hung  the  bright  palladium  of  the  place ; 
And,  smok'd  in  kitchens,  or  in  auctions  sold. 
To  better  features  yields  the  frame  of  gcdd ; 

IFor  now  no  more  we  trace  in  ev'ry  line 
Heroick  worth,  benevolence  divine : 
The  form,  distorted,  justifies  the  ftll. 
And  detestation  rids  th'  indignant  wall. 

But  will  not  Britain  bear  tite  hut  appeal. 
Sign  her  foes'  doom,  or  guard  her  fa^'rites'  xeal  ? 
Through  freedom's  sons  no  more  remonstrance  rings. 
Degrading  nobles  and  controling  kings ; 
Our  supple  tribes  repress  their  patriot  throats. 
And  ask  no  questions  but  the  price  of  votes ; 
With  weekly  libels  and  septennial  ale, 
"Th^  wish  is  full  to  riot  and  to  nul. 

In  fnll-blown  d^ity,  see  Wolsej  stand. 
Law  in  bis  voice,  and  fortune  in  his  band ; 
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To  him  the  ohnrcb,  the  realm  their  pow'n  consign, 
Tbrongh  bim  the  raja  of  regal  bounty  shine ; 
Tom'd  by  his  nod  the  stream  of  honour  flovs^ 
His  smile  tdone  security  bestows. 
Still  to  new  heights  his  regtless  wishes  toVr, 
Cbum  leads  to  ckum,  and  pow'r  advances  ■pow'T ;      I 
mi  cooqnest,  unresisted,  ceas'd  to  please. 
And  rights,  snbmitted,  left  him  none  to  seize. 
At  length  his  sov'reign  frowns — the  train  of  state 
Matk  the  keen  glance,  and  watch  the  sign  to  bate< 
'Where'er  be  tums,  be  meets  a  strai^;er's  eye. 
His  suppliants  scorn  turn,  and  his  followers  fly; 
Now  drops,  at  once,  the  pride  of  awful  state. 
The  golden  canopy,  the  glit^ring  plate. 
The  regal  palace,  the  luxnrionB  board. 
The  liv'ned  army,  and  the  menial  lord. 

IWitb  age,  with  cares,  with  maladies  oppressed. 
He  seeks  the  refuge  of  monastick  rest: 
Grief  aids  disease,  remembei^^  folly  stings, 
And  his  last  sighs  reproach  the  faith  of  kings. 

Speak  thon,  whose  thoughts  at  humble  peace  repine, 
Shall  Wolsey's  wealth,  with  Wolsey's  end,  be  thine! 
Or  liv'st  thou  now,  with,  safer  pride  content, 
^The  wisest  justice  on  the  banks  of  Trent! 
For,  why  did  Wolsey,  near  the  steeps  of  fate. 
On  weak  foundations  raise  lb'  enormous  weight  T 
Why  bnt  to  sink  beneath  misfortune's  blow. 
With  loader  ruin  to  the  golfs  below  t 

'Wbat  gave  great  Vllliers  to  th'  assassin's  knife. 
And  fix'd  disease  on  Harle /s  closing  life  I 
What  murder'd  Wentworth,  and  what  exil'd  Hyde, 
By  kings  protected,  and  to  kings  allied  ? 
What  but  their  wish  indnlg'd  in  courts  to  shine,  J   ! 
And  pow'r  too  great  to  keep,  or  to  resign  i 

"When  first  the  college  rells  receive  bis  name, 
IIm  jFAflB^  entbualSil  quits  hb  ease  for  &me ; 

k  Tke  rickat  losdbnf.  >  Ver.  108—113. 

-  Ver.  114—133. 
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"tnirongh  aU  lii§  vehia  tbe  fenv  <rf  reaown 
Spreads  £rom_^e_stroiig  contagion  of  the  pnn ; 
O'er  fiodley'i  dome  his  future  lab<raf>~8pr«id. 
And  "Bacon's  mansion  trembles  o'er  his  bead. 
Are  these  thy  views  ?     Proeeed,  iUaBtriom  yontb, 
And  yirtoe  guard  tbee  to  the  throne  of  tnttb  t 
Yet,  should  thy  aoat  mdolge  the  gan^rons  beat 
1^1  captive  science  yields  her  last  rdtreat ; 
Shoold  reason  guide  tjiee  with  her  brightest  ray, 
And  pow  on  mia^  donbt  resistless  day ; 
Should  no  false  kkidaess  Inre  to  loose  deUgfat, 
Not  praise  relax,  nor  difficult  fright ; 
Should  tempting  novelty  thy  cdl  refrun, 
>>And  sloth  effuse  her  opiate  fames  in  vain ; ) 
Should  beauty  blunt  on  fops  her  fetal  dart, 
Nor  claim  the  triniapb  of  a  letter'd  heart ; 
Shonld  no  disease  thy  torpid  veins  iavade,       i 
Nor  melancholy's  phantoms  hannt  tfay  diade ;  i 
Yet  hope  not  life,  from  grief  or  dangax  £««•, 
Nor  think  the  doom  of  man  revers'd  for  tiieeJ 
I  Deign  on  the  passing  world  to  tun  thine  eyea^ 
/  And  pause  awhile  fiom  letters,  to  be  wise ;     ' 
I  There  nmrk  what  ilia  the  scholar's  life  assml, 
I  Toil,  envy,  want,  the  patron,  and  the  gaol''. 

See  nationsr  slowly  wise  and  meanly  just, 
I   To  buried  merit  raise  the  tardy  bust. 
If  dreams  yet  flatter,  onee  again  attend. 
Hear  Lydiat's  life,  and  Galileo's  end'. 

"  RtittltB  bumi  the  fnn  of  ranown, 
Caught  fiom  the  itnmg  contagion  of  the  pi<ra. 
Mr.  fiotwell  telli  m,  that  when  be  lenniked  to  Di.  Jubnwa,  tbu  then  WM 
Ml  awkward  repelilioo  of  tbe  word  tprtaJi  in  this  paaage,  be  altered  it  Id 
"  Baru  ftom  the  itrong  contagion  of  tbe  gown ;"  but  thii  eipreaioB,  it  mf- 
peait,  wai  only  r«iumed  froai  tbe  reailii^  in  the  fint  edition. 

"  Then  is  a  traditioD,  that  the  Kudjr  tt  fnu  Baiion,  biA  on  an  anJi  o*tr 
tbe  bridge,  will  (all,  wheo  a  man  giealei  than  Baoon  (hill  paaa  wnJf  ii.    T» 
prerent  w  ihocking  an  accident,  it  wai  pulled  dawn  muj  yean  kk* . 
»  And  ilath'i  bland  opiatM  dud  tbeii'  (iimet  in  vain. 
4  The  garrM  and  tbe  gad. 
'  See  Oent.  H^;.  vol.  liviii.  p.  Ml,  IMT. 
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Nor  deem,  when  learoiBg  ber  latt  piize  bestows. 
The  glitf  ring  emioeDce  exempt  from  ^oes ; 
See,  when  the  vnjgar  scape ',  despis'd  or  nw'd. 
Rebellion's  vengefal  talons  seize  on  Land. 
From  meaner  minds  thoug'b  smaller  fines  coDtent, 
The  plnnder'd  palace,  or  sequester'd  rent ; 
Hark'd  oat  by  dang'rous  parts,  be  meets  the  shook. 
And  fatal  learning;  leads  him  to  the  block  i 
Aronnd  his  tomb  let  art  and  genius  weep. 
But  bear  bis  death,  ye  blockheads,  bear  and  sleep. ,.    ' ' 

"The  festal  blazes,  the  trinmpbal  show, 
He  ravish'd  standard,  and  the  oaptive  foe. 
The  senate's  thanks,  the  gazette's  pompons  tale. 
With  force  resistless  o'er  the  brave  prevail. 
Such  bribes  the  rapid  C^reek  o'er  Asia  whirl'd ;  ' 
For  such  the  steady  Romans  shook  the  world ; 
For  such,  in  distant  lands,  the  Britons  shine. 
And  stain  with  blood  the  Danube  or  the  Bhitte ; 
TfatB  pow'r  has  pn^se,  that  virtue  scarce  can  Varm, 
Till  fame  supplies  the  universal  chturm. 
Tet  reason  frowns  on  war's  unequal  gamb, 
Where  wasted  nations  raise  a  single  name ; 
And  mortgag'd  states,  their  grandsires'  wreaths  regret. 
From  age  to  age  in  everlasting  debt ; 
Wreaths  which,  at  last,  the  dear-bonght  right  convey 
To  rust  on  medals,  or  on  stones  decay.  ^ 

"On  what  foundation  stands  the  warriour's  pride. 
How  just  his  hopes,  let  Swedish  Charles  decide ; 
A  frame  of  adamant,  a  soul  of  fire. 
No  dangers  fright  him,  and  00  labours  tiie ; 
*0*ei  love,  o'er  fear,  extends  his  wide  domain, 
Unconqner'd  lord  of  pleasure  and  of  pain ; 

•lliiiini  £nl  wrtltui, " See,  wbta  the  vnlgat  ■c^id;"biit, m  the  rettof 
the  pangf^  wu  in  the  pieseot  tenie,  he  altered  it  ta  *capu;  but  egun  k- 
'  ig  thu  the  word  tnil^  U  uever  lued  u  >  ilngiilar  lubaUutive,  he 
il  the  reuliDg  of  the  teiL, 

■  Vet.  133—146.  ■  Ver.  147—167. 

'  O'et  lore  orfira. 
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No  joys  to  him  pacifick.  sceptres  yield. 
War  sounds  the  trump,  he  rushes  to  the  field ; 
Behold  surronndtiig  kiugs  their  poVrs  combine, 
And  one  capitulate,  and  one  resigfu ; 
Peace  courts  his  hand,  but  spreads  her  charms  in  vain ; 
"Think  nothing ^n'd,"  he  cries,  "till  nought  remain. 
On  Moscow's  valla  till  Gothick  standards  fly. 
And  all  be  mine  beneath  the  polar  sky." 
The  march  begins  in  military  state. 
And  nations  on  his  eye  suspended  wait ; 
Stem  famine  guards  the  solitary  coast. 
And  winter  barricades  the  realm  of  frost ; 
He  comes,  nor  want  nor  cold  his  course  delay ; — 
Hide,  blushing  glory,  hide  Pultowa's  day; 
The  Tanquish'd  hero  leaves  his  broken  bands, 
And  shows  his  miseries  in  dbtant  lands ; 
Condemu'd  a  needy  supplicant  to  wait. 
While  ladies  interpose,  and  slaves  debate, 
put  did  not  chance,  at  length,  her  errour  mend  i 
Did  no  subverted  empire  mark  his  end  ? 
Did  rival  roonarchs  give  the  fatal  wound  'i 
Or  hostil»inillions  press  him  to  the  ground  ? 
His  fall  was  destiu'd  to  a  barren  strand,  ^ 

lA  petty  fortress,  and  a  dubious  hand ; 
.He  iefl  the  name,  at  which  the  world  grew  pale, 
'o  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale. 
'All  times  their  scenes  of  pompous  woes  afford. 
From  Persia's  tyt&ot  to  Bavaria's  lord. 
In  gay  hostility  and  barb'rouB  pride. 
With  half  mankind  embatti'd  at  hb  side. 
Great  Xerxes  comes  to  seize  the  certain  prey. 
And  starves  exhausted  regions  in  his  way; 
Attendant  flatt'ry  counts  his  myriads  o'er. 
Tin  counted  myriads  sooth  his  pride  no  more ; 
Fresh  praise  is  try'd  till  madness  fires  his  mind. 
The  waves  he  lashes,  and  enchains  the  wind,    , 

»  Ver.  188— 1B7. 
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New  poVrfl  are  claim'd,  new  pow'rs  ate  still  bestow'd. 
Till  mde  resisfimoe  lops  the  spreading  god ;    I 
llie  daring  Greeks  dende  the  martial  sliov. 
And  he^  their  valleys  with  the  gaudy  foe ;  ^ 
Th'  ingnlted  sea,  with  humbler  thooghts,  he  gains: 
A  sin^e  stuff  to  speed  his  flight  remuns ; 
Th'  incamber'd  oar  scarce  leBves  the  dreaded  coast 
ThroDgh  pnrple  billows  and  a  floatiDg  host< 

The  bold  Bavarian,  in  a  lucUess  hour. 
Tries  the  dread  sammits  of  Ciesarean  pow'r. 
With  unexpected  legions  bursts  away. 
And  sees  defenceless  realms  receive  his  sway; — 
Short  sway !  fair  Anstria  spreads  her  mournfol  charms. 
The  qneen,  the  beauty,  sets  the  world  in  arms; 
From  hill  to  hill  die  beacon's  rousing  blaxe 
Spreads  wide  the  hope  of  plunder  aad  of  praise ; 
The  fierce  Croatian,  and  the  wild  Hussar, 
'With  all  the  sons  of  ravage,  crowd  the  war ; 
The  baffled  prince,  in  honour's  flattfring  bloom 
Of  hasty  greatness,  finds  the  fatal  doom. 
His  foM*  derisi<ai,  and  his  subjects'  blame. 
And  steals  to  death  from  anguisfa  and  from  shame. ' 

'Enlarge  my  life  with  multitude  of  days ! 
lo  health,  in  sickness,  thus  the  suppliant  prays ; 

I  Hides  from  himself  his  state,  and  shuns  to  know, 
ITtat  life  prolracfed  js  protracted  woe. 
"nme  hovers  o'er,  impatient  to  desttxiy,^^' 
And  shuts  up  all  the  passages  of  joy ;    ^l^ 
In  vain  their  gifts  the  bounteous  seasons  pow. 
The  fruit  autumnal,  aAd  the  vernal  flow'r ; 
With  listless  eyes  the  dotard  views  the  st<H«, 
He  views,  and  wonders  that  they  please  no  more ; 
Now  pall  the  tasteless  meats,  and  joyless  wines. 
And  luxury  with  sighs  her  slave  res^s. 
Approach,  ye  minstrels,  try  the  soothing  strain, 
*  DifFiise  the  tun^ul  lemtives  of  pain :  , 

JadriltbeMu.  •  Vei.  1B8— 2aS.  »  AiAyW. 
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No  aoondB,  tdas !  vosM  timeh  tb'  imptiryious  ear, 

Tbongh  dancing  monntuiu  witbew'd  Oipheiu  near ; 

Nor  lute  nor  lyre  hts  feeble  pow'rs  ftttebd, 

Nor  sweeter  nasick  d  a  virtuoiu  &iead ; 

But  everlasting  dictatei  crowd  his  tongne. 

Perversely  grave,  or  positively  wrong.fyt. 
yllie  still  retUroitig  tale,  and  ling'ring  jest, 

'  Perplex  the  faWniDg  niece  and  pamper'd  gaest, 

(While  growing  hopes  searce  awe  the  gath'ring  sneer. 

And  scarce  a  legacy  can  hrlbe  to  hear ; 

llie  watchful  guests  still  hart  the  Isist  offence ; 

The  daughter's  petulance,  tiie  bob's  expense, 

j  Improve  his  beady  rage  with  trsach'rods  skill, 

I  And  mould  his  passions  till  they  make  bis  will. 

Unanmber'd  maladies  bis  joints  invade. 

Lay  siege  to  life,  and  press  the  dire  blockade ; 

But  unextinguisfa'd  sv'rice'  still  remains. 

And  dreaded  losses  aggravate  his  ptdss; 

He  turns,  with  anxioils  heart  and  Cripi^ed  hands. 

His  bonds  of  debt,  and  moirtgflges  of  laada ; 

Or  views  his  coffers  with  suspicious  oyep. 

Unlocks  his  gold,  and  coasts  it  till  he  dies. 

/  But  grant,  the  Virtae^  (^  a  temp'rate  prime 

Bless  with  an  age  exempt  from  scorn  or  crime ; 

"An  age  that  melts  with  unperceiv'd  decay, 
'  And  glides  ia  modest  ianoceoce  away ; 

Whose  peaceful  day  benevolence  endears. 

Whose  ni^t  congratulating  conscience  cheers ; 

The  gen'ral  &v'hte  as  the  gen'ral  friend ; 

Such  age  there  is,  and  who  shall  wish  its  end**? 
Yet  e'en  on  this  her  load  miafortime  flings. 

To  press  the  weary  minutes'  fla^^ing  wings ; 

New  sorrow  rises  as  the  day  retanu, 

A  sister  sickens,  or  a  daugbtbr  mourns. 

Now  kindred  merit  fills  the  aal^e  bier. 

Now  lacerated  friendship  elaimsa  tear; 
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Year  chaaaa  yppr.  dflcfiy  pHrfiJIfiS  ■'""Fi  ^ 

Still  drops  some  joy  irom  witk'riiig  life  awaj ; 
New  fonbs  an»e,  sod  diff'rent  views  engage, 
Snperflnous  lags  the  vef  ran  on  tlie  stage. 
Till  pitying  natore  jsigns  the  last  release. 
And  bids  afflicted  worth  retire  to  peace. 

But  few  there  are  irhom  hours  like  these  await. 
Who  set  nnclonded  is  the  guiia  of  fate.    I 
From  Lydia's  mooarch  should  the  search  descend. 
By  Solon  caotioD'd  to  regard  hia  end, 
In  life's  last  scene  what  prodi^es  surprise, 
Fears  of  the  Iwaye,  and  follies  of  the  wise  1 
From  Marlb'rough's  eyes  the  streams  of  dotage  flow 
And  Swift  expires  a  diiTller  and  a  show. 

"The  teeming  mother,  anxions  for  her  race. 
Begs  for  each  birth  the  fortune  of  a  face ; 
Yet  Vane  could  tell  what  ills  from  beauty  spmg-; 
And  Sedley  cnrs'd  Ae  farm  that  pleas'd  a  king. 
Ye  nymphs  of.ro^  lips  and  radiant  eyes. 
Whom  pleasure  ke^ts  too  bosy  to  be  wise  ; 
Whom  joys  with  sd%  Tarietiea  invite. 
By  day  the  frolick,  and  (he  dance. by  night; 
Who  frown  with  vanity,  who  smile  with  art. 
And  ask  the  latest  iaahion  of  the  heart ; 
What  care,  what  rules,  your  heedless  obarms  shall  si 
Each  nymph  your  rival,  and  each  youth  your  slave ! 
Against  your  fame  widi  fondness  hate  combines. 
The  rival  batters,  and  the  lover  mines. 
With  distant  voice  neglected  virtue  calls,  , 

Less  heard  and  less,  the  taint  remonstrance  falls ; 
Tir'd  with  contempt,  she  quits  the  slipp'ry  reign. 
And  pride  and  prudence  take  her  seat  in  vain. 
In  crowd  at  once,  where  none  the  pass  defend. 
The  harmless  freedom,  and  the  private  friend. 
The  guardians  yield,  by  force  superiour  ply'd : 
To  int'rest,  prudence ;  and  to  flatf ry,  pride. 
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$S  THE  VANITY,  8lc. 

Here  beauty  falls,  betray'd,  de^is'd,  distreesM, 
And  bissin^  infamy  proclaims  the  rest. 

''Where  then  shall  hope  and  fear  their  objects  find  ? 
Must  dull  Eospeose  corrupt  the  stagnant  mind  ? 
Mast  helpless  man,  in  i^orance  sedate. 
Holt  darkling  down  the  torrent  of  his  fate  ? 
Must  no  dialike  alarm,  no  wishes  rise. 
No  cries  invoke  the  mercies  of  the  skies  ? 
Inquirer,  cease ;  petitions  yet  remain 
Which  heav'n  may  hear ;  nor  deem  religion  vmn. 

Still  raise  for  good  the  supplicating  voice, 

Bat  leave  to  heav'n  the  measure  and  the  choice. 

Safe  in  hia  pow'r,  whose  eyes  discern  afar 

The  secret  ambuah  of  a  specious  pray'r; 
hpplore  his  aid,  in  hi"  Aftciaiona  rest. 
ft^fitiVrfti  "hat^-W  he  fives,  he  gives  the  best^ 

Yet,  when  the  sense  of  sacred  presence  fires,  I 

And  strong  devotioD  to  the  skies  aspires^. 

Pour  forth  thy  fervours  for  a  healthfiil  mind, 

Obedient  passions,  and  a  will  resign'd ; 

For  love,  which  scarce  collective  mimcaii  fill; 

For  patience,  aov'reign  o'er  transmuted  ill ; 

For  faith,  that,  panting  for  a  hapgier^at, 

''Cpnnts  death  kind  nature's  signal  of  retreat: 

These  goods  for  man  the  laws  of  heav'n  ordain ; 

These  goods  he  grants,  who  grants  the  pow'r  to  gain ; 

With  thes9  celestial  wisdom  calms  the  mind, 
I  And  makes  the  h^pioess  she  does  not  find. 

•  Vet.  846—366. 

I  Yet,  tcilh  tbe  teost  of  MCred  preieocc  prea'd, 
WkiH  Unmg  devotion jiUi  thif  glemng  bnatl. 

^  TAinbdekth. 
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PROLOGUE, 

BFOXSIf  BT  Ha.  QARRICK,  AT  THE  OPENING  OF  THB 
THBATBE-BOYAI.,  DBURY  LANK,  1747- 

WhbN  leainin^'s  triumph  o'er  her  barb'rous  foes 
First  rear'd  the  stage,  immortal  Shakespeare  rose ; 
Each  change  of  man^'Colour'd  life  he  drev. 
Exhausted  vorlds,  and  then  imagin'd  new : 
Existence  saw  him  spurn  her  bounded  reign. 
And  panting  time  toil'd  after  him  in  vain : 
His  pow'rful  strokes  presiding  truth  impress'd. 
And  unresisted  passion  storm'd  the  breast. 

Then  Jonson  came,  instructed  from  the  school 
To  please  in  method,  and  invent  by  rule ; 

His  stadiofls  patience  and  laborious  art, 
Hy  regular  approach,  assail'd  the  heart : 

Cold  approbation  gave  the  Itng'ring  bays ; 

For  those,  who  durst  not  censure,  scarce  could  praise  : 

A  mortal  bom,  he  met  the  gen'ral  doom. 

Sat  left,  like  Egypt's  lungs,  a  lasting  tomb. 
The  wits  of  Charles  found  easier  ways  to  fame, 

Nor  wish'd  for  Jonson's  art,  or  Shakespeare's  flame : 

Themselves  they  studied,  as  they  felt,  they  writ; 

Intrigue  was  plot,  obscenity  was  wit ; 

Vice  always  found  a  sympathetick  friend ; 

They  pleas'd  their  age,  and  did  not  aim  to  mend. 

Yet  bards,  like  these,  aspir'd  to  lasting  praise. 

And  proudly  hop'd  to  pimp  in  future  days. 

Their  cause  was  gen'ral,  their  supports  were  strong ; 

Their  slaves  were  willing,  and  their  reign  was  long : 

1111  shame  regain'd  the  post  that  sense  betray'd. 

And  virtue  cali'd  oblivion  to  her  aid. 

Hien,  cmsh'd  by  rules,  and  weaken'd,  as  refin'd. 

For  yean  the  pow^r  of  tragedy  declin'd ; 
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From  bard  to  bard  the  frigid  caution  crept. 
Till  declamatioD  roar'd,  while  passion  slept ; 
Yet  still  did  virtue  deign  the  stage  to  tread. 
Philosophy  remain'd,  though  nature  fled. 
But  forced,  at  length,  her  ancient  reign  to  quit. 
She  saw  great  Faustus  la;  the  ghost  of  wit ; 
Exulting  folly  hail'd  the  joyful  day. 
And  pantomime  and  song  confirmed  her  sway. 

But  who  the  coming  changes  can  presage. 
And  mark  the  future  periods  of  the  stage! 
Perhaps,  if  skill  could  distant  times  explore. 
New  Behns,  new  Durfeys,  yet  remun  in  store ; 
Perhaps,  where  Lear  has  rav'd,  and  Hamlet  dy'd. 
On  flying  cars  new  sorcerers  may  ride : 
Perhaps,  (for  who  can  guess  th'  efibcts  of  chance  ?) 
Here  Hunt'  may  box,  or  Mahomet  may  dance. 

Hard  is  his  lot  that,  here  by  fortune  plac'd. 
Must  watch  the  wild  vicissitudes  of  taste ; 
With  ev'ry  meteor  of  caprice  most  play. 
And  chase  the  new-blown  bubbles  of  the  day. 
Ak  I  let  not  censure  term  our  fate  our  choice, 
The  stage  but  echoes  back  the  pnbilck  voice ; 
The  drama's  laws  the  drama's  patrons  g^ve. 
For  we  that  live  to  please,  must  please  to  live. 

Then  prompt  no  more  the  follies  yon  decry. 
As  grants  doom  their  tools  of  guilt  to  die ; 
'TIS  yours,  this  night,  to  bid  the  reign  commence 
Of  rescued  nature  and  reviving  sense ; 
To  chase  the  charms  of  sound,  the  pomp  of  show. 
For  useful  mirth  and  salutary  woe ; 
Bid  scenick  virtue  form  the  rising  age, 
And  truth  difiuse  her  radiance  from  the  stage. 

'  Hunt,  a  fiuncnu  boxer  od  Ihe  lUgc ;  Mahonwt,  a  niped«ncer,  who  h 
■xhibit«d  at  Corent  garden  tbaUi*  lb«  winter  belbre,  nid  M  be  a  Tuik. 
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PREFATORY  NOTICE 


THE  TRAGEDY   OF  IRENE. 

Thx  history  of  this  tragedy's  oon^xwition  ia  intereetiiig,  as  af- 
fording dates  to  distinguish  Jcduuon's  literary  progress.  It  was 
begun,  aad  oonsidenibly  advancedj  while  he  kept  a  schod  at 
Edial,  near  Lichfield,  in  1736.  In  the  following  year,  when  he 
relinquished  the  task  of  a  schoolmaster,  so  little  congenial  with 
his  mind  and  diipoeition,  and  restored  to  seek  his  fbrtunee  in  the 
metnqxilis,  Irene  was  carried  along  with  him  as  a  ibiindation  for 
his  success.  Mr.  Walmsley,  one  of  his  early  friends,  recom- 
mended him,  and  his  fellow-adventureT,  Gairick,  to  the  notice 
and  protectioa  of  Colson,  the  mathematician.  Unless  Mrs. 
Fiossi  is  correct,  in  rescuing  the  character  of  Colson  from  any 
identity  with  that  of  Oelidus,  in  the  Rambler  *,  Johnson  enter- 
tained no  lively  recollection  of  his  firat  patron's  kindness.  He 
was  ever  warm  in  ezpresDCoiB  of  gratitude  lot  favours,  oonfeared 
on  him  in  fais  season  of  want  and  obscurity;  and  from  his  deep 
sflence  here,  we  may  condode,  that  the  recluse  mathematidan 
did  not  evince  much  sympathy  with  the  distresses  c^  the  young 
candidate  for  dramatic  fame.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  Jc^- 
WMi,  shratly  after  this  introduction,  took  lodgings  at  Oreenwicli, 
to  proceed  with  fais  Irene  in  quiet  and  retirement,  but  soon  le- 
tnmed  to  Lichfield,  to  complete  it.  The  same  year  that  saw 
these  successive  disappointments,  witnessed  also  Jt^mson's  return 
to  London,  with  his  tragedy  completed,  and  its  rejection  by  Fleet.- 
wood,  the  patentee,  at  that  time,  of  Drury  lane  theatre.  Twelve 
yean  el^iaed,  before  it  was  acted,  and,  after  many  alterations  by 
hi*  pojMl  and  cranponioQ,  Garrick,  who  was  then  manager  of  the 
■  lUmbkr,  N*.  24,  and  Dote. 
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26  FHEFATORY  NDTICB  TO 

theatre,  it  wss,  hj  his  zeal,  and  the  support  of  the  most  eminent 
perfonnere  of  the  day,  carried 'through  a  representation  of  nine 
nighta>  Johnson's  profits,  after  the  deduction  of  ezpenaex,  and 
tt^ether  with  the  hundred  pounds,  which  he  received  from 
Bohrart  Dodsley,  for  the  copy,  were  nearly  three  hundred  ponnds. 
So  follaciotis  were  the  hopes  cherished  by  Walmsley,  that  JiAn- 
Bon  would  "  turn  out  a  fine  tragedy  writer  K" 

"  The  tragedy  of  Irene,"  says  Mr.  Murphy,  "  is  founded  on  a 
passage  in  Knolles's  History  of  the  Turks ;"  an  author  highly- 
commended  in  the  Rambler,  N".  123.  An  incident  in  the  life 
of  Mahomet  the  great,  first  emperor  of  the  Turks,  is  the  hingCj 
on  which  the  fable  is  made  to  move.  The  substance  of  the  story 
is  shortly  this : — In  1453,  Mahomet  laid  siege  to  Constantinople, 
and,  having  reduced  the  place,  became  enamoured  of  a  &ir  Greek, 
whose  name  was  Irene.  The  sultan  invited  her  to  embrace  the 
law  of  the  prophet,  and  to  grace  bis  throne.  Enraged  at  this 
intended  marriagei  the  janizaries  formed  a  conspiracy  to  de- 
throne the  emperor.  To  avert  the  impending  danger,  Mahomet, 
in  a  full  assembly  of  the  grandees,  "  catching,  with  one  haad," 
as  Enolles  relates  it,  "  the  &ir  Greek  by  the  hair  of  her  head, 
and  drawing  his  falchion  with  the  other,  he,  at  cme  blow,  strnck 
off  her  head,  to  the  great  terror  of  them  all ;  and,  having  so 
done,  said  unto  them,  '  Now,  by  this,  judge  whether  your  emperor 
is  able  to  bridle  his  affections  or  oat'.' "  We  are  not  unjust,  we 
conceive,  in  affirming,  that  there  is  an  interest  kept  alive  in  the 
plain  and  simple  narrative  of  the  old  historian,  which  is  lost  in 
the  declamatory  tragedy  of  Johnson. 

It  is  sufficient,  for  our  present  purpose,  to  confess  that  he  hat 
failed  in  this  bis  only  dramatic  attempt ;  we  shall  endeavour,  more 
fully,  to  show  hom  he  has  fWled,  in  our  discussion  of  his  powers  as 
B  critic.  That  they  were  not  blinded  to  the  defects  of  others,  by 
his  own  ineffideacy  in  dramatic  composition,  is  fully  proved  by  hm 
jndidous  remarks  on  Cato,  which  was  constructed  tm  a  plan 

>•  BoEwdl'i  lib,  i. 

'  Mniphj'i  Eiuy  oo  the  lilt  and  GeDius  of  Dr.  Johmon. 
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■imikr  to  Irene :  and  the  ■trongHt  censojre,  ever  poised  ini  this 
tragedy,  wu,  conreyed  in  Qairick'a  application  of  Johnsui's  own 
■ercre,  but  ourrect  critique,  on  the  wits  c^  Charles,  in  whose  works 
"  DachtnutiaD  rou'd,  while  pawon  ilepc '." 
"  Addison  speaks  the  langnage  of  poets,"  nya  Johnson,  in  his 
prefitce  to  Shakeapeare,  "  and  Shakespeare  of  men.  We  find  in 
Gsto  inmunerable  beauties,  whii^  enamour  us  of  its  attthM*,  but 
we  see  nothing  that  acquaints  ua  with  human  sentiments,  or  hn- 
man  actions;  we  place  it  with  the  fairest  and  the  noblest  progeny 
which  jndgment  props^tes  by  conjunction  witli  learning;  but 
Othello  is  the  vigorous  and  vivacious  o^pring  of  obserration,  im- 
pregnated by  genius.  Cato  affords  a  splendid  exhibition  of  artifi- 
dal  and  fictitions  manners,  and  deliversjust  and  noble  sentiments, 
in  diction  easy,  elevated  and  harmonions ;  but  its  hopes  and  feara 
Gommonicate  no  vibration  to  the  heart ;  the  composition  refers 
us  mly  to  the  writer ;  we  pronounce  the  name  of  Cato,  hut  we 
think  on  Addison."  The  critic's  remarks  on  the  same  tragedy, 
in  his  Life  of  Addison,  are  as  applicable  as  the  above  to  his  own 
production.  "  Cato  is  rather  a  poem  in  dialogue  than  a  drama; 
rather  a  socoession  of  just  sentiments  in  el^ant  langnage,  than  a 
nepresentation  of  natural  affections,  or  of  any  state  probable  or 
possible  in  human  life.  Nothing  here  '  excites  or  assuages  emo- 
tion:' here  is  no  '  magical  power  of  raising  phantastick  terrour  or 
wild  anxiety.'  The  events  are  expected  without  solicitude,  and 
are  remembered  without  joy  or  sorrow.  Of  the  agents  we  have 
no  csre;  we  consider  not  what  they  are  doing,  or  what  they  are 
suf^ng;  we  wish  only  to  know  what  they  have  to  say." 

But,  while  we  thus  pronounce  Johnson's  failure  in  the  produc- 
tion of  dramatic  effect,  we  will  not  withhold  our  tribute  of  admi- 
ration from  Irene,  as  a  moral  piece.  For,  although  a  remark  of 
Fox's  on  an  unpublished  tragedy  of  Burke's,  that  it  was  rather 
riwtorical  than  poetical,  may  be  applied  to  the  work  under  ooa- 
nderation ;  still  it  abounds,  throu^iout,  with  the  most  elevated 
and  dignified  lessons  of  morality  and  virtue.  The  address  of 
*  Prologut  at  the  opcDiiig  of  Dniijf  l4De  (heiue,  1747. 
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Danetritts  to  the  aged  CsU,  on  the  daagars  if  pnwnetiiMtiob  *; 
AwpuiA't  reprobatim  of  Irene'i  iaeditated  apoitaaj';  wd  the 
alliuire  pon^^jrie  tm  the  Bridah  eoostitntioD',  suy  be  em- 
merated,  u  exan^ileB  a!  its  i^nnllgnnM  in  wBtiment  uid  dirtiiHi. 

Lastly,  we  may  conatder  Irene,  as  one  other  illastrions  proof, 
that  the  moat  strict  adherence  to  the  far-famed  uoitiea,  the  moat 
harmonious  rendfication,  and  the  moat  curect  philoaophy,  will 
sot  vie  with  a  aingle  and  simple  touch  of  nature,  expreased  ia 
simple  and  artless  langn^e.  "But  how  rich  in  rqmtation  most 
that  author  be,  who  can  q»re  an  Irene,  and  not  fieel  the  lossK" 

■  Acl  iii.  tceiic  ii.  "  To-mDTTOw'i  actioD  I"  &c. 
'  Act  iii.  Mcne  riii, '■  Kefleet,  that  life  and  d«adi,"  &c. 
(  Acti.  ■ceneU.  "If  tbcnbeanjland.aafimer^Drti,"  lie. 
k  Dr.  Young'a  remark  oaAddiioD'a  Cato.    Sec  hiiCoDJectnieioiiOrigiDa] 
CampouHoD.    Worki,  T<ii.  r. 
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PROLOGUE. 

Yb  glitt'riog  tiain,  whom  lace  aod  velvet  bless. 
Suspend  the  aoft  solicitudes  of  dresa ! 
From  grov'ling  bus'iteBS  and  soperfluous  care. 
Ye  sons  of  avarice,  a  moment  spare ! 
Vot'ries  of  fame,  and  worshippers  of  power. 
Dismiss  the  pleasing  phantoniB  for  an  hour ! 
Oar  daring  bard,  with  spirit  unconfin'd, 
Spreads  wide  the  mighty  moral  for  mankind. 
Learn  here,  how  heaven  supports  tlie  virtuous  miod. 
Daring,  though  calm ;  and  vig'roua,  though  reaign'd ; 
Learn  here,  what  anguish  racks  the  guilty  breast. 
Id  pow'r  dependant,  in  snecess  depress'd. 
Learn  here,  that  peace  from  innocence  mult  Sow; 
All  else  is  empty  sound,  and  idle  show. 

If  tmthl'j  like  these,  wiUi  pleasing  luignage  join ; 
Ennobled,  yet  imchang'd,  if  nature  shine ; 
If  no  vrild  draught  depart  from  reason's  rules ; 
Nor  godi  his  heroes,  nor  his  lovers  fools ; 
Intriguing  wi^ !  his  artless  plot  forgive ; 
And  spare  him,  beauties !  though  his  lovers  live. 

Be  this,  at  least,  his  praise,  be  this  his  pride ; 
To  force  applaase,  no  modem  arts  are  tryd. 
Should  partial  catcals  all  his  hopes  confound. 
He  bids  no  trumpet  quell  the  fatal  sound. 
Should  welcome  sleep  relieve  the  weary  wit, 
He  rolls  no  thunders  o'er  the  drowsy  pit; 
No  snares,  to  captivate  the  judgment,  spreads. 
Nor  bribes  your  eyes  to  prejudice  your  heads. 
Unmov'd,  though  witlings  sneer,  and  rivals  rail. 
Studious  to  please,  yet  not  asham'd  to  fail. 
He  scorns  the  meelc  address,  the  suppliant  strain. 
With  merit  needless,  and  without  it  vain. 
In  reason,  nature,  truth,  he  dares  to  trust: 
Ye  fops,  be  silent :  and,  ye  wits,  be  just ! 
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PERSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA. 


MAHOMET, 

CALI  BASSA, 

MUSTAPHAj 

ABDALLA, 

HASAN, 

CARAZA, 

DEMETRIUS, 

LEONTIU8, 

MX7RZA,  An  eonuch. 


Emperoiir  of  the  Turks, 
First  virier, 
A  Turkish  aga, 
An  officer, 

>  TurldBh  c^taiiu, 
.      >  Greek  noblemen. 


Mr.  Bab  BY. 
Mr.  Bbbbt. 
Mr.  SowDBM. 
Mr.  Hatabd. 

{Mr.  Ubher, 
Mr.  BiTBTON. 
{Mr.  Oabkick, 
Mr.  Blakks. 
Mr.  Kino. 


ASPASIA, 
IRENE, 


l  Greek  ladies. 
Attendants  on  Irene. 


f  Mre.  ClBBBB, 

\  Mrs.  Pbitchabp. 
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IRENE;   A  TRAGEDY. 

ACT  I.-SCENE  I. 
Dbmetbiuk  attd  Lbontius,  in  Twltisk  Aoitft. 

LBONTIUS. 
And,  is  it  thus  Demetrios  meets  his  friend. 
Hid  in  the  mean  dispiiae  of  Turkish  robes. 
With  servile  secrecy  to  lark  in  shades. 
And  vent  our  snff 'rings  in  claodestiue  groans  i 

DEMETRIUS. 

"mi  breathless  fury  rested  from  destructioa. 
These  groans  were  fatal,  these  disguises  vain : 
But,  DOW  our  TniUsh  conquerors  have  qaench'd 
Their  rage,  and  pall'd  their  appetite  of  murder. 
No  more,  the  glutted  sabre  thirsts  for  blood ; 
And  weary  cruelty  remits  her  tortures. 

LBONTIUB. 
Yet  Gireece  enjoys  no  gleam  of  transient  hope, 
No  soothing  interval  of  peaceful  sorrow : 
The  Inst  of  gold  succeeds  the  rage  of  conqnest ; — 
The  lost  of  gold,  unfeeling  and  remorseless, 
The  last  corruption  of  degen'rate  man ! 
Urg'd  by  th'  imperious  soldiers'  fierce  command. 
The  groauing  Greeks  break  np  their  golden  caverns. 
Pregnant  with  stores,  that  India's  mines  might  envy, 
Th'  accnmnlated  wealth  of  toiling  ages. 

DEMETRIUS. 
That  wealth,  too  sacred  for  ihea  country's  use ! 
That  wealth,  too  pleasing  to  be  lost  for  freedom ! 
That  wealth,  which,  granted  to  their  weepii^  prince. 
Had  rang'd  embattled  nations  at  our  gates  1 
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But,  thna  reaerv'd  to  lure  the  woWes  ofTurkey, 
Adda  shame  to  grief,  and  infamy  to  ruin. 
Lamenting  av'rice,  now  too  late,  discovers 
Her  own  neglected  in  the  pablick  safety. 

LEONTIUS. 
Reproach  not  rainry. — The  sons  of  Greeoe, 
111  fated  race  1  so  oft  besieg'd  in  vain. 
With  false  security  beheld  invasion. 
Why  shonld  they  fear  ? — ITiat  poVr  that  kindly  spreads 
The  clouds,  a  signal  of  impending  sboVrs, 
To  warn  the  wand'ring  linoet  to  the  shade, 
Beheld  without  concern  expiring  Greece; 
And  not  one  prodigy  foretold  our  fate. 

b£HBTRlU8. 
A  dtoosand  horrid  prodigies  foretold  it : 
A  feeble  government,  elude<l  laws, 
A  factions  populace,  loxorioos  nobles. 
And  all  the  maladies  of  sinking  states. 
When  publick  rillany,  too  strong  for  justice. 
Shows  his  bold  front,  the  harbinger  of  ruin. 
Can  brave  Leontins  call  for  airy  wonders. 
Which  cheats  interpret,  and  which  fools  regard  ? 
When  some  neglected  tkbrick  nods  beneath 
The  weight  of  years,  and  totters  to  the  tempest. 
Must  heaVn  despatch  the  messengers  of  tight. 
Or  wake  the  dead,  to  warn  ns  of  its  fall  ? 

LBONTIUB. 

Well  might  the  weakness  of  onr  empire  sbk 
Before  such  foes  of  more  thsm  human  force : 
Some  pow'r  invisible,  from  heav'n  or  hell. 
Conducts  their  armies,  and  asserts  their  cause. 

DBMBTRIUa. 
And  yet,  my  friend,  what  miracles  were  wrought 
Beyond  the  pow'r- of  constancy  and  courage? 
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Did  unresisted  li^ttuD^  aid  their  eannon  T 
JUd  roaring  whirlwinds  sweep  us  from  the  ramparts? 
Twas  rice  that  shook  onr  nerres,  'twas  vice,  Leontios, 
Iliat  froze  oar  veios,  and  witfaer'd  all  oar  pow'rs. 

LEONTIUB. 


Whate'er  onr  crimes,  our  woes  demand  compassion. 
Bach  night,  protected  by  the  friendly  darkness, 
Quittiu^  my  close  retreat,  I  range  the  city, 
And,  weeping,  kiss  the  venerable  rains-, 
With  silent  pangs,  I  view  the  tow'ring  domes. 
Sacred  to  pray'r ;  and  wander  through  the  streets. 
Where  commerce  lavish'd  nnexhausted  plenty. 
And  jollity  maintain'd  eternal  revels — 

DBMBTRIUS. 

— How  chang'd,  alas  1 — Now  ghastly  desolation, 
In  trinmph,  sits  npoa  oar  diatterM  spires ; 
Now  superstition,  iterance,  and  erronr, 
Usurp  onr  temples,  and  profane  oar  attars. 

LEONTIUB. 
From  ev'ry  palace  bursts  a  mingled  clamour, 
llie  dreadful  dissonance  of  barb'rons  triumph. 
Shrieks  of  affright,  and  wailmgs  of  distress. 
Oft  when  the  cries  of  violated  beauty 
Arose  to  heaVn,  and  pierc'd  my  bleeding  breast, 
I  felt  thy  pains,  and  trembled  for  Aspasia. 

DEMBTRIUB. 
Aspasia ! — spare  that  lov'd,  that  mournful  name : 
Dear,  hapless  maid — tem|>€stnons  grief  o'erfoeera 
My  reasoning  pow'rs — Dear,  hapless,  lost  Aspasia  1 

LBONTIU8. 

Suspend  the  thought. 
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DBHBTBIUS. 

Alt  thoaght  on  ber  is  madndss  ; 
'  Yet  let  me  tlunk — I  see  the  helpless  maid ; 
Behold  the  monsters  gaze  with  savage  mpture. 
Behold  how  last  and  rapine  stmggle  ronnd  her ! 

LBONTIUS. 
Awake,  Demetrius,  from  this  dismal  dream ; 
Sink  not  beneath  imaginary  sorrows ; 
Call  to  yoDf  aid  your  coorage  and  your  wisdom ; 
Think  on  the  sadden  change  of  human  scenes ; 
Think  on  the  various  accidents  of  war ; 
Think  on  the  migh^  pow'r  of  awfal  virtue ; 
Think  on  that  providence  that  guards  the  good. 

DBHBTBIUS. 
O  providence !  extend  thy  care  to  me ; 
For  courage  droops,  aaeqoal  to  the  combat ; 
And  weak  philosophy  denies  her  succours. 
Sure,  stmie  kind  sabre  in  the  heat  of  battle. 
Ere  yet  the  foe  found  leisure  to  be  cruel, 
Dismiss'd  her  to  the  sky. 

LBONTIUS. 

Some  vir^  martyr, 
Periiapi,  enamour'd  of  resembling  virtue. 
With  gentle  hand,  restrain'd  the  streams  of  life. 
And  snatcb'd  her  timely  from  her  countzy's  fate. 

DBMETRIUB. 

From  those  bright  regions  of  eternal  day. 

Where  now  thou  shin'st  among  thy  fellow-saints, 

Ajray'd  in  purer  light,  look  down  on  me : 

In  pleasing  visions  and  assuasive  dreams, 

O!  sooth  my  soni,  and  teach' me  bow  to  lose  thee. 

LBONTIUS. 

Enough  of  unavailing  tears,  Demetrius  : 
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I  come  obedient  to  thy  friendljr  sommoiu, 
And  hop'd  to  ihare  thy  counsels,  not  thy  sorrows  : 
While  thna  we  monrn  the  fortune  of  Aspasie, 
To  what  are  ve  reserr'd  ? 

DEMETRIUS, 

To  what  I  know  not : 
Bnt  hope,  yet  hope,  to  happiness  and  honour ; 
*    If  happiness  can  be,  without  Aspania. 

LBONTIUS. 
Bat  whence  this  new-q>rang  hope  ? 

DEMETRIUS. 

From  Cali  bassa. 
The  chief,  whose  wisdom  guides  the  Turkish  counsels. 
He,  tir'd  of  Blar'ry,  though  the  highest  alare. 
Projects,  at  once,  our  freedom  and  his  own ; 
And  t»ds  us,  thus  disgnis'd,  await  him  here. 

LBONTlUa. 
Can  he  restore  the  state  he  could  not  save  ? 
Id  vain,  when  Turkey's  troops  assail'd  our  walls. 
His  kind  intelligence  betray'd  their  measures ; 
Their  arms  prevail'd,  though  Cali  was  oar  friend. 

DBMBTRIUS. 
When  the  tenth  snn  had  set  upon  our  soirows. 
At  midnight's  priTate  hour,  a  voice  anknown 
Soanda  in  my  sleeping  ear,  '  Awake,  Demetrins, 
Awake,  and  follow  me  to  better  fortunes.' 
Saiprifl'd  I  start,  and  bless  the  happy  dream  ; 
Then,  rousing,  know  the  fiery  chief  Ah'Halla, 
Whose  quick  impatience  seiz'd  my  doubtful  hand, 
And  led  me  to  the  diore  where  Cali  stood. 
Pensive,  aad  list'ning  to  the  beating  surge. 
Ilere,  in  soA  hints,  and  in  ambignons  phrase. 
With  all  the  diffidence  of  long  experience. 
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That  oft  had  practis'd  fraud,  and  oft  detected. 
The  vefran  courtier  half  reveal'd  his  project. 
By  his  commaDd,  equipp'd  for  speedy  flight, 
Deep  in  a  winding  creek  a  ^ley  lies, 
Afann'd  with  the  bravest  of  oar  fellow-captives. 
Selected  by  iny  care,  a  hardy  band. 
That  long  to  hail  thee  chief. 

LBONTIUS. 

Bat  what  avails 
So  small  a  force  ?  or,  why  should  Cali  fly  i 
Or,  how  can  Call's  Bight  restore  onr  conntryi* 

DEMETRIUS. 
Reserve  thesa  qnestions  for  a  safer  hour; 
Or  bear  himself,  for  see  the  bassa  comes. 


SCENE  II. 

DEMETRIUS,  LEONTIUS,  CALI. 

CALL 
Now  snnunon  all  thy  soul,  illustrious  christian ! 
Awake  each  faculty  that  sleeps  within  thee : 
'Hie  courtier's  policy,  the  sage's  firmness. 
The  warrioar'a  ardour,  and  the  patriot's  zeal. 
If,  chasing  past  events  with  vain  porsoit. 
Or  wand'ring  in  the  wilds  of  future  h&ag, 
A  single  thought  now  rove,  recall  it  home. — 
But  can  tby  friend  sustain  iiie  glorious  cause. 
The  cause  of  liberty,  the  cause  of  nations  ? 

DBUBTRIUB. 
Observe  him  closely,  with  a  statesman's  eye, 
Thoa,  that  hast  long 'perus'd  the  draughts  of  nature. 
And  kuow'st  the  characters  of  vice  and  virtue, 
Left  bjr  the  hand  of  beav'n  on  human  clay. 
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CALL 
His  mien  is  lofty,  hit  demeanour  great; 
Nor  gprig'htly  folly  wantons  in  his  air; 
Nor  doll  serenity  becalms  bis  eyes. 
Sacb  bad  I  trusted  once,  as  soon  as  seen. 
But  cautions  age  suspects  the  flatt'ring  form. 
And  only  credits  wbat  experience  tells. 
Has  silence  press'd  her  seal  upon  his  lips  ? 
Does  adamantine  faith  invest  bis  heart  1 
Will  be  not  bend  beneath  a  tyrant's  frown '. 
Will  he  not  melt  before  ambition's  fire  ? 
Will  he  not  soften  in  a  friend's  embrace  ? 
Or  flow  dissoUing  in  a  woman's  tears  t 

DEMETRIUS. 

Sooner  the  trembling  leaves  shall  find  a  voice. 
And  tell  the  secrets  of  their  conacioos  walks; 
Sooner  the  breeze  shall  catch  the  flying  sounds. 
And  shock  the  tyrant  with  a  tale  of  treason. 
Yonr  slangbtei'd  multitudes,  that  swell  the  shore 
With  monuments  of  death,  proclum  his  coura^ ; 
Virtue  and  liberty  engross  bis  seal. 
And  leave  no  place  for  perfidy,  or  fear, 

LB0NTIU8. 
I  scorn  a  trust  unwillingly  repos'd ; 
Demetrius  will  not  lead  me  to  difibonour ; 
Consult  in  private,  cell  me,  when  your  scheme 
Is  ripe  for  action,  and  demands'  the  sword.  [<3otn^. 

DBtfBTRIUS. 
LeoDtius,  stay. 

CALL 
Fo^ve  an  old  man's  weakness. 
And  share  the  de<^>est  secrets  of  my  sou]. 
My  wrongs,  my  fears,  my  motives,  my  deugns. — 
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When  oDsuccessfitl  wars,  and  civil  factiooB 

Embroil'd  the  Turkish  state,  our  saltan's  father. 

Great  Amarath,  at  my  request,  forsook 

The  cloister's  ease,  resuiu'd  the  tottering  throne. 

And  snatch'd  the  reins  of  abdicated  pow'r 

From  giddy  Mabomefs  unskilful  hand. 

This  fir'd  the  youthful  king's  ambitions  breast: 

He  mnrmurs  veugeance,  at  the  name  of  Cali, 

And  dooms  my  rash  fidelity  to  nun. 

DEMETRIUS. 
Unhappy  lot  of  all  that  shine  in  courts. 
For  forc'd  compliance,  or  for  zealous  Ttrtoe, 
SlilJ  odious  to  the  monarcb,  or  the  people. 

CALL 

Such  are  the  woes,  when  arbitrary  pow'r 

And  lawless  passion  hold  the  sword  of  justice. 

If  there  be  any  land,  as  fame  reports. 

Where  common  laws  restrain  the  prince  and  subject, 

A  happy  land,  where  circulating  pov'r 

Flows  through  each  member  of  th'  embodied  state ; 

Sure,  not  unconscious  of  the  migh^  blessing. 

Her  grateful  sons  shine  bright  with  every  virtae; 

Untainted  with  the  lust  of  innovation. 

Sure,  all  unite  to  hold  her  league  of  rule 

Unbroken,  as  the  sacred  chain  of  nature 

That  links  the  jarring  elements  in  peace. 

I.RONTHJS. 
But  say,  great  bassa,  why  the  sultan's  anger, 
Bnming  in  tain,  delays  Uie  stroke  of  death? 

CALL 
Young,  and  unsettled  in  his  father's  kingdoms. 
Fierce  as  be  was,  lie  dreaded  to  destroy 
The  empire's  darling,  and  the  soldier's  boast; 
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Bat  noT  con&rm'd,  and  svelliDg  with  his  conqoeata, 

Secure,  he  tnunples  my  declining  fame. 

Frowns  unrestrain'd,  and  dooms  me  with  his  eyes. 

DEMETRIUS. 
What  can  reverse  thy  doom? 

CALL 

The  tyrant'i  death. 

DBMGTRItJS. 

Bat  Greece  is  still  forgot. 

CALL 

On  Asia's  coast. 
Which  lately  bless'd  my  gentle  government, 
Soon  as  the  sultan's  onexpected  fate 
mis  all  th'  asloniah'd  empire  with  confusion, 
My  policy  shall  raise  an  easy  throne; 
The  Turkish  pow'rs  from  Europe  shall  retreat. 
And  harass  Greece  no  more  with  wasteful  war. 
A  galley  maan'd  with  Greeks,  thy  charge,  Leontius, 
Attends  to  waft  us  to  repose  and  safety. 

DEMETRIUS. 

That  vessel,  if  observ'd,  alarms  the  court, 
And  gives  a  dionsand  fatal  questions  birth: 
Why  stor'd  for  fli^t?  and  why  prepar'd  by  Calif 

CALL 
Hiib  hour  ni  beg,  with  unsuspecting  face, 
Leave  to  perform  my  pilgrimage  to  Mecca; 
Which  granted,  hides  my  purpose  from  the  world, 
And,  though  refus'd,  conceals  it  from  the  sultan. 

LB0NT1U6. 
How  can  a  single  hand  attempt  a  life, 
Which  armies  guard,  and  citadels  enclose? 
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CALL 

Forgetful  of  commaiid,  with  captive  beauties. 

Far  from  his  troops,  he  toys  his  hours  avay. 

A  roviug  soldier  seiz'd,  in  Sophia's  temple, 

A  virgin,  shining  with  distinguish'd  charms. 

And  brought  his  beauteous  plunder  to  the  aultan — 

DBMBTBIUS. 
In  Sophia's  temple! — What  alarm! — Proceed. 

CALL 
The  saltau  gaz'd,  he  wonder'd,  aod  he  lov'd: 
In  passion  lost,  he  bade  the  con<]u'ring  fair 
Renounce  her  faith,  ami  be  the  queen  of  Turkey: 
The  pious  maid,  with  modest  indignation. 
Threw  bact  the  glitt'riog  bribe. 

DBHBTRIUS. 

Celestial  goodness'. 
It  must,  it  must  be  she ; — her  name  I 


DBMGTRIUB. 
What  hopes,  what  terrours,  rush  upon  my  soul! 
O  lead  me  quickly  to  the  scene  of  fate; 
Break  through  the  politician's  tedious  forms; 
Asposia  calls  me,  let  me  fly  to  save  her. 

LBONTIUS. 
.  Did  Mahomet  reproach,  or  praise  her  virtue? 

CALL 

His  offers,  oft  repeated,  still  refus'd, 

At  length  rekindled  his  accnstom'd  fury. 

And  chang'd  th'  endearing  smile,  and  am'rous  whisper 

To  threats  of  torture,  death,  and  violation. 
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DBHETBIUS. 
The§e  tedious  narratiTes  of  frozen  age 
Distract  my  soul ; — despatch  thy  lin^ring  tale ; 
Say,  did  a  voice  from  heaVo  reatnun  the  tyrant  ? 
Did  interposiDg  angels  guard  her  from  him? 


Just  in  the  moment  of  impendiog  fate. 
Another  plund'rer  brooght  the  bright  Ireoe; 
Of  equal  b^anty,  but  of  softer  mien. 
Fear  ia  ber  eye,  submission  on  her  tongue, 
Her  moum&il  charms  attracted  his  regards, 
Disarm'd  his  rage,  and,  in  repeated  visits, 
Gain'd  all  his  heart;  at  length,  his  eager  love 
To  her  transferr'd  the  offer  of  a  orovn. 

LKONTIUS. 
Nor  found  again  the  bright  temptation  fail  i 

CALL 
'hembliDg  to  grant,  nor  daring  to  retiiBe, 
While  heav'n  and  Mahomet  divide  her  fears. 
With  coy  caresses  and  with  pleasing  iriles 
She  feeds  lus  hopes,  and  sooths  him  to  delay. 
For  her,  repose  is  bamsh'd  &om  the  night. 
And  bns'ness  from  the  day :  in  her  apartments 
He  lives 

LB0NTIU8. 

And  there  must  fall. 

OALI. 

But  yet,  th'  attempt 


LBONTIUS. 
Forbear  to  speak  of  hazards ; 
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What  has  the  wretch,  that  ha§  SDrriT'd  his  conotr;, 
HU  friends,  his  liberty,  to  hazard  ? 


DBMBTRIUS. 
Tb'  inestiinable  privilege  of  breathing' ! 
Importaot  hazard !  Whafs  that  air;  babble. 
When  weigh'd  with  Greece,  with  virtae,  with  Aspana  t- 
A  floating  atom,  dust  that  falls,  unheeded. 
Into  the  adverse  scale,  nor  shakes  the  balance. 


At  least,  this  day  be  calm — If  we  snoceed, 
Aspaaia's  thine,  and  all  thy  life  is  rapture. — 
See !  Mustapha,  the  tyrant's  minion,  comes ; 
Invest  Leontius  with  his  new  command ; 
And  wait  Abdalla's  tiasuspected  visits : 
Kemember  freedom,  glory,  Greece,  and  love. 

^Exaint  Demetriiu  and  Leontitu. 

SCENE  III. 
CALl,    MUSTAPHA. 

MUSTAPHA. 
By  what  enchantment  does  this  lovely  Greek 
Hold  in  her  chains  the  captivated  sultm  ? 
He  tires  his  fav'rites  with  Irene's  praise. 
And  seeks  the  shades  to  muse  upon  Irene ; 
Irene  steals,  unheeded,  from  his  tongue. 
And  mingles,  onperceiv'd,  with  ev'ry  thought. 

CALL 

,  Why  should  the  sultan  shun  the  joys  of  beauty. 
Or  arm  his  breast  against  the  force  of  love  ? 
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Lore,  that  with  sweet  TJussitade  relierei 
The  warrioiir's  labours  and  the  monarch's  oares. 
Bnt,  will  she  yet  receive  the  faith  of  Mecca  t 

MUSTAFHA. 
Those  pow'rful  tTntnta  of  the  female  breast, 
Fear  and  ambitioii,  ni^  her  to  compliance ; 
Dress'd  in  each  charm  of  gay  majpificence. 
Alluring  grandeur  courts  faer  to  hi«  arms. 
Religion  c^ls  her  from  the  wish'd'embraoe, 
joints  fature  joys,  and  points  to  distant  glories. 

CALL 
Soon  will  th'  oneqnal  contest  be  decided. 
Aospects,  obscnr'd  by  distance,  faintly  strike ; 
Each  pleasure  brightens,  at  its  near  approach. 
And  ev'iy  danger  shocks  with  doable  horrour. 

HUSTAPHA. 
How  shall  I  scorn  the  beautiful  apostate  1 
How  will  the  bright  Aspasia  shine  above  her  1 

CALL 
Should  she,  for  proselytes  are  always  zealous. 
With  pious  warmth  receive  our  prophet's  law — 

MUSTAPHA. 

Heav'n  will  contemn  the  mercenary  fervour. 
Which  love  of  greatness,  not  of  truth,  inflames. 

CALL 

Cease,  cease  thy  censures ;  for  the  sultan  comes 
Alone,  with  am'rous  haste  to  seek  bis  love. 
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MAHOMBT,   CALI,   MtlSTAPHA. 

OALI. 
Hul !  teiTour  of  the  monarchs  of  the  vorld ; 
Unshaken  be  tfay  throne,  as  earth's  firm  hue ; 
live,  till  the  sun  ftJr^ts  to  dart  his  beams, 
And  weary  pUoets  loiter  in  their  courses  1 

MAHOMUT. 
Bat,  Call,  let  Irene  share  thy  prayers ; 
For  That  is  length  of  days,  without  Irene  ? 
I  come  from  empty  noise,  and  tasteless  pomp. 
From  crowds,  that  hide  a  monarch  from  himself. 
To  prove  the  sweets  of  privacy  and  friendship. 
And  dwell  npon  the  beaaties  of  Irene. 

CALL 

O  may  her  beaaties  last,  unchang'd  by  time. 
As  those  that  bless  the  mansions  of  the  good ! 


Each  realm,  where  beauty  turns  the  gracefol  shi^, 
Swells  the  <air  breast,  or  animates  the  glance. 
Adorns  my  palace  with  its  brightest  virgins ; 
Yet,  unacquainted  with  these  soft  emotions, 
I  walk'd  superiour  through  the  blaze  of  charms, 
Prais'd  without  rapture,  left  without  regret. 
Why  rove  I  now,  when  absent  Irom  my  fair. 
From  solitude  to  crowds,  from  crowds  to  solitude. 
Still  restless,  till  I  clasp  the  lovely  maid. 
And  ease  my  loaded  soul  npon  her  bosom  t 


For^ve,  great  sultan,  that  intrusive  duty 
Inquires  the  final  doom  of  Menodorus, 
The  Grecian  counsellor. 
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MAHOHBT. 

Go,  see  him  die ; 
Bis  martial  rhet'rick  taa^ht  the  Greeks  redstance ; 
Had  the;  prevail'd,  I  ne'er  had  koowu  Irene. 

[£rt7  Mustapha. 

SCENE  V. 

MAHOMBT,  CALL 

HAHOHBT. 
Remote  from  tnmnlt,  in  th'  at^oining  palace. 
Thy  care  shall  guard  this  treasure  of  my  soal : 
There  let  Aspasia,  since  my  fair  entreats  it. 
With  converse  chase  the  melancholy  moments. 
Sure,  chill'd  with  sixty  winter  camps,  thy  blood. 
At  nght  of  female  charms,  will  glow  no  more. 


These  years,  unconqaer'd  Mahomet,  demand 
Desires  more  pore,  and  other  cares  than  love. 
Long  have  I  wish'd,  before  onr  prophet's  tomb, 
To  poor  my  pray'rs  for  thy  success^l  reign. 
To  quit  the  tumults  of  the  noisy  camp, 
And  sink  into  the  sileot  grave  in  peace. 

MAHOMET. 

What!  think  of  peace,  while  haughty  Scanderbeg, 
Elate  with  conquest,  in  his  native  mountains. 
Prowls  o'er  the  wealthy  spoils  of  bleeding  Turkey ! 
Willie  fair  Hungaria's  unexhausted  valleys 
Pour  forth  their  legions;  and  the  roaring  Danube 
Rolls  half  bis  floods,  unheard,  through  shouting  camps  1 
Nor  conld'flt  thoa  more  support  a  life  of  sloth 
Than  Amurath 


Still,  full  of  Amurath !  [Aside. 
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HAHOHBT. 
Thim  Amnrath,  accostMO'd  to  command , 
Could  bear  his  son  npon  the  Turkish  throng. 

CALL 

This  pilgrimage  our  lawgiver  ordain'd — 

MAHOMET. 
For  those,  who  could  not  please  by  nobler  service. — 
Our  imrlike  prophet  loves  an  active  foitfa. 
The  holy  flame  of  enterprising  virtue 
Mocks  the  dull  vows  of  solitude  and  penance. 
And  scorns  the  laxy  hermit's  cheap  devotion. 
Shine  thon,  distingniah'd  by  superiaor  ment; 
With  wonted  zeal  pursue  the  tadt  of  war. 
Till  ev'ry  nation  reverence  the  koran, 
And  ev'ry  suppliant  lift  his  eyes  to  Mecca. 

CALL 

This  regal  confidence,  this  pious  ardonr. 
Let  prudence  moderate,  thongb  not  sappress. 
Is  not  each  realm,  that  smiles  with  kinder  suns, 
Or  boasts  a  happier  soil,  already  thine  t 
Extended  empire,  like  expanded  gold. 
Exchanges  solid  strength  for  feeble  splendour. 

MAHOMET. 
Preach  thy  dull  politickB  to  vulgar  kings. 
Thou  know'st  not  yet  thy  master's  future  greatness. 
His  vast  designs,  his  plans  of  bonndless  pow'r. 

When  ev'ry  storm  in  my  domain  shall  roar. 

When  ev'ry  wave  shall  beat  a  Turkish  shore ; 

Then,  Cali,  shall  the  toils  of  battle  cease; 

Then  dream  of  pray'r,  and  pilgrimage,  and  peace. 
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A  TRAeBDY. 

ACT  II.— SCENE  I. 

ASPASIA,  IRBNB. 

IRBNB. 
ASPAaiA,  yet  puTBDe  the  sacred  theme ; 
Exhaoat  the  stores  of  pious  eloquence. 
And  teach  me  to  repel  the  sultan's  passion. 
Still,  at  Aspasia's  Toice,  a  sudden  rapture 
Exalts  my  soul,  and  fortifies  my  heart ; 
The  glitfriog  vanities  of  empty  greatness, 
"Hie  hopes  and  fears,  the  joys  and  pains  of  life, 
IKsboIto  in  air,  and  vanish  into  nothing. 

ASPASIA. 

Let  nobler  hopes  and  juster  fears  succeed. 
And  bar  the  passes  of  Irene's  mind 
Against  returning  guilt. 

IRENE. 

When  thou  art  absent, 
Death  rises  to  my  view,  vith  all  his  terrours; 
Then  visions,  horrid  as  a  murd'rer's  dreams. 
Chill  my  resolves,  and  blast  my  blooming  virtue : 
Stem  torture  shakes  his  bloody  scourge  before  me. 
And  anguish  gnashes  on  the  fatal  wheel. 

ASPASIA. 
Since  fear  predominates  in  ev'ry  thought. 
And  svays  thy  breast  with  absolute  dominion, 
lliink  on  th'  insulting  scorn,  the  conscious  pangs, 
The  future  mis'ries,  that  wait  th'  apostate ; 
So  shall  timidity  assist  thy  reason. 
And  wisdom  into  virtue  torn  thy  frailty. 

IRENE. 

Will  not  that  pow'r,  that  fonn'd  the  heart  of  woman. 
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And  wove  th«  feeble  texture  of  her  nerves. 
Forgive  Uiose  fears  that  shake  the  tender  frame  ? 

ASPABIA. 
The  weakness  we  lament,  ourselves  create ; 
Instructed,  from  oar  infant  years,  to  court. 
With  coanterfeited  fears,  the  aid  of  man, 
We  leant  to  shudder  at  the  rustling  breeze. 
Start  at  the  light,  and  tremble  in  the  dark  ; 
Till,  affectation  ripetung  to  belief. 
And  folly,  frighted  at  her  own  chimeras. 
Habitual  cowardice  nsurps  the  sonl. 

IRBNB. 

Not  ail,  like  thee,  can  brave  the  shocks  of  fate. 
Thy  sonl,  by  nature  great,  enlarg'd  by  knowledge. 
Soars  nnincumber'd-witfa  onr  idle  cares, 
And  all  Aspasia,  but  her  beauty's  man. 

AtJPASIA. 
Each  gen'rous  sentunent  is  thine,  Demetrius, 
Whose  «oal,  perhaps,  yet  mindful  of  Aspasia, 
Now  hovers  o'er  this  melancholy  shade. 
Well  pleas'd  to  find  thy  precepts  not  forgotten. 
Oh  t  could  the  grave  restore  the  pions  hero. 
Soon  would  his  art  or  valour  set  na  free. 
And  bear  as  far  from  servitude  and  crimes. 


He  yet  may  live. 

ASPANIA. 

Alas !  delusive  dream ! 
Too  well  I  know  him  i  fais  immoderate  courage, 
Th'  impetuous  sallies  of  excessive  virtue. 
Too  strong  for  love,  have  hunied  him  on  death. 
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SCENE    II. 

A8PA8IA,  IRENE,  CAI.I,  ABDALLA. 

CALI  to  ABDALLA,  (U  thty  advance. 
Behold  om  ftitnre  BOltaDeBs,  Abdalla  ;• — 
Let  artfal  flatt'r;  now,  to  Inli  ■nspioion, 
Glide,  through  Irene,  to  the  saltan'i  ear'. 
Would'st  thoit  labdue  th'  obdurate  cannibal 
To  tender  friendship,  praise  him  to  his  mistreu. 

ITo  IBENB.] 
Well  may  those  eyes,  that  view  these  hear'niy  chamis. 
Reject  the  danghters  of  contending  kings ; 
.  For  what  are  pompons  titles,  prond  alliance. 
Empire  or  wealth,  to  exoellenoe  like  thine  ? 

ABDALLA. 
Receive  th'  impBtJeot  anlten  to  thy  arms ; 
And  may  a  long  posterity  of  monarchs. 
The  pride  and  terroor  of  succeeding  days. 
Rise  fit>m  the  happy  bed ;  and  future  queens 
Difiiise  Irene's  beaa^  through  the  world ! 

IRBNB. 
Can  Mahomet's  imperial  hand  descend 
To  clasp  a  slave  t  or  can  a  soul,  like  mine, 
ITnna'd  to  pow'r,  and  form'd  for  hambler  scenes. 
Support  the  splendid  miseriM  of  greatness  ? 

OALI. 
No  regal  pageant,  deck'd  with  casual  honours, 
Scom'd  by  his  sabjectb,  trampled  by  his  foes ; 
No  feeble  ^rant  of  a  petty  state. 
Courts  thee  to  shake  on  a  d^>endant  throne ; 
Bom  to  command,  as  then  to  ebarm  mankind, 
He  sultan  from  himself  derives  his  greatness. 
Observe,  bright  maid,  as  his  resistless  voice 
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Drives  OQ  the  tempest  of  deatnictive  war, 
Hov  nation  after  iiation  foils  before  him. 

ABDALLA. 

At  his  dread  name  the  distant  mountainB  shake 
Their  cloud;  summits,  and  the  sons  of  fierceness. 
That  range  uncivilized  from  rock  to  rock, 
Distrnst  th'  eternal  fortresses  of  nature, 
And  wish  their  gloomy  cavema  more  obscure. 

ASPASIA. 
Forbear  thb  lavish  pomp  of  dreadful  praise ; 
The  horrid  images  of  war  and  slaaghter 
Renew  our  sorrows,  and  awake  our  fears. 

ABDALLA. 
Call,  methinks  yon  waving  trees  afford 
A  doubtful  glimpse  of  our  approaching  friends ; 
Just  as  I  roark'd  them,  they  forsook  the  shore, 
And  tum'd  their  hasty  steps  towards  the  garden. 

CALL 

Conduct  these  queens,  Abdalla,  to  the  palace: 
Such  heav'nly  beauty,  form'd  for  adoration, 
The  pride  of  monarchs,  the  reward  of  conquest! 
Sacb  beauty  must  not  shine  to  vulgar  eyes. 

SCENE    III. 
CALI,  golut. 
r  How  heav'o,  in  scorn  of  hnmau  arrogance, 
/    Commits  to  trivial  chance  the  fate  of  nations ! 
I     While,  with  incessant  thought,  laborious  man 
I     Extends  his  mighty  sch^nes  of  wealth  and  pow'r, 
I    And  towers  and  triumphs  in  ideal  greatness; 
Some  accidental  gust  of  opposition 
Blasts  all  the  beauties  of  bis  new  creation, 
O'ertnnu  the  fobrick  of  presumptuous  reason. 
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And  whelniH  tbe  swelling  arcUtect  beneath  it. 
Had  not  the  breeze  nntwm'd  the  meeting  boDgha, 
And,  throngb  tbe  parted  shade,  disclas'd  the  Greeks, 
Th'  important  faoor  had  pau'd,  unheeded,  by. 
In  all  the  sweet  obliTion  of  delight. 
In  all  the  fopperies  of  meeting  lovers ; 
In  a^u  and  tears,  in  transports  and  embraces. 
In  s^  complaints,  and  idle  protestations. 


SCENE   IV. 
CALI,    DBMBTRtUB,    LBONTIUS. 
CALL 
Conld  omens  firight  the  resolute  and  vise. 
Well  might  we  fear  impending  disappointments. 

LBONTIUS. 

Your  artfal  snit,  jonr  mmiarch's  fierce  denial. 
Hie  cruel  doom  of  hapless  Henodoms 

DBMBTBIU8. 

And  your  new  chai^,  that  dear,  that  beav'nly  maid— 

LBONTIirS. 
All  this  we  know  already  from  Abd^la. 

DBHBTRIUS. 
Snch  slight  defeats  bat  animate  the  brave 
To  stronger  efforts  and  maturer  counsels. 

CALL 
Hy  doom  confinn'd  establishes  my  purpose. 
Calmly  he  beard,  till  Amarath's  resumption 
Rose  to  his  thoiig4it,'aod  set  his  soul  on  fire:     - 
When  from  his  lips  the  tatal  name  burst  oat, 
A  sadden  pause  th'  imperfect  sense  suspended, 
like  the  dread  stillness  of  condensing  storms. 
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DBMBTRIU8. 
The  loudest  cries  of  natare  urge  as  forvard ; 
Despotick  ra^  pursoes  the  life  of  Cali; 
His  grofuiiii^  country  claims  Leontios'  ^d ; 
And  yet  another  voice,  forgive  me,  Greece. 
The  poVrful  voice  of  love,  inflames  Demetrins; 
Each  lingering  hoar  alarms  me  for  Aspaaia. 

CALL 
What  passions  reign  among  thy  crew,  Leontios  ? 
Does  cheerless  diffidence  oppress  their  hearts? 
Or  spri^tly  hope  exalt  their  kindling  spirits  ? 
Do  they,  with  pain,  repress  the  straggling  shoat. 
And  listen  eager  to  the  rising  wind  ? 

LBONTIU8. 

All  there  is  hope,  and  gaiety,  and  courage, 
No  cloady  doubts,  or  languishing  delays ; 
Ere  I  could  range  them  on  the  crowded  deck. 
At  once  a  hundred  voices  thnnder'd  round  me. 
And  ev'ry  voice  was  liberty  and  Greece. 

DEMBTRIUS. 

SwiA  let  US  rush  upon  the  careless  tyrant, 
Nor  give  him  leisure  for  another  crime. 

LBONTIUB. 

Then  let  us  now  resolve,  nor  idly  waste 
Another  hour  in  dtill  deliberation. 

OALI. 
But  see,  where  deslin'd  to  protract  our  connsels. 
Comes  Mustapha. — ^Your  Turkish  robes  conceal  you. 
Retire  with  speed,  while  I  prepare  to  meet  him 
With  artificial  Bmiles,  and  seeming  friendship. 
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A  TBAOEDY. 

SCENE  V. 
CALI,   MU8TAPHA, 

CALL 

I  see  the  gloom,  that  loVrs  upon  tfay  brow ; 
These  days  of  love  and  pleasure  charm  not  thee ; 
Too  slow  these  gentle  coDstellationg  roll ; 
Thou  long'st  for  stars,  that  frown  on  human  kind. 
And  scatter  discord  from  their  baleful  beams. 

UUSTAPHA. 
How  blest  art  thou,  still  jocund  and  serene, 
Beneath  the  load  of  business,  and  of  years ! 

OALI. 

Sare,  by  some  wond'rous  sympathy  of  souls, 
Hy  heart  still  beats  responsive  to  the  sultan's ; 
I  share,  by  secret  instinct,  all  his  joys. 
And  feel  no  swrow,  while  my  sov'reign  smiles. 

MUBTAFHA. 
The  sultan  comes,  impatient  for  bis  love ; 
Conduct  her  hither ;  let  no  rude  introsioo 
Molest  these  private  walks,  or  care  invade 
These  boors,  assign'd  to  pleasure  and  Irene. 

SCENE  VI. 
MAHOMET,   MUBTAFHA. 

MAUOUBT. 
Nov,  Mustapha,  pursue  ti^  tale  of  horrour. 
Has  treason's  dire  infection  reach'd  my  palace  ? 
Can  Cali  dare  the  stroke  of  heav'oly  justice. 
In  the  dark  precincts  of  the  gaping  grave. 
And  load  with  petjnries  his  parting  soat? 
Was  it  for  Uus>  that,  sick'ning  in  ^inis, 
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My  father  call'd  me  to  his  conch  of  death, 
Join'd  Call's  band  to  mioe,  and  falt'ring  cried, 
It«stmn  the  fervoni  of  impetuons  youth 
With  venerable  CaU's  faithful  counsels  1 
Are  these  the  counsels,  this  the  faith  of  Cali  ? 
Were  all  our  favours  lavish'd  on  a  villain  ? 
Confest  1 

HUSTAPHA. 
Confest  by  dying  Menodonu. 
la  his  last  agonies,  the  gasping  coward. 
Amidst  the  tortures  of  the  burning  steel, 
Sdll  fond  of  life,  groan'd  out  the  dreadful  secret. 
Held  forth  this  fatal  scroll,  then  snnk  to  nothing. 

HAHOMBT,  examining  tha  paper. 
His  correspondence  with  our  foes  of  Greece ! 
His  hand !  his  seal  \   The  secrets  of  my  aonl, 
Conceal'd  from  all  but  him !   All,  all  conspire 
To  banish  doubt,  and  brand  him  for  a  villain  1 
Our  schemes  for  ever  cross'd,  our  mines  discovefd> 
Betray'd  some  traitor  larking  near  my  bosom. 
Oft  have  I  rag'd,  when  their  wide-wasting  oanntni 
Idy  pointed  at  our  batt'ries  yet  nnfonn'd. 
And  broke  the  meditated  lines  of  war. 
Detested  Cali,  too,  with  artful  wonder. 
Would  shake  bis  wily  head,  and  closely  whisper, 
Beware  of  Mustapha,  beware  of  treason. 

HV8TAPHA. 
The  faith  of  Mustapha  disdains  suspicion ; 
But  yet,  great  emperour,  beware  of  treason ; 
Th'  insidious  bassa,  fir'd  by  dis^pointment — 

UAHOHBT. 

Shall  feel  the  vengeance  of  an  injnr'd  king. 
Go,  seize  him,  load  him  with  reproachful  chatns ; 
Before  th'  assembled  troops,  proclaim  his  crimes ; 
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Hwd  leave  him,  stretch'd  npon  the  ling'ring  rack. 
Amidst  the  camp  to  howl  his  life  away. 

HU3TAPHA. 
Shonld  we,  before  the  troops,  proclaim  fais  crimes, 
I  dread  his  arts  of  seeming  ionoceoce. 
His  bland  address,  and  sorcery  of  tongue ; 
And,  should  he  fall,  nnbeard,  by  sudden  justice, 
Tit'  adtoiog  soldiers  would  revenge  their  idoK 

MAHOMET. 

Cali,  this  day,  with  bypocritick  zeal, 
Implor'd  my  leave  to  visit  Mecca's  temple ; 
Struck  with  the  wonder  of  a  statesman's  goodness, 
I  rais'd  his  thoughts  to  more  sublime  devotion. 
Ifow  let  him  go,  pursu'd  by  silent  wrath. 
Meet  unexpected  daggers  in  his  way. 
And,  in  some  distant  land,  obscurely  die. 

HUSTAPHA. 

"Hiere  ^rill  his  boundless  wealth,  the  spoil  of  Asia, 
Heap'd  by  your  father's  ill-plac'd  bounties  on  him. 
Disperse  rebellion  through  the  eastern  world ; 
Bribe  to  his  cause,  and  list  beneath  bis  banners^ 
Arabia's  roving  troops,  the  sous  of  swiftness. 
And  arm  the  Persian  heretick  against  thee  ; 
There  shall  he  waste  thy  frontiers,  check  thy  conquests. 
And,  though  at  length  subdued,  elude  thy  vengeance. 

MAHOMET. 

Elude  my  vengeance !  No — My  troops  ^all  range 
Th'  eternal  snows  that  freeze  beyond  Mseotis, 
And  Africk's  torrid  sands,  in  search  of  Cali. 
Should  the  fierce  north,  upon  his  frozen  wings. 
Bear  him  aloft,  above  the  wond'ring  clouds. 
And  seat  him  in  the  pleiads'  golden  chariots. 
Thence  shall  my  fury  drag  him  down  to  tortures ; 
Wherever  guilt  can  fly,  revenge  can  follow. 
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UUSTAPHA,. 

Wilt  thou  ^Btniss  the  savage  from  the  toils. 
Only  to  hunt  him  ronnd  the  ravag'd  world? 

UAHOUBT. 
Suspend  his  sentence — Empire  and  Irene 
Claim  my  divided  sonl.     This  wretch,  nnworthy 
To  mix  with  nobler  cares,  I'll  flirow  aside 
For  idle  hours,  and  ciusb  him  at  my  leisure. 

HUBTAPHA. 
Let  not  tfa'  unbounded  greatness  of  his  mind 
Betray  my  king  to  negligence  of  danger. 
Perhaps,  the  clouds  of  dark  conspiracy 
Now  roll,  full  frau^t  with  thunder,  o'er  your  head. 
Twice,  since  the  morning  rose,  I  saw  the  bassa. 
Like  a  fell  adder  swelling  in  a  brake. 
Beneath  the  coTert  of  ti^  vndant  aroh. 
In  private  conference ;  beside  him  stood 
Two  men  unknown,  the  partners  of  his  bosom ; 
I  mark'd  them  well,  and  trac'd  in  either  face 
The  gloomy  resolution,  horrid  greatness. 
And  stem  composure,  of  despairing  heroes ; 
And,  to  confirm  my  thoughts,  at  sight  of  me. 
As  blasted  by  my  presence,  they  withdrew, 
With  all  the  speed  of  terreur  and  of  gnilt 

MAHOMBT. 
The  strong  emotions  of  my  troubled  soul 
Allow  no  pause  for  art  or  for  contrivance ; 
And  dark  perplexity  distracts  my  connsels. 
Do  thou  resolve :  for,  see,  Irene  comes  t 
At  her  approach  each  ruder  g^st  of  thought 
Sinks,  like  the  sighing  of  a  tempest  spent. 
And  gales  of  sof^r  passion  fan  my  bosom. 

tCali  enters  ivUh  Irene,  and  exit  mitk  Muata|*«. 
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HAROUBT,   IRBNB. 

MAHOMET. 
Wilt  thon  descend,  fair  daughter  of  perfection. 
To  hear  ray  tows,  and  give  mankind  a  qneeo? 
Ah !   ceue,  Irene,  cease  those  flowii^  sorrows, 
l^t  melt  a  heart  impregnable  till  now. 
And  turn  thy  thoughts,  henoeforth,  to  love  and  empire. 
How  will  the  matchless  beaoties  of  Irene, 
Thus  bright  in  tears,  thns  amiable  in  min. 
With  all  the  graoefiil  pride  of  greatness  hei^^ten'd. 
Amidst  the  blaze  of  jewels  and  of  gold, 
Adom  a  throne,  and  dignify  dominion! 


IRBNE. 

Why  all  tins  glare  of  splendid  eloquence. 
To  p«ot  tbe  pageantries  of  gnilty  state  ? 
Host  I,  for  these,  renounce  tbe  hope  of  heaVn, 
Immortal  crowns,  and  fulness  of  enjoyment  I 


Vain  nqitnres  all — For  yonr  inferioar  natures, 
Form'd  to  delight.  Mid  happy  by  delighting, 
HeaVn  has  reserv'd  no  fntare  paradise. 
But  bids  yon  rove  the  paths  of  bliss,  secure 
Of  total  death,  and  careless  of  hereafter ; 
While  heaven's  high  minister,  whose  awfiil  volame 
Records  each  act,  each  thought  of  sov'reign  man, 
Sorveys  your  plays  with  inattentive  glance. 
And  leaves  the  lovely  trifler  unregarded. 

IRBNK. 

Why  then  has  natare's  vain  munificence 
Ptofaaeiy  ponr'd  ber  bounties  upon  womaa  ? 
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Wheooe,  then,  those  chamw  thy  tongue  has  deign'd  to 
flatter. 

That  lur  resiatlegs,  and  eadumtii^  blush, 
Unless  the  beanteous  fkbrick  was  design'd 
A  habitation  for  a  fairer  soul  l 


Too  high,  bright  maid,  thon  rat'st  ezlerionr  grace: 
Not  aivaya  do  the  fairest  flow'rs  diSiue 
The  richest  odours,  nor  the  speckled  shells 
Conceal  the  gem ;  let  female  airogance 
Observe  the  feather'd  wand'rers  of  the  sky; 
With  purple  varied,  and  l>edrop'd  with  gold. 
They  prnne  tbe  wing,  and  spread  the  glossy  plumes, 
Ordaiu'd,  like  you,  to  flatter  and  to  shine. 
And  cheer  the  weary  passenger  with  musick. 

IRENE. 

Mean  as  we  are,  this  tyrant  of  the  world 
Implores  our  smiles,  and  trembles  at  onr  feet. 
Whence  flow  the  hopes  and  fears,  despair  and  raplsrc. 
Whence  all  the  bliss  and  agonies  of  love  ? 

UAHOHET. 

Why,  when  the  balm  of  sleep  descends  oa  man. 

Do  gay  delusions,  wand'ring  o'er  the  brain. 

Sooth  the  delighted  soul  with  empty  bliss? 

To  want,  ^ve  aifluence!  and  to  slav'ry,  freedom! 

Such  are  love's  joys,  the  lenitives  of  life, 

A  fanoy'd  treasure,  and  a  waking  dream. 

IRBNB. 
Then  let  me  ooce,  in  honour  of  onr  sex. 
Assume  the  boastful  arrogance  of  man. 
Th'  attractive  softness,  and  th'  endearing  smile. 
And  pow'rfnl  glance,  'tis  granted,  are  our  own; 
Nor  has  impartial  nature's  frugal  hand 
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Exhaiuted  all  her  nobler  gifts  od  yon. 

Do  Dot  we  share  the  comprehensive  thought, 

Th'  enliTening  wit,  the  penetrating  reason  ? 

Beats  not  the  female  breast  with  gen'rons  pasnons. 

The  thirst  of  empire,  and  the  love  of  glory  7 

HAHOMBT. 

lUnstrions  maid,  new  wonders  fix  me  thinei 
Hy  Boal  completes  the  triomphs  of  thy  face. 
I  thought  (forgive,  my  fair,)  the  noblest  aim. 
The  strongest  eSbrt  of  a  female  soul. 
Was  bat  to  choose  the  graces  of  the  day ; 
To  tone  the  tongue,  to  teach  the  eyes  to  roll, 
Dispose  the  colonrs  of  the  flowing  robe. 
And  add  new  roses  to  the  faded  cheek. 
Will  it  not  charm  a  mind,  like  ttune,  exalted, 
To  shine,  the  goddess  of  applauding  nations ; 
To  scatter  happiness  and  plenty  lonnd  thee. 
To  bid  the  prostrate  captive  rise  and  live. 
To  see  new  cities  tow'r,  at  diy  command. 
And  blasted  kingdoms  flourish,  at  thy  smile  t 


Charm'd  with  the  thought  of  blessing  human  kind, 
Too  cahn  I  listen  to  the  flatt'ring  sounds. 

MAHOMET. 
O !  seize  the  power  to  bless — Irene's  nod 
Shall  break  the  fetters  of  the  groaning  christian ; 
Greece,  in  her  lovely  patroness  secure. 
Shall  monm  no  more  her  plundered  palaces. 

IRBNB. 
Forbear — O  !  do  not  urge  me  to  my  ruin ! 

MAHOMBT. 
To  state  and  pow'r  I  court  thee,  not  to  ruin : 
Smile  on  my  wishes,  and  command  the  globe. 
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Seonrity  shall  spread  ber  shield  before  thee. 
And  love  infold  thee  with  bia  dovny  wioga. 

If  greatness  please  tfaee,  mount  tib'  imperial  seat ; 
If  pleasure  charm  thee,  view  this  soft  retreat ; 
Here  ev'Tj  warbler  of  the  sky  shall  sing; 
Here  ev'ry  fragrance  breathe  of  ev'ry  spring: 
To  deck  these  bow'rs  each  re^on  shall  combine. 
And  e'en  oar  prophet's  gardens  envy  thine : 
Empire  and  love  shall  share  the  blissful  day, 
And  varied  life  steal,  onperoeiv'd,  avay. 

ACT  m,-SCBNE  I. 

CALI,  ABDALLA. 

[CALi  entert,  mth  a  diaconUnted  air;  to  him  tmters 

ABDALLA.] 

CALL 
Is  this  the  fierce  conspirator,  Abdalla  ? 
Is  this  the  restless  diligence  of  treason? 
Where  bast  thou  Hnger'd,  vhile  tfa'  incnmber'd  boors 
Fly,  lab'riDg  iritb  the  fate  of  future  nations. 
And  htingry  slangfater  scents  imperial  blood  ? 

ABDALLA. 

Important  cares  detain'd  me  from  your  oonBsels. 

CALL 
Some  petty  passion  1  some  domestick  trifle  I 

Some  viun  amosement  of  a  vacant  soul ! 
A  weeping  wife,  perhaps,  or  dying  friend. 
Hung  on  your  neck,  and  hinder'd  your  departure. 
Is  this  a  time  for  softness  or  for  sorrow  t 
Unprofitable,  peaceful,  female  virtues ! 
When  eager  vengeance  shows  a  naked  foe, 

1  points  &e  way  to  greatness. 
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ABDALLA. 

HiMt  then  Bmbition^s  votaries  infrin^ 

The  laws  of  kindness,  bre^  the  bonds  of  nature. 

And  quit  the  names  of  brother,  friend,  and  father? 


This  sov'rei^  passion,  scornful  of  restraint. 
E'en  firom  the  birth,  affects  supreme  comnumd. 
Swells  in  the  breast,  and,  with  resistless  force, 
O'erbears  each  gentler  motion  of  the  mind : 
As,  when  a  delu^  overspreads  the  plains. 
The  wand'ring  rirnlet,  and  silver  lake, 
Mix  undistiDgiddi'd  with  the  gen'ral  roar. 

ABDALLA. 
Tet  oao  ambition,  in  Abdalla's  breast, 
Claim  but  the  secood  place :  there  mi^ty  love 
Has  fix'd  his  hopes,  inquietades,  and  fears, 
His  glowing  wishes,  andhis  jealons  pangs. 

CALL 
Love  is,  indeed,  the  privilege  of  youth ; 
Yet,  on  a  day  like  this,  when  expectation 
Pants  for  the  dread  event — But  let  ns  reason — 

ABDALLA. 
Hast  thoQ  grown  old,  amidst  the  crowd  of  courts. 
And  tnra'd  th'  instructive  page  of  haman  life. 
To  cant,  at  last,  of  reason  to  a  lover  1 
Such  ill-tim'd  gravity,  such  serions  folly. 
Might  well  befit  the  solitary  student, 
Th'  unpractis'd  dervis,  or  seqneater'd  faquir 
KnoVst  then  not  yet,  when  love  invades  the  soul. 
That  all  her  ftcnlties  receive  his  chains  ? 
lliat  reason  gives  her  sceptre  to  hia  band. 
Or  only  stru^les  to  be  more  enslav'd  ? 
Aspasia,  who  can  look  upon  thy  beauties? 
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Who  hear  thee  speak,  tuid  not  abandon  reason  ? 
Reason  1  the  hoary  dotard's  dull  directress. 
That  loses  all,  because  she  hazards  Dotfaingi 
Season !  the  tim'roos  pilot,  that,  to  shao 
The  rocks  of  life,  for  ever  flies  (he  port  I 

CALL 

But  why  this  sudden  warmth  ? 

ABDALLA. 

Because  I  love : 
Because  my  slighted  passiou  bums  in  vain ! 
Why  roars  the  lioness,  distress'd  by  hanger  ? 
Why  foam  the  swelling  waves,  when  tempests  rise  I 
Why  shakes  the  ground,  when  subterraneons  fires 
Fierce  through  the  bursting  caverns  rend  their  way ! 

CALL 
Not  till  this  day,  thou  saw'st  this  fatal  fair ; 
Did  ever  passion  make  so  swift  a  progress  ? 
Once  more  reflect;  suppress  this  infant  folly. 

ABDALLA. 
Gross  fires,  enkindled  by  a  mortal  hand. 
Spread,  by  degrees,  and  dread  th'  oppressing  stream ; 
The  subtler  flames,  emitted  trom  the  sky. 
Flash  out  at  once,  with  strength  above  resistance. 

CALL 
How  did  Aspasia  welcome  your  address! 
Did  you  proclaim  tliis  unexpected  conquest  t 
Or  pay,  with  speaking  eyes,  a  lover's  homage  ? 

ABDALLA. 
Confounded,  aw'd,  and  lost  in  admiration, 
I  gaz'd,  I  trembled ;  bat  I  could  not  speak ; 
When  e'en,  as  love  was  breaking  off  from- wonder. 
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Aod  teDder  accents  qaiver'd  on  my  lips, 

She  maik'd  my  sparkling  eyes,  and  hesTing  breast. 

And  anuiwg,  conscious  of  her  ohanna,  withdrew. 

[_Enler  Demetrina  and  Leontius. 

CALL 
Now  be,  some  moments,  master  of  thyself; 
Nor  let  Demetrius  know  thee  for  a  riral. 
Hence !  or  be  calm — ^To  disapee  is  ruin. 


SCENE  II. 

CALI.  DEMBTRIU8,  LB0NTIII8,  ABDALLA. 

DBMBTBIU8. 
When  will  occasioa  smile  upon  our  wishes. 
And  ^ve  the  tortures  of  suspense  a  period  ? 
Still  must  we  ling^  io  ancertain  hope  ? 
Still  languish  io  our  chains,  and  dream  of  freedom, 
like  thirs^  sailors  gazing  on  the  cloads, 
Till  bnming  death  shoots  through  their  wither'd  limbs  ? 

CALL 
Deliverance  is  at  hand ;  for  Turkey's  tyrant. 
Sunk  in  his  pleasures,  confident  and  gay. 
With  all  the  hero's  dull  security. 
Trusts  to  my  care  his  mistress  and  hia  life, 
And  laughs,  and  wantons  in  the  jaws  of  death. 

LB0NT1U8. 
So  weak  is  man,  when  destin'd  to  destruction ! — 
The  vaichfttl  slumber,  and  the  crafty  trust. 


At  my  command,  yon  kon  gates  unfold ; 
At  my  command,  the  sentinels  retire ; 
With  all  the  licwse  <tf  authority. 
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Throngfa  bowing  Blaves,  I  nage  the  private  rooms. 
And  of  to-morrow's  action  fix  die  scene. 

DBMBTRlUa. 
To-morrow's  action  1    Can  that  hoar;  wisdom. 
Borne  down  with  years,  still  dote  npon  to-morrow? 
That  fatal  mistress  of  the  young,  the  lazy. 
The  coward,  and  the  foo),  condema'd  to  lose 
An  Qseless  life,  in  waiting  for  to-morrow, 
To  gaze  with  longing  eyes  apon  to-morrow. 
Till  interposing  death  destroys  the  prospect ! 
Strangel  that  this  gen'ral  fraud,  from  day  to  day. 
Should  fill  the  world  with  wretches  andetected. 
The  soldier,  lab'ring  through  a  winter's  march, 
Still  sees  to-morrow  drest  in  robes  of  triumph ; 
Still  to  the  lover's  long-expecting  arms 
To-morrow  brings  the  Tisionary  bride. 
Bnt  thou,  too  old  to  bear  another  cheat. 
Learn,  that  the  present  hoar  alooe  is  man's. 

LUONTIUS. 
The  present  hoar,  with  open  arms,  invites ; 
Seize  the  kind  fair,  and  press  her  to  thy  bosom. 

DBHBTRIUB. 
Who  knows,  ere  this  important  morrow  rise. 
But  fear  or  mutiny  may  taint  the  Greeks  l 
Who  knows,  if  Mahomet's  awaking  anger 
May  spare  the  fatal  bowstring  till  to-morrow  I 

ABDALLA. 
Had  our  first  Asian  foes  bnt  known  this  ardour, 
We  still  had  wander'd  on  Tartarian  hills. 
Rouse,  Cali ;  shall  the  sons  of  conquer'd  Greece 
Lead  us  to  danger,  and  abash  their  victors  ? 
This  night,  with  all  her  conscions  start,  be  witness, 
Who  merits  most,  Demetrins  or  Abdatla. 
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DBMBTBIUS. 
Who  meritB  most! — I  knew  not,  ve  were  rivals. 


Young  man,  forbear — the  heat  of  youth,  no  n 

Well, — 'tia  decreed — ^Thia  nig^t  shall  fix  our  fate. 

Soon  as  the  veil  of  ev'ning  clonds  the  sky, 

With  caations  secrecy,  Leontius,  steer 

Th'  appointed  vessel  to  yon  shaded  bay, 

Form'd  by  this  garden  jutting  on  the  deep ; 

There,  with  your  soldiers  arm'd,  and  saib  expanded. 

Await  OUT  coming,  equally'prepar'd 

For  speedy  6ight,  or  obstinate  defence.  {Exit  Leont. 

SCENE   III. 
CALI,  ABDALLA,  DBHBTRIUS. 

DBMBTRIUS. 

Now  pause,  great  bassa,  from  the  thoughts  of  blood. 

And  kindly  grant  an  ear  to  gentler  sounds. 

If  e'er  thy  youth  has  known  the  pangs  of  absence. 

Or  felt  tb'  impatience  of  obstructed  love. 

Give  me,  before  th'  approaching  boor  of  fate. 

Once  to  behold  the  channs  of  bright  Aspasia, 

And  draw  new  virtue  from  her  beav'nly  tongue. 

CALL 

Let  prudence,  ere  the  suit  be  farther  urg'd. 
Impartial  weigh  the  pleasare  with  the  danger. 
A  little  longer,  and  she's  thine  for  ever. 

DBUBTRIU8. 
Prndence  and  love  conspire  in  this  request, 
Lest,  unacquainted  with  our  bold  attempt, 
Surprise  o'erwhelm  her,  and  retard  our  flight. 
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CALL 
What  I  CRn  grant,  yoH  catmot  »Jl  in  vain — 

DBMBTBIUS. 
I  go  to  wait  thy  call ;  this  kind  consent 
Completes  the  ^t  of  freedom  and  of  life.         [Exit  Dem. 

SCENE   IV. 
OALI,  ABDALLA. 


And  this  is  my  reward — ^to  bum,  to  langtiisb, 
To  rave,  unheeded  ;  while  the  happy  Greek, 
The  refuse  of  onr  swords,  the  dross  of  conqaest, 
Throws  his  fond  arms  about  Aspasia's  neck. 
Dwells  on  her  lips,  and  flighs  upon  her  breast. 
Is't  not  enong'h,  he  lives  by  our  indalgence, 
But  he  mast  live  to  make  his  masters  wretched  ? 

OALl. 

What  dum  hut  tfaoa  to  plead? 

ABDALLA. 

The  claim  of  pow'r, 
Th'  nnqneition'd  claim  tf(  conqneron  and  king!  I 

CALL 
Yet,  in  the  use  of  pow'r,  remember  juBlioe. 

ABDALLA. 
Can  then  th'  assasain  lift  his  treach'rons  hand 

Against  his  king,  and  cry,  remember  justice  ? 
Justice  demands  the  forfeit  life  of  C^; 
Justice  demands,  that  I  reveal  your  crimes  ; 
Justice  demands — but  see  th'  aj^roachiag  sultan  \ 
Oppose  my  wishes,  and — remember  justice. 
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DisDrder  sits  upon  thy  &ce — retire. 

CExil  AbdoUa ;  enter  Mahomet. 


SCENE    V. 
CALI,  ijlAIfOMBT. 


Long  be  the  sultan  bless'd  with  happy  love ! 
My  zeal  marks  gladneas  dawning  on  thy  cheefc, 
With  raptures,  aach  ms  6tB  the  pagwi  crowds, 
Wlien,  pale  and  aoxious  /qr  their  years  to  cone, ' 
Hiey  see  the  son  winnoant  the  dark  eclipse. 
And  bail,  unanimoas,  Iheir  Atvmo'oog  god. 

WAHOUET- 
My  vows,  'tis  true,  she  hears  with  less  aversiui ; 
Sbe  lighs,  «he  blmhes,  ,but  ^he  still  denies. 

CAM. 

Witfi  wanner  courtship  press  the  yielding  fair : 
Call  to  your  aid,  with  boundless  pronuses. 
Each  rebel  wish,  each  traitor  inclinatiou, 
TheX  mses  tomaltB  in  the.femde  breast. 
Hie  love  of  pow'r,  of  pleasure,  and  of  show. 

MAJHOMBT. 
Hkese  arts  I  try'd,  and,  to  inflame  her  more. 
By  hateful  business  hnrried  from  her  sight, 
I  bade  a  hundred  virgins  wait  azound  her. 
Sooth  her  with  all  the  pleasures  of  command, 
Applaud  her  charnis,  and  court  ber  to  be  great. 
lExil 
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CALI,  MOlut. 
He'a  gone — Here  rest,  my  soul,  thy  fainting  wing; 

Here  recollect  tiiy  dissipated  poVn. 

Out  distant  int'rests,  aod  onr  difiTrent  paaaions. 
Now  haste  to  mingle  in  one  common  centre. 
And  fate  lies  crowded  in  a  narrow  space. 
Yet,  in  that  narrow  space  what  dangers  rise ! — 
Far  more  I  dread  Abdalla's  fiery  folly. 
Than  all  the  wisdom  of  the  grave  diTan. 
Reason  with  reason  fights  on  equal  terms ; 
The  ragii^  madman's  unconnected  schemes 
We  cannot  obviate,  for  we  cannot  gaess. 
Deep  in  my  breast  be  treasar'd  this  resolve. 
When  Cali  mounts  the  throne,  Abdalla  dies. 
Too  fierce,  too  faithless,  for  neglect  or  trust. 

^Enier  Irene  tvif  A  altendanlt. 

,  SCENE   VII. 
CALI,  IRENE,  ASPASIA,  &C. 

CALL 
Amidst  the  splendour  of  encircling  beau^, 
Saperiour  majes^  proclaims  thee  queen. 
And  nature  justifies  oar  monarch's  choice. 

IRENE. 
Reserve  this  homage  for  some  other  fair ; 
Urge  me  not  on  to  glitt'ring  guilt,  nor  ponr 
In  my  weak  ear  th'  intoxicating  sonnds. 


Make  haste,  bright  maid,  to  rule  the  willing  worid ; 
Aw'd  by  the  rigour  of  the  sultan's  jnstice. 

We  court  thy  gentleness. 
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ASPA8IA. 
Can  Call's  voice 
Concur  to  press  a  hapless  captive's  ruin? 

OALI. 
Lon^  would  mjr  zeal  for  Hahomet  and  thee 
Detain  me  here.     Bat  nations  call  upon  me. 
And  doty  bids  me  choose  a  distant  w^k. 
Nor  taint  with  caie  the  privacies  of  love. 

SCENE   VIII. 
IRENE,  ASPA8IA,  attendants. 

A8PA81A.  ' 

If  yet  this  sfaininf^  pomp,  these  sadden  honours. 
Swell  not  thy  soul,  beyond  advice  or  frieadship. 
Nor  yet  inspire  the  follies  of  a  queen, 
Or  tune  thine  ear  to  soothing  adnlatioD, 
Suapend  awhile  the.  privilege  of  poVr, 
To  hear  the  voioe  of  truth ;  dismiss  thy  trun. 
Shake  off  th'  incumbrances  of  state,  a  moment. 
And  lay  the  toVring  sultaness  aside, 

Irene  tigm  to  her  atlendanlt  to  retire. 
Wlule  I  foretell  thy  fate :  that  office  done, — 
No  more  I  boait  th'  ambitions  name  of  friend. 
But  sink  among  thy  slaves,  without  a  mnrmur. 

IBSNB. 
Did  regal  diadems  invest  my  brow. 
Yet  should  my  soni,  still  faithful  to  her  choice, 
Eateem  Aspaoa's  breast  the  noblest  kingdom. 

ASPASIA. 
The  aool,  once  tainted  with  so  foul  a  crime. 
No  laore  shall  glow  with  friendBfaip's  hallow'd  ardour : 
ntoae  h(JIy  beings,  whose  superiour  care 
~     ~  a  erring  mortals  to  Hba  paths  of  virtue, 
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Afihghted  at  impie^,  Iik6  Oiae, 

Resign  their  charge  to  baaeoeii  and  to  rain*. 

IRENE. 

Upbraid  me  not  with  fancied  wickedness ; 

I  am  not  ;et  a  queen,  or  an  apoAtatft. 

Sat  shonld  I  sin  beyond  the  hope  of  mercy. 

If,  when  retigion  prompts  me  to  refuse^ 

The  dread  of  instant  death  reBtnins  my  tongue  ? 

ASPAHIA. 
Reflect,  that  life  and  death,  affectmg  sounds  \ 
Are  only  varied  modes  of  endlegs  being; 
Reflect,  that  life,  like  ev'ry  other  blessing. 
Derives  its  value  from  its  use  silone ; 
Not  for  itself,  but  for  a  nobler  end. 
Th'  Eternal  gave  it,  and  that  end  is  virtue. 
When  inconsistent  with  a  greater  good. 
Reason  commands  to  cast  the  less  away : 
Thus  life,  with  loss  of  wealth,  is  well  preserr'd. 
And  virtue  cheaply  sav'd,  with  loos  of  life. 


If  built  on  settled  thought,  this  constancy 
Not  idly  flutters  on  a  boastful  tongue, 
Why,  when  destmotion  rag'd  around  oar  valU, 
Why  fled  this  haughty  beroioe  from  the  battle  t 

■  Id  the  oiiginil  copj'  of  thii  tragedj,  giTCD  to  Mi.  Laogtoa.  the  above 
qwccb  U  u  followi;  and,  in  Mi.  Botwell'a  Judgment,  ii  fioei  than  in  the  pie- 

"  Nor  think  w  My,  here  wiH  1  rtop ; 
Hue  will  I  fii  th«  IbniU  of  tiM^TMiion, 
Nor  futher  tempt  the  avenging  rage  of  hea*en. 
When  guilt,  Eke  thw,  once  hartionn  in  the  br«Mt, 
ThoM  holy  bdngi,  whose  onseen  directian 
GuidM,  thnmgh  the  mue  of  lite,  the  >tep«  of  man. 
Fly  the  dclcatad  mandMii  of  iia|M9 , 
And  quit  their  charge  to  horroni  and  to  ruin," 
See  BmucU,  i.  fat  other  compaied  citracti  from  the  Gnt  iketcfa.— Ed. 
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Why,  then,  did  not  thii  warltk«  amazoo 
Mix  in  the  war,  and  ahioe  amoi^  the  beroei  ? 

ASPASIA. 
Heav'n,  when  its  band  pour'd  softneat  on  our  limba. 
Unfit  for  toil,  and  polish'd  into  weakness. 
Hade  passive  fortitude  the  praise  of  woman : 
Our  only  arms  are  innocence  and  meekness. 
Not  then  vi&  raving  ories  I  fiU'd  the  city ; 
Bnt,  while  Demetrios,  dear,  lamented  name  I 
Ponr^d  stornis  of  fire  upon  our  fierce  invaders, 
Iin{>lOT*d  th'  eternal  pow'r  to  shield  my  conntty. 
With  silent  sorrows,  and  with  oalm  devotion. 

ISBNE. 
O !  did  Irene  shine  the  queen  of  Tnrkey, 
No  more  shoald  Grreece  lament  those  imty'rs  rejected ; 
Again,  shoald  golden  splendour  grace  her  cities. 
Again,  her  prostrate  palaces  should  rise, 
Again,  l)er  temples  souitd  with  holy  mnsick : 
No  more  should  danger  fright,  or  want  distrcH 
The  smiling  widows,  and  protected  orphans. 

ABPASIA. 
Be  virtuous  ends  pursued  by  virtuous  means. 
Nor  think  tb'  intention  sanctifies  tbe  deed : 
"Hiat  maxim,  publisb'd  in  an  impioas  age. 
Would  loose  tbe  wild  enthusiast  to  destroy. 
And  fix  tbe  fierce  asurper's  bloody  title ; 
Then  bigotry  might  send  her  slaves  to  war, 
And  bid  success  become  the  test  of  tmth : 
Unpitying  massacre  might  waste  the  world, 
And  persecatioD  boast  the  call  of  heaveD. 


Shall  I  not  wish  to  obeer  afflicted  kings, 
And  plan  tbe  happiness  of  mounting  millions  I 
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A8PASIA. 
Dream  not  of  pow'r,  thon  never  canst  attain : 
When  social  laws  first  harmoniz'd  the  world, 
Snperionr  man  posseas'd  the  charge  of  rale. 
The  scale  of  justice,  and  the  sword  of  power, 
"Sot  left  us  aught,  but  flattery  and  state. 

IRENE. 
To  me  my  lover's  fondness  will  restore 
Whate'er  man's  pride  has  rarish'd  from  our  sex. 

A8PA8IA. 
When  soft  security  shall  prompt  the  saltan. 
Freed  from  the  tumults  of  unsettled  conquest, 
To  fix  his  court,  and  regulate  his  pleasures, 
Soon  shall  the  dire  seraglio's  horrid  gates 
Close,  like  th'  eternal  bars  of  death,  upon  thee. 
Immur'd,  and  bnried  in  perpetual  sloth. 
That  gloomy  slumber  of  the  stagnant  soul. 
There  shalt  thou  view,  from  far,  the  quiet  cottage. 
And  sigh  for  cheerful  poverty  in  vmo ; 
There  wear  the  tedious  hours  of  life  away. 
Beneath  each  curse  of  unrelenting  heav'n. 
Despair  and  slav'ry,  solitude  and  guilt. 

IRBNB. 

There  shall  v^e  find  the  yet  ontasted  bliss 
Of  grandeur  and  tranqnillily  combin'd. 

ASPA81A. 
Tranquillity  and  guilt,  disjoia'd  by  heaven. 
Still  stretch  in  vun  their  longing  aims  afar; 
Nor  dare  to  pass  th'  inanperable  bound. 
Ah  I  let  me  rather  seek  the  convent's  cell ; 
There,  when  my  thoughts,  at  interval  of  prayer. 
Descend  to  range  these  mansions  of  misfortune. 
Oft  shall  I  dwell  on  oar  disaBtrous  frieDdship,  ' 
And  shed  the  pitying  tear  for  lost  Irene. 
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IRENE. 
Go,  languish  od  in  dull  obscurity ; 
Thy  dazzled  son),  with  all  its  boasted  greatness, 
Shrinks  at  th'  o'erpow'ring  gleams  of  regal  state. 
Stoops  from  the  blaze,  like  a  degen'rate  eagle. 
And  flies  for  shelter  to  the  shades  of  life. 

ASPA8IA. 
On  me  should  providence,  without  a  crime. 
The  vei^ty  charge  of  royalty  confer; 
Call  me  to  civilize  the  Russian  -wilds, 
Or  bid  sott  science  polish  Britain's  heroes ; 
Soon  sbould'st  thou  see,  bow  false  thy  weak  reproach. 
Uy  bosom  feels,  enkindled  from  the  sky. 
He  lambent  flames  of  mild, benevolence, 
Untouch'd  by  fierce  ambition's  raging  fires. 


Ambition  is  the  stamp,  impress'd  by  beav'n 
To  mark  the  uoblest  rainds ;  ytiih  active  heat 
Inform'd,  tbey  mount  the  precipice  of  poVr, 
Grasp  at  command,  and  tow'r  in  quest  of  empire; 
While  vulgar  souls  compassionate  their  cares, 
Guze  at  their  height,  and  tremble  at  their  danger : 
Has  meaner  ^rits,  "irith  amazement,  mark 
The  varying  seasons,  and  revolving  skies. 
And  ask,  what  guiUy  pow'r's  rebellious  hand 
Rolls  with  eternal  toil  the  pond'rous  orbs ; 
While  some  archangel,  nearer  to  perfection. 
In  easy  state,  presides  o'er  all  their  motions, 
INrects  the  planets,  with  a  careless  nod. 
Conducts  the  snn,  and  regulates  the  spheres, 

ASPA8IA. 
Well  may'st  thou  hide  in  labyrinths  of  sound 
The  cause  that  shrinks  from  reason's  pow'rful  voice. 
Stoop  from  thy  flif^t,  trace  back  th'  entangled  thought. 
And  set  the  glitt'ring  fidlacy  to  view. 
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Not  pow'r  I  blame,  bat  pow'r  obtain'd  by  crime ; 
Angelick  ^eatness  is  angelick  virtue. 
Amidst  the  glare  of  conrts,  the  sbont  of  armies. 
Will  not  th'  ^oatate  feel  the  pangs  of  guilt. 
And  wish,  too  late,  for  ianoce&Ge  and  peace. 
Curst,  as  the  ^raot  of  th'  infernal  realms. 
With  gloomy  slate  and  agoniziog  pomp? 

SCENE   IX. 
IRENB,  ASPABIA,  HAID. 

MAID. 
A  Turlcisfa  straager,  of  majestick  inien. 
Asks  at  the  gate  adnussion  to  Aspagia, 
Commission'd,  as  he  says,  by  Cali  bassa. 

.   IRENE, 
Whoe'er  thou  art,  or  wbatsoe'er  thy  message,         [Aaida, 
Thanks  for  this  kind  relief — With  speed  admit  him. 

ABPASIA. 
Be  comes,  perhaps,  to  separate  us  for  ever ; 
When  I  am  gone,  remember,  O  !  remember. 
That  Dooe  are  great,  or  happy,  but  the  virtuons. 

[_Exil  Irene ;  enter  Demetriut. 

SCENE   X. 

ABPASIA,  DEMETRIUS. 
DEHBTRIUS. 
"Tis  she — my  hope,  my  happinsBs,  my  love ! 
Aspasia !  do  I,  ooce  again,  behold  thee  ? 
Still,  still  the  same—nnclouded  by  misfortune ! 
Let  my  blest  eyes  for  ever  gaze' 

ASPASIA. 

Demetrius  1 
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DBHB'TRIOB. 
Why  doei  the  blood  forsake  thy  lovely  obeek  \ 
Why  shoots  this  chilness  thnniyh  thy  shaking  nerves? 
Why  does  thy  soul  reUre  into  herself! 
Recline  upon  my  breast  thy  sinking  beauties : 
Revive — Revive  to  freedom  and  to  love. 

AHPASIA. 
What  well-known  voice  pronounc'd  the  gTateful  soonds. 
Freedom  and  love  1    Alas !  I'm  all  confusion ; 
A  sadden  mist  o'ercasts  my  darkeu'd  soul ; 
The  present,  past,  and  future  swim  before  me. 
Lost  io  a  wild  perptezity  of  jOy. 

DEHBTBIUS. 
Such  ecstasy  of  love,  sneh  pure  affection. 
What  worth  can  merit  1  or  what  faith  reward  l 

ASPASIA. 

A  thousand  thoi^hts,  imperfect  and  distracted, 
Demand  a  voice,  and  straggle  into  birth ; 
A  thousand  qaestions  press  upon  my  tongne. 
Bat  all  give  way  to  nature  and  Demetrius. 

DEMETRIUS. 
O  say,  bright  being,  in  this  age  of  absence. 
What  fears,  what  griefs,  what  dangers,  hast  thoa  known  ? 
Say,  how  the  tyrant  threaten'd,  flatter'd,  sigh'd  1 
Say,  how  be  tineaten'd,  flatter'd,  sigh'd  in  vain  ! 
Say,  bow  the  hand  of  violence  was  rais'd  t 
Say,  how  thoa  call'dst  in  tears  upon  Demetrius ! 

ASPASIA, 
Inform  me.rather,  how  thy  happy  coarage 
Stemm'd  in  the  breach  t^e  deluge  of  destruction. 
And  pass'd,  uninjur'd,  through  the  walks  of  death. 
Did  savage  anger  and  lioeatioas  conquest 
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Behold  the  hero  with  Ajpasia's  eye§  ? 

And,  thus  protected  in  the  gfen'ral  ruin, 

O !  say,  v^t  guardian  pow'r  convey'd  thee  hither. 

DBMBTRIUS.  * 

Such  strange  events,  such  anexpeoted  chances. 
Beyond  my  wannest  hope,  or  wildest  wishes, 
Concnrr'd  to  give  me  to  Aspasia's  arms, 
I  stand  amaz'd,  and  ask,  if  yet  I  clasp  thee. 

ASPASIA. 
Sure  heav'n,  (for  wonders  are  not  wrought  in  vain !) 
Hiat  joins  us  thus,  will  never  part  as  more. 


SCENE    XL 
DEMETRIUS,  ASPASIA,  ABDALLA. 

ABDALLA. 

It  parts  you  now — The  hasty  sultan  sign'd 
The  laws  unread,  and  flies  to  bis  Irene. 

DBMBTRIUS. 

Fix'd  and  intent  on  his  Irene's  charms,       ' 
He  envies  none  the  converse  of  Aspasia. 


Aspasia's  Absence  will  inflame  suspicion ; 
She  cannot,  must  not,  shall  not,  linger  here  ; 
Prudenoe  and  friendship  bid  me  force  her  from  you. 

DBMBTRIUS. 

Force  her  1  profane  her  with  a  touch,  and  die ! 

ABDALLA. 
Tis  Greece,  'tis  freedom,  calls  Aspasia  henoe ; 
Your  careless  love  betrays  your  country's  cause. 
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If  we  must  part— 


A  THAOEDY. 
DBMeTRIUS. 


ASPA8IA. 

No !  let  us  die  together. 


DBMBTRIUS. 
If  we  miut  part 

ABDALLA. 

Despatch ;  th'  increasing  danger 
Will  not  admit  a  lover's  long  farewell, 
The  long-drawn  intercourse  of  sighs  and  kisses. 

DBHBTR1U8. 

Hien — O !  my  fair,  I  cannot  bid  thee  go. 

Receive  her,  and  protect  her,  gracious  heav'n ! 

Yet  let  me  watch  her  dear  departing  steps; 

If  fate  pursues  me,  let  it  find  me  here. 

Reproach  not,  Greece,  a  lover's  fond  delays. 
Nor  think  thy  cause  neglected,  wlule  I  gaze; 
New  force,  new  courage,  from  each  glance  I  gain. 
And  find  oar  passions  not  infus'd  in  vain.  lExeunt. 


ACT    IV. 

SCENE  I. 

DBMETRiUH,  ASPASiA,  enter  (u  talkinff. 

ASPASIA. 
Enough — resistless  reason  calms  my  soul — 
Approving  justice  smiles  upon  your  cause, 
And  nature's  rights  entreat  tii'  asserting  sword. 
Yet,  when  your  hand  is  lifted  to  destroy. 
Think,  but  exonse  a  woman's  needless  caution,— 
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pD^e  well  thy  mind  fiFom  ev'rjr  private  passion. 
Drive  infrest,  love,  and  vengeance,  irom  tliy  tboaglits; 
Fill  all  thy  ardent  breast  with  Grreece  and  virtae ; 
Then  strike  aecare,  and  heav'n  assist  the  blow ! 

DEMETRIUS. 
TboQ  kind  assistant  of  my  better  angel. 
Propitious  guide  of  my  bewilder'd  soul. 
Calm  of  my  cares,  and  goardian  of  my  virtue ! 

ASP  ASIA. 
My  sonl,  first  kindled  by  tby  bright  exan^tle, 
To  noble  thought  and  gen'rous  emnUtion, 
Now  but  reflects  those  beams  that  floVd  from  thee. 

DEMETRIUS. 
With  native  lustre  and  nnborrow'd  greatnetw. 
Thou  dun'st,  bright  maid,  snperionr  to  distress ; 
Unlike  the  trifling  race  of  vulgar  beaaties, 
Those  glitf  ring  dewdrops  of  a  vernal  mom. 
That  spread  their  colonra  to  the  genial  beata. 
And,  sparkling,  quiver  to  the  breath  of  May; 
But,  wlfen  the  tempest,  with  sonorous  wing, 
Sweeps  o'er  the  grove,  forsake  the  lab'ring  bough, 
Dispera'd  in  air,  or  mingled  with  the  dust. 


Forbear  this  triumph — still  new  eonfficts  wait  us. 
Foes  unforeseen,  and  dangers  unsuspected. 
Oft,  when  the  fierce  besiegers'  eager  host 
Beholds  the  fainting  garrison  retire. 
And  rushes  joyful  to  the  naked  wall. 
Destruction  flashes  from  th'  insidious  mine. 
And  sweeps  th'  exulting  conqueror  away. 
Perhaps,  in  vain  the  sultan's  anger  spar'd  me. 
To  find  a  meaner  fate  from  treach'rous  friendship — 
Abdallal 
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DEMETRIUS. 
Can  AJidalla  theb  dissemble ! 
Ilat  fiei;  chief,  renown'd  for  ^n'roas  freedom. 
For  zeal  angnarded,  aBdissranbled  bate. 
For  daring  truth,  and  turbnleBce  c^  honour  1 


ABPASIA. 
This  open  fnesd,  this  undeugnisg  hero. 
With  noisy  fdsehoods,  forc'd  ne  from  your  arms. 
To  shock  my  virtne  with  a  tale  of  love. 


ABPASIA, 
andeugmsg 
w  iin  ootsy  lauesooos,  forc'd  me  trora 
To  shock  my  virtne  with  a  tale  of  love. 

DBMBTRIUe. 
IKd  not  the  cause  of  Greece  restram  my  sirord, 
Aspasia  should  not  fear  a  second  insalt. 


His  pride  and  love,  by  tarns,  in^b'd  his  tongse, 
Aad  intermix'd  my  praises  with  his  own ; 
Bis  wealth,  his  rank,  his  honours,  he  reconnted, 
-  Till,  in  the  midst  of  arrogance  and  fondneas, 
Th'  approaching  sultan  forc'd  me  frtxn  the  palace ; 
Hien,  while  be  gaz'd  upon  his  yieldii^  mistress, 
I  stole,  unheeded,  from  their  ravish'd  eyes. 
And  sought  diia  happy  grove  in  quest  of  thee. 

DEMETRIUS. 

Soon  may  the  final  stroke  decide  our  fate, 
Lest  baleful  discord  crush  onr  infant  scheme. 
And  Strang^  freedom  perish  in  the  bu^ ! 


ABPABIA. 

My  bosom,  barase'd  with  alteroate 
Now  hopes,  now 


DBMBTRIUS. 

1%'  auietieB  of  U 
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Think,  hov  the  soT'reign  arbiter  of  kiagdoms 
Detests  thy  false  associates'  black  designs. 
And  frovnH  on  peijury,  revenge,  and  murder. 
Embark'd  with  (reason  on  the  seas  of  fate, 
When  heaven  shall  bid  the  swelling  billows  rage. 
And  point  vindictive  lightnings  at  rebellion. 
Will  not  the  patriot  share  the  traitor's  danger? 
Oh  1  could  thy  hand,  unaided,  free  thy  country. 
Nor  mingled  gnilt  pollute  the  sacred  cause  I 

DEMETRIUS. 
Permitted  oft,  thoogh  not  inspir'd,  by  heaven, 
Successfiil  treasons  punish  impious  kings. 

ABPASIA. 
Nor  end  my  terrours  with  the  sultan's  death ; 
Far  as  futurity's  untravell'd  waste 
Lies  opeD  to  conjecture's  dubious  ken. 
On  ev'ry  side  confusion,  rage,  and  death, 
Perhaps,  the  phantoms  of  a  woman's  fear, 
Beset  the  treaoh'roos  way  with  fatal  ambush ; 
Each  Turkish  bosom  boms  for  thy  destmction. 
Ambitious  Cell  dreads  the  statesman's  arts. 
And  hot  Abdalla  hates  the  happy  lover. 

DEMETRIUS. 
Capricious  man !  to  good  and  ill  inconstant. 
Too  much  to  fear  or  trust  is  equal  weakness. 
Sometimes  the  wretch,  unaw'd  by  heav'n  or  hell. 
With  mad  devotion  idolizes  honour. 
The  bassa,  reeking  with  his  master's  murder. 
Perhaps,  may  start  at  violated  ftiendsbtp. 

ASPASIA. 
How  soon,  alas !  will  infrest,  fear,  or  envy, 
O'erthrow  such  weak,  such  accidental  virtue, 
Nor  built  on  faith,  nor  fortified  by  conscience ! 
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DBHBTRIUS. 

When  desp'rate  ilk  demand  a  qieedy  cure. 
Distrust  is  cowardice,  and  pmdeuee  folly. 

XSPASIA. 

Yet,  think  a  moment,  ere  you  oonrt  destruodon, 
What  hand,  vhen  death  has  snatoh'd  away  Demetrius, 
Shall  gnaid  Aspasia  from  triumphant  Inst. 

DEHETRIVS. 
Dismiss  these  needless  fears — a  troop  of  Greeks, 
Well  known,  lon^  try'd,  expect  ns  on  the  shore. 
Borne  on  the  surface  of  the  smiling  deep. 
Soon  shalt  thoa  scorn,  in  safety's  anus  repos'd, 
Abdalla's  rage  and  Call's  stratagems. 

ASPABIA. 
Still,  still,  distrust  sits  heavy  on  my  heart. 
Will  e*er  a  happier  hoar  revbit  Greece  1 

DBMBTRIUS. 
Shonld  heav'n,  yet  uaappees'd,  refuse  its  aid, 
IMsperse  our  hopes,  and  frustrate  our  desi^is, 
Tet  shall  the  conscience  of  the  great  attempt 
Diffuse  a  brightness  on  our  future  days ; 
Nor  will  his  country's  groans  reproach  Demetrius. 
But  how  canst  thou  support  the  woes  of  exile  ! 
Canst  thou  forget  hereditary  splendours. 
To  live  obscure  upon  a  foreign  coast, ' 
Content  with  science,  iuuocence,  and  lore? 

ASPASIA. 
Nor  wealth,  nor  titles,  make  Aspasia's  bliss. 
O'erwhelm'd  and  lost  amidst  the  publick  ruins, 
UumoVd,  I  saw  the  glitt'ring  trifles  perish. 
And  thought  the  petty  dross  beneath  a  n^. 
Cheerful  I  follow  to  the  rural  cell ;    . 
'[  Love  be  my  wealth,  and  my  distinction  virtue. 
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DEMBTBIUS. 
SabmiflsiTe,  and  prepar'd  for  each  event. 
Now  let  US  wait  the  lost  award  of  hear'n. 
Secure  of  happiness- from  flig-ht  or  conquest ; 
Nor  fear  the  fair  and  learn'd  can  want  protection. 
The  migb^  Tuscan  courts  the  banish'd  arts 
To  kind  Italia's  hospitable  shades; 
Hiere  shall  soft  leisure  wing  th'  exeursive  soul. 
And  peace,  propitious,  smile  on  fond  desire ; 
There  shall  despotick  eloquence  resume 
Her  ancient  empire  o'er  the  yielding  heart ; 
There  poetry  shall  tune  her  sacred  voice. 
And  wake  from  ignorance  the  western  world, 

SCENE  II. 

DEMETRIUS,   ASPASIA,    CALL 

CALL 
At  length  th'  unwilling  sun  resigns  the  world 
To  silence  and  to  rest.     Tbb  hours  of  darkness, 
PropitioaB  hours  to  stratagem  and  deaUt, 
Pursue  the  last  remains  of  iing'ring  light 

DEMETRIUS. 
Count  not  these  honrs,  as  parts  of  vulgar  time ; 
Think  them  a  sacred  treasure  lent  by  heaven, 
Which,  squander'd  by  ne^ect,  or  fear,  or  folly. 
No  prayer  recalls,  no  diligence  redeems. 
To-moTTOw's  dawn  shall  see  the  Turkish  king 
Stretcfa'd  in  the  dust,  or  tow'ring  on  his  throne; 
To-morrow's  dawn  shall  see  the  mighty  Call 
The  sport  of  tyranny,  or  lord  of  nations. 

CALL 

Then  waste  no  longer  these  important  moments 
In  soft  endearments,  and  in  gentle  murmurs ; 
Nor  lose,  in  love,  the  patriot  and  the  hero. 
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DBHBTRItlS. 
1^  love,  combin'd  with  ^It  alone,  that  melts 
The  softea'd  §oqI  to  cowardice  and  sloth; 
Bnt  Tirtaoas  passion  prompts  the  great  resolve, 
And  fans  the  sinmb'ring  spark  of  heav'nly  fire. 
Retire,  my  ftiir ;  that  pow'r  that  smiles  oa  ^odness, 
Gnide  all  thy  steps,  calm  ev'ry  stormy  thought,    . 
And  stUl  lliy  bosom  with  the  voice  of  peace ! 

A8PA8IA. 
Soon  may  we  meet  again,  secure  and  free. 
To  feel  DO  more  the  pangs  of  separation!  [Exit. 

DBMBTRIUS,  CALL 
DBMBTRIU8. 
This  night  alone  is  ours — Oor  mighty  foe. 
No  longer  lost  in  am'rous  solitude. 
Will  now  remount  the  slighted  seat  of  empire. 
And  show  Irene  to  the  shouting  people: 
Aspasia  left  her,  sighing  in  bis  arms. 
And  lisf  ning  to  the  pleasing  tale  of  pow'r ; 
With  soften'd  v<rice  she  dropp'd  the  faint  refusal. 
Smiling  consent  she  sat,  and  blushing  love. 


Now,  tyrant,  with  satiety  of  beauty 

Now  feast  thine  eyes ;  thine  eyes,  that  ne'er  hereafter 

Shall  dart  their  am'rons  glances  at  the  tut. 

Or  glare  on  Cali  with  malignant  beams. 

SCENE  HI. 

DBHBTR1U8,  CALI,  LEONTIUS,  ABDALLA. 

LBONTIUS. 

Our  bark,  nnseen,  has  reach'd  tV  appointed  bay, 
And,  where  yon  trees  wave  o'er  the  foaming  sni^, 
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Reclioes  against  the  shore :  our  Grecian  troop 
Extends  its  lines  akng  the  sandy  beaoh. 
Elate  with  hope,  and  panting  for  a  foe. 

ABDALLA. 
The  fav'ring  winds  assist  the  great  des%n. 
Sport  in  our  sails,  and  mnrmar  o'er  the  deep. 

CALL 

1^  veil — A  single  blow  comidetes  our  wishesj 
Return  with  speed,  Leontios,  to  ;our  enlarge; 
The  Greeks,  disorder'd  by  their  leader's  absence. 
Ma;  droop  dismay'd,  or  kindle  into  madness. 

LBONTltrs. 
Suspected  still ! — What  Tilbun's  pois'nous  tongue 
Dares  join  Leontius'  name  with  fear  or  falsehood? 
Have  I  for  this  preserv'd  my  guiltless  bosom. 
Pure  as  tfae  thou^ts  of  infant  InnocenceT 
Hare  I  for  this  defy'd  the  chiefs  of  Turkey, 
Intrepid  in  the  flaming  front  of  war? 


Hast  thou  not  search'd  my  soal's  profonndest  thoughts? 
Is  not  the  fate  of  Greece  and  Cali  thine? 

LEONTIUS. 
Why  has  thy  choice  then  pointed  out  Lemthis, 
Unfit  to  share  this  night's  illustrious  toils? 
To  wait,  remote  from  action,  and  from  honour. 
An  idle  list'Der  to  the  distant  cries 
Of  slaughter'd  infidels,  and  clash  of  swords? 
Tell  me  the  cause,  that  while  thy  name,  Demetrius, 
*  Shall  soar,  triumphant  on  the  wings  of  glory, 
Despia'd  and  curs'd,  Leontina  mast  descend 
Throngfa  hissing  ages,  a  proverbial  coward. 
The  tale  of  women,  and  Ibe  tetau  of  fools  ? 
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DBMBTRHTS. 
Can  brave  Leontios  be  the  slave  of  ^lory? 
Gloij,  the  casual  gift  of  thoughdegs  crowds ! 
CHory,  the  bribe  of  avaricious  virtue ! 
Be  bot  my  coaotry  free,  be  thine  the  praise  i 
I  ask  no  Titness,  but  attesting  conscience, 
Ifo  records,  but  the  records  of  the  Ay. 

LBONTIUB. 

'Wilt  Ihon  then  head  the  troop  upon  the  shore. 
While  I  destroy  th'  oppressor  of  mankind  ? 

DEHBTBLUS. 

What  canst  thoa  boast  superionr  to  I>mietri«s? 
Ask,  to  Those  sword  the  Greeks  will  trust  their  caaa«. 
My  name  shall  echo  through  the  shouting  field : 
I>emand,  whose  force  yon  Turkish  heroes  dread. 
The  shndd'ring  camp  shall  mnrmar  ont  Denetrnis. 

OALl. 
Must  Greece,  still  wretched  by  her  children's  folly. 
For  ever  moom  tlieir  avarice  er  factions? 
Demetrius  jostly  pleads  a  double  title; 
lie  lover's  int*re8t  aids  the  patriot's  claim. 

LBOHTIVB. 
Hy  pride  shall  ne'er  protract  my  country's  woes; 
Succeed,  my  friend,  onenvied  by  I^eontiiis. 

DBHBTfilUS. 
I  feel  new  spirit  shoot  along  my  nerves ; 
Hy  soul  expands  to  meet  approaching  freedom. 
Now  hover  o'er  us,  with  prc^ltions  wings, 
Te  sacred  shades  of  patriots  and  of  mar^rst 
All  ye,  whose  blood  tyrannick  rage  effiis'd. 
Or  persecution  drank,  attend  our  call ; 
And  from  the  mansions  of  perpetual  peaoe 
Descfflid,  to  sweeten  labours,  once  your  ownl 
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CALL 
Go  then,  and  with  united  eloquence 
CoDfinn  yoor  troops ;  and,  when  the  moon's  fair  beam 
Plays  on  the  qniv'riog  waves,  to  guide  our  flight. 
Return,  Demetrius,  and  be  free  .for  ever. 

{^Exeunt  Dem.  and  Leon. 

SCENE   IV. 
CALI,  ABDALLA. 
ABDALLA. 
How  the  new  monarch,  swell'd  with  airy  rule. 
Looks  dowD,  contemptuous,  from  his  fancy'd  height, 
And  utters  fate,  unmindful  of  Abdallal 

CALL 
Far  be  such  black  ingratitade  from  Call ! 
When  Asia's  nations  own  me  for  their  lord. 
Wealth,  and  command,  and  grandeur  shall  be  thine ! 

ABDALLA. 
Is  this  the  recompense  reserv'd  for  me  ? 
Dar'st  thou  thus  dally  with  AbdalU's  passion  ? 
Henceforward,  hop«  no  more  my  slighted  friendship ; 
Wake  from  thy  dream  of  power  to  death  and  tortures. 
And  bid  thy  visionary  throne  farewell. 

CALL 

Name,  and  enjoy  thy  wish — 

ABDALLA. 

I  need  not  name  it ; 
Aspasia's  lovers  know  but  one  desire. 
Nor  hope,  nor  wish,  nor  live,  but  for  A^pasia. 

CALL 
That  fatal  beauty,  plighted  to  Demetrius, 
Heaven  makes  not  ojine  to  give. 
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ABDALLA. 

Nor  to  deny. 

CALL  ^ 

Obtaio  her,  and  possess ;  thou  know'st  thy  rival. 

ABDALLA. 

Too  well  I  know  him,  since,  on  Thracia's  plains, 
I  felt  the  force  of  his  tempestnons  arm. 
And  saw  my  scatter'd  squadrons  tly  before  him. 
Nor  will  I  trust  th'  nocertain  chance  of  combat ; 
The  rights  of  princes  let  the  sword  decide. 
The  petty  claims  of  empire  and  of  houonr : 
Rerenge  and  subtle  jealonsy  shall  teach 
A  surer  passage  to  bis  hated  heart. 


Oh !  spare  tJie  gallant  Greek,  in  him  we  lose 
lie  politician's  arts,  and  hero's  flame. 

ABDALLA. 
When  next  we  meet,  before  we  storm  the  palace. 
The  bowl  shall  circle  to  confirm  oar  league ; 
llien  shall  these  juices  taint  Demetrius'  draught, 

^Shouting  a  phial. 
And  stream,  destrnctiTe,  through  his  freezing  yeins : 
Thus  shall  he  liVe  to  strike  th'  important  blow. 
And  perish,  ere  he  taste  the  joys  of  conquest. 

SCENE    V. 

MAHOMET,   MU8TAFHA,  CALI,  ABDALLA, 

HAHOMBT. 

Henceforth,  for  ever  happy  be  this  day. 

Sacred  to  love^  to  pleasure,  and  Irene ! 

The  matchless  fair  has  bless'd  me  with  compliance; 

Let  every  tongue  resound  Irene's  praise, 

.And  spread  the  gen'nil  transport  through  mankind. 
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Blest  prince,  for  whom  indulgent  heav'n  ordains. 
At  once,  tbe  jojs  of  paradise  and  empire, 
Now  join  thy  people's  and  thy  Cftli's  prayers; 
Suspend  thy  passage  to  the  seats  of  bliss, 
Nor  wish  for  houries  in  Irene's  arms. 

MAHOMBT. 

Forbear — I  know  the  long-try'd  faith  of  Cali. 

CALL 

Oh  I  conld  the  eyes  of  kings,  like  those  of  heav'n. 
Search  to  the  dark  recesses  of  the  soul, 
Oft  woold  the;  find  ingratitude  and  treason, 
By  smiles,  and  oaUis,  and  praises,  ill  disgois'd. 
How  rarely  would  they  meet,  in  crowded  courts, 
Fideli^  so  firm,  so  pore,  as  mine. 

MUSTAPHA. 
Tet,  ere  we  give  our  loosen'd  thoughts  to  rapture, 
Let  prudence  obviate  an  impending  danger: 
Tunted  by  sloth,  the  parent  of  sedition, 
The  hungry  janizary  bums  for  plunder. 
And  growls,  in  private,  o'er  his  idle  sabre. 

HAHOHET. 
To  still  their  mnrmnrs,  ere  the  twentieth  sun 
Shall  shed  his  beams  upon  the  bridal  bed, 
I  rouse  to  war,  and  conquer  for  Irene. 
Then  shall  the  Bhodian  mourn  his  sinking  tow'rs. 
And  Bada  fail,  and  proud  Yienna  tremble; 
Then  shall  Venetia  feel  the  Turkish  pow'r, 
And  snbject  seas  roar  round  their  qaeen  in  vain. 

ABDALLA. 
Then  seize  fur  Italy's  delightful  coast. 
To  fix  your  standard  in  imperial  Rome. 
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HAHOHBT. 

Her  sooa  malioioug  clemeoc;  shall  spare, 

To  form  new  legends,  sanodfy  new  crimes ; 

To  canonize  the  slaves  of  superstition. 

And  fill  the  irorld  vith  follies  and  impofltar«B, 

Till  angry  heaVn  shall  mark  them  oat  for  ruin. 

And  war  o'erwhelm  them  in  their  dream  of  vice. 

O !  conld  her  fabled  saints  and  boaatad  prayers 

Call  forth  her  ancient  heroes  to  the  field, 

How  should  I  joy,  midst  the  fierce  shocL  of  nations. 

To  cross  the  tow'rings  of  an  eqnal  soul. 

And  bid  the  maater-genius  rule  the  -world! 

Abdalla,  Cali,  go — proclaim  my  purpose. 

lExeunt  Cali  and  Abdalla. 

SCENE  VI. 
mahomet,  hustapua. 

uahombt. 
Still  Cali  lives:  and  most  be  live  to-mcnrow? 
That  fawning  villain's  foro'd  congratnlatioos 
Will  clond  my  trinmphs,  and  pollute  the  day. 

MU8TAPHA. 
With  cautious  vigilance,  at  my  command. 
Two  &ithful  captains,  Hasan  and  Caraza. 
Pursue  him  through  his  labyrinths  of  treason. 
And  Walt  your  summons  to  report  his  conduct. 


MAHOMET. 


^ I 

Call  them — but  let  them  uot  prolong  their  tale,  I 

Nor  press,  too  much,  upon  a  lover's  patience.  I 
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SCENE  VII. 

MAHOUBT,  soba. 

Whome'er  the  hope,  still  blas(«d,  still  renew'd. 

Of  happiness  lures  on  from  toil  to  toil, 

Hemember  Mahomet,  and  cease  thy  labour.      • 

Behold  him  here,  in  love,  in  war,  saccessful ; 

Behold  hiiu,  wretched  in  his  doable  triumph ! 

His  fav'rite  faithless,  and  his  mistress  base. 

Ambition  only  gave  her  to  my  anas. 

By  reason  not  convinc'd,  nor  woo  by  love. 

Ambition  was  her  crime ;  but  meaner  folly 

Dooms  me  to  loathe,  at  once,  and  dote  on  falsehood, 

And  idolize  tb*  apostate  I  contemn. 

If  thou  art  more  than  the  gay  dream  of  fancy, 

More  than  a  pleasing  sound,  without  a  meaning, 

O  happiness  1  sure  tfaort  art  all  Aspasia's. 


SCENE  VIII. 

MAHOMET,  NU8TAPHA,  HAHAN,  CARAZA. 

MAHOHBT. 

Caraza,  speak — have  ye  reroark'd  the  bassa? 

CARAZA. 

Close,  as  we  might  unseen,  we  watch'd  his  steps : 
His  hair  disorder'd,  and  his  gait  unequal, 
Betray'd  the  wild  emotions  of  his  mind. 
Sudden  he  stops,  and  inward  turns  his  eyes, 
Absorb'd  in  thought ;  then,  starting  from  his  trance. 
Constrains  a  sullen  smile,  and  shoots  away. 
With  him  Abdalla  we  beheld— 

MU8TAPHA. 

Abdalla! 
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MAHOAIBT. 
He  vears,  of  late,  resentment  on  his  brow, 
Deoy'd  the  goremment  of  Serria's  province. 

CARAZA. 
We  mark'd  him  storming  in  excess  of  fury. 
And  heard,  within  the. thicket  that  conceal'd  ns. 
An  nndiatingiiiBh'd  sound  of  tfareafning  rage. 

MUSTAPHA. 
How  gailt,  once  harbonr'd  in  the  conscious  breast, 
Intimidates  the  brave,  degrades  the  great ; 
See  Cali,  dread  of  kings,  and  pride  of  armies. 
By  treason  levell'd  with  the  dregs  of  men ! 
'Ere  gnilty  fear  depress'd  the  hoary  chief. 
An  angry  munnnr,  a  rebellious  frown. 
Had  stretch'd  the  fiery  boaster  in  the  grave. 

MAHOUBT. 
Shall  monarchs  fear  to  draw  the  aword  of  justice, 
Aw'd  by  the  crowd,  and  by  their  slaves  restrain'd  { 
Seize  him  this  night,  and,  through  the  private  passage, 
Convey  him  to  the  prison's  inmost  depths, 
B«Berv'd  to  all  the  pangs  of  tedious  death. 

^Exeunl  Mahomet  and  MttOaphM. 


SCENE   IX. 
HASAN, CARAZA. 
HASAN. 
Shall  then  the  Greeks,  unpunish'd  and  conceal'd. 
Contrive,  perhaps,  the  min  of  our  empire ; 
League  with  our  chiefs,  and  propagate  sedition  ? 

CARAZA. 
Whate'er  their  scheme,  the  bassa's  death  defeats  it, 
And  gratitude's  strong  ties  restrain  my  tongue. 
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HASAN. 

What  ties  to  slaves  1  irhat  {rratitnde  to  foes  ? 

CARAZA. 

Id  that  black  day,  when  slaughtei'd  thousands  fdl 
Axoimd  these  fatal  vails,  the  tide  of  war 
Bore  me  viotorioua  onward,  where  Demetrius 
Tore,  unresisted,  from  the  g^t  hand 
Of  stem  Sebalias,  the  triumphant  crescent. 
And  dash'd  the  might  of  Asam  from  the  ramparts. 
There  I  became,  oor  blush  to  make  it  known, 
The  captive  of  his  svord.    The  coward  Greeks, 
Enrag'd  by  wrongs,  exulting  with  success, 
Doom'd  me  to  die  with  all  the  Turkish  oaptaios ; 
But  brave  Demetrius  soora'd  the  mean  revenge. 
And  gave  me  life. — 

HASAN. 

Do  thou  repay  the  gift. 
Lest  unrewarded  mercy  lose  its  charms. 
Profuse  of  wealth,  or  bounteous  of  success. 
When  heav'n  bestows  the  privilege  to  bless, 
Let  no  weak  doubt  the  gen'rons  hand  restraia; 
For  when  was  pow'r  beneficent  in  vain  ?  [£*«mI. 


ACT  V. 

8CEJJE    I. 
ASP  ASIA,  sola. 
In  these  dai^  moments  of  suspended  fate, 
While  yet  the  future  fortune  of  my  conntry 
lies  in  the  womb  of  providence  conceal'd. 
And  anxious  angels  wait  the  mighty  birth ; 
O !  grant  thy  sacred  Influence,  pow'rful  virtue ! 
Attentive  rise,  survey  the  fair  creation, 
Tin,  consoioDs  of  tb'  encircling  deity. 
Beyond  the  mists  of  care  thy  pinion  tow'rs. 
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This  calm,  these  joys,  dear  innooence  1  are  thine : 
Joys  ill  excliang*d  for  gold,  and  pride,  and  empire. 

^Emter  Iraie  and  aUtmdduUt. 

SCENE  II. 
ASPASIA,  IBBNB  imd  attendant*. 


See  how  the  moon,  through  all  th'  nnclouded  sky. 
Spreads  her  mild  radiance,  and  deseeoding  dews 
Berive  the  langoid  Sow'rB ;  thus  nature  shone 
New  from  the  maker'a  hand,  and  fair  array'd 
In  the  bright  colours  of  priffleral  iprmg ; 
When  parity,  while  fraud  was  yet  nnknown, 
Viafd  fearless  in  th'  inviolated  shades. 
This  elemental  joy,  this  gea'ral  calm. 
Is,  sure,  the  noile  of  unoffeiMktd  heav'n. 
Yet!  why— 

MAID'. 

Behold,  within  th'  embow'ring  grove 
Aspasia  stands — 

IRENE. 

With  melancholy  mien. 
Pensive,  and  envioiis  of  Irene's  greatness. 
Steal,  unperceiT'd,  npoo  her  meditations — 
Bat  see,  the  lofty  maid,  at  onr  approach, 
Regumes  th'  imperious  air  of  haughty  virtue. 
Are  these  th'  unceasing  joys,  th'  unmingled  pleasures, 

[7*0  Aspasia. 
For  which  Aspasia  scom'd  the  Turkish  crown  ? 
Is  this  tb'  unshaken  confidence  io  heav'n  ? 
Is  this  the  boasted  bliss  of  conscious  virtue  ? 
When  did  content  ngh  out  her  cares  in  secret  ? 
When  did  feUoity  repine  in  deserts  ? 
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ASPA8IA. 
Ill  suits  with  g^ilt  the  gaieties  of  triamph ; 
When  darings  vice  insults  eternal  jostice. 
The  ministers  of  wrath  foi^et  compassion. 
And  snatch  the  flaming  bolt  with  hasty  hand. 


Forbear  thy  threats,  proad  prophetess  of  il 
Vers'd  in  the  secret  counsels  of  the  sky. 


Forbear  1 — But  thou  art  sunk,  beneath  reproach ; 
In  vain  affected  raptures  flush  the  cheek. 
And  songs  of  pleasure  warble  from  the  tongue. 
When  fear  and  anguish  labour  in  the  breast. 
And  all  within  is  darkness  and  confusion. 
Thus,  on  deceitful  Etna's  flow'ry  side. 
Unfading  verdure  glads  the  roving  eye ; 
While  secret  flames,  with  nnextinguish'd  rage. 
Insatiate  on  her  wasted  entrails  prey. 
And  melt  her  treach'rous  beauties  into  ruin. 

[_EiUer  Demetrius. 

SCENE   III. 

ASPA8IA,  IRBNB,  DBMBTRIUS. 

DBUBTRIUS. 

Fly,  fly,  my  love !  destruction  rushes  on  us. 
The  rack  expects  us,  and  the  sword  pursues. 

ASPABIA. 
Is  Greece  deliver  d  ?  is  the  tyrant  fall'u? 

DEMETRIUS. 
Greece  is  no  more ;  the  fwosplrous  tyrant  lives, 
Reserv'd  for  other  lands,  the  scourge  of  heaiv'n. 
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ASPASIA. 
Say,  by  what  fraud,  what  force,  were  you  defeated? 
Betray'd  by  falsehood,  or  by  crowds  o'erbome  ? 

DBMBTRtUS. 
The  presBiDg  exigence  forbids  relation. 
Abdalla 

ASPASIA. 
Hated  name !  his  jealous  rage 
Broke  out  in  perfidy — Oh!  curs'd  Aspasia, 
Bom  to  complete  the  ruin  of  her  country ! 
Hide  me,  oh  hide  me  from  upbraiding  Greece ;    . 
Oh,  hide  me  from  myself! 

DBHBTRIUU. 

Be  fruitless  grief 
The  doom  of  goilt  alone,  nor  dare  to  seize 
The  breast,  where  virtue  guards  the  throne  of  peace. 
Devolre,  dear  maid,  thy  sorrows  on  the  wretch. 
Whose  fear,  or  rage,  or  treachery,  betray'd  us ! 

IRENE,  (uide. 
A  private  station  may  discover  more ; 
Then  let  me  rid  them  of  Irene's  presence ; 
Proceed,  and  give  a  loose  to  love  and  treason. 

[_IPilkdrawt. 


DEMETRIUS. 

To  tell  or  hear  were  waste  of  life. 

ASPASIA. 
Tlie  life,  which  <»ily  this  design  supported. 
Were  now  well  lost  iu  hearing  how  you  fail'd. 
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DBHBTRIUe. 
Or  meanly  frauduIeDt  or  madly  gay, 
Abdalla,  while  we  waited  near  the  palace. 
With  ill  tim'd  mirth  propos'd  the  bowl  of  love. 
Jnst  as  it  reach'd  my  lips,  a  sadden  cry 
Urg'd  me  to  dash  it  to  the  gronnd,  nntooch'd. 
And  seize  my  sword  with  disencnmber'd  band. 

A8PA8IA. 

What  cry  ?  The  stratagem  ?   Did  then  Abdalla— 

DKHBTRIUS. 

At  once  a  tfaottsaad  passions  fir'd  his  cheek ! 
lien  all  is  past,  he  cry'd^-and  darted  from  us ; 
N'or,  at  the  call  of  Cali,  deign'd  to  tm:o. 


Why  did  you  stay,  deserted  and  betray'd  ? 
What  more  could  force  attempt,  or  art  coBtiive? 

DBMBTRITJ8. 
Amazement  seiz'd  as,  and  the  hoary  bassa 
Stood,  torpid  in  subtense ;  but  soon  Abdalla 
Retnm'd  with  force  that  made  resistance  vain. 
And  bade  his  new  confed'rates  seize  the  traitors. 
Call,  diserm'd,  was  borne  away  to  death ; 
Myself  escap'd,  or  favoor'd,  or  neglected.  • 

ASPASIA. 
Oh  Greece!  renown'd  for  science  and  for  wealth. 
Behold  thy  boasted  honours  gnatch'd  away. 

DBMBTSIUS. 

Though  disappointmoDt  blast  our  general  scheme,  ' 

Yet  much  remains  to  hope.     I  shall  not  call  ' 

The  day  disastrous,  that  secures  our  flight ;  ! 

Nor  think  that  effort  lost,  which  rescues  tbee.  | 

lEnUr  Abdalla.  | 


I 
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SCENE    IV. 
IRBNB,  A8PASIA,  DBHETRIUS,  ABDALLA. 

ABDALLA. 

At  length,  the  prize  is  mine — ^The  hai^ty  mud, 
Huit  bears  the  fate  of  empires  in  her  aur. 
Henceforth  shall  live  for  me ;  for  me  alone 
Shall  plume  her  charms,  and,  with  attentive  watch, 
Steal  from  Abdalle's  eye  the  sign  to  smile. 

DEMETRIUS. 
Cease  this  wild  roar  of  savage  exaltation ; 
Advance,  and  perish  in  the  frantick  boast. 

ASPASIA. 
Forbear,  Demetrins,  'tis  Aspasia  calls  thee ; 
Thy  love,  Aspasia,  calls ;  restrain  thy  sword ; 
Kor  nuh  on  uaeless  wounds,  with  idle  courage. 

DBUBTRIVS. 

What  now  remains  ? 

ABPASIA. 
It  now  remains  to  fly ! 

DEMETRIUS. 
Shall,  then,  the  savage  live,  to  boast  his  insult ; 
Tell,  bow  Demetrius  shmm'd  his  single  hand. 
And  ttole  his  life  and  mistress  from  his  sabre! 

ABDALLA. 
Infatuate  loiterer,  has  fate,  in  vain, 
Uoclasp'd  his  iron  gripe  to  set  tbee  free  ? 
Still  dost  thou  flutter  in  the  jaws  of  death ; 
Snar'd  with  thy  fears,  and  maz'd  in  stupefilction  ? 
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DEMETRIUS. 

ForgiTe,  m^  fair ;  'tis  life,  'tis  Datwe  calls : 
Now,  traitor,  feel  tlie  fear  that  chills  my  band. 

AHPA8IA. 
'Tis  madness  to  provoke  soperflnous  dao^r. 
And  cowardice  to  dread  the  boast  of  folly. 

ABDALLA. 
Fly,  wretch,  while  yet  my  pity  grants  thee  fl^bt; 
The  pow'r  of  Turkey  waits  upon  my  call. 
Leave  bnt  this  maid,  resign  a  hopeless  claim, 
And  dra^  away  thy  life,  hi  scorn  and  safety. 
Thy  life,  too  mean  a  prey  to  lure  Abdalla. 

DEMBTKIU5. 

Once  more  I  dare  thy  sword ;  behold  the  prize. 
Behold,  I  qait  her  to  the  chance  of  battle. 

ABDALLA. 

WeD  may's!  tbon  call  thy  master  to  the  combat. 

And  try  the  hazard,  that  hast  nought  to  stake; 
Alike  my  death  or  thine  is  gain  to  thee ; 
Bnt  soon  thoo  shalt  repent :  another  moment 
Shall  throw  th'  attending  janizaries  round  thee. 

[^Exit,  hattify,  Abdalla. 


SCENE  V. 

ASPASIA,  IRENE,  DEMBTRIU8. 

IRBNB. 
Abdalla  fails ;  now,  fortnne,  all  is  mine.  [Amde. 

Haste,  Murza,  to  the  palace,  let  the  saltan 

CTp  one  ^:lier  a 
Despatch  his  guards  to  stop  the  flying  trutors, 
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While  I  protract  their  sta;.    Be  swift  and  faiAifal. 

lExit  Mnxn. 
TI118  lucky  sbatag^em  shall  ohami  the  saltan,  {Atide, 

Secare  his  oonfidence,  and  fix  his  love. 

DBHBTEIU6. 
Behold  a  boaster's  watib !  Now  snatch,  my  fair, 
lie  happy  laoment ;  hasten  to  the  ahon. 
Ere  he  retnru  with  thotisanda  at  his  side. 

ABPASIA. 
In  Tain  I  listen  to  th'  inviting  call 
Of  freedom  and  of  love ;  my  trembling  joints, 
ReUx'd  with  fear,  refuse  to  bear  me  forward. 
Depart,  Demetrios,  lest  my  fate  isvolre  thee ; 
Forsake  a  wretch  abandon' d  to  despair. 
To  share  the  miseries  herself  has  caos'd. 

DEIIETBIUS. 

Let  ns  not  strnifg'le  with  th'  eternal  will. 

Nor  languish  o'er  irreparable  ruins ; 

Come,  haste  and  live— Thy  innocenoe  and  truth 

Shall  bless  our  wasd'riags,  and  propiti^e  heav'n. 

IRSNIi. 
Press  not  her  flight,  while  yet  her  f«ebie  nerves 
Refnae  their  oflSce,  and  unoertain  life 
Still  labours  with  imaginary  woe ; 
Here  let  me  tend  her  with  officious  care. 
Watch  ea^  nnquiet  flutter  of  the  breast, 
And  joy  to  feel  the  vital  warmth  return. 
To  see  the  cloud  forsake  her  kindling  cheek, 
And  hail  the  ro^  dawn  of  rising  health. 

ASPASIA. 
Oh!  rather,  scornful  of  flagitious  greatness. 
Resolve  to  share  our  dangers  aad  our  toils. 
Companion  of  our  flight,  illustrious  esib. 
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Leare  slav'Ty,  guilt,  and  infamy  behind. 

IRENE. 
My  soal  attends  thy  voice,  and  baniah'd  virtue 
Strives  to  regain  her  empire  of  the  mind : 
Assist  her  eSbrts  with  tfay  strong  persuasioD ; 
Sure,  'tis  the  happy  hour  wdain'd  above. 
When  vanquish'd  vice  shall  tyranniie  no  more. 

DEMETRIUS. 
Remember,  peace  and  anguish  are  before  thee, 
And  honour  and  reproach,  and  heav'n  and  hell. 

ASPASIA. 
Content  with  freedom,  and  precarious  greatness. 

DEMETRIUS. 

Now  make  thy  choice,  while  yet  the  pow'r  of  choice 
Kind  heav'n  affords  thee,  and  inviting  mercy 
Holds  out  her  hand  to  lead  thee  back  to  trntli. 

IRENE. 
Stay — in  this  dubious  twilight  of  conviction, 
The  gleams  of  reason,  and  the  clouds  of  pasaton. 
Irradiate  and  obscore  my  breast,  by  turns : 
Stay  bat  a  moment,  and  prevailing  truth 
Will  spread  resistless  light  upon  my  soal. 

DEMETRIUS. 
Bat,  since  none  knows  the  danger  of  a  moment. 
And  heav'n  forbids  to  lavish  life  away. 
Let  kind  compulsion  terminate  the  contest. 

[^Stiang  her  k 
Ye  cfaiiBtian  captives,  follow  me  to  freedom : 
A  galley  waits  us,  and  the  winds  invito. 

IRENE. 

Whence  is  ibis  violence? 
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DiyiiTRIUS. 

Your  calmer  thought 
WiU  teach  a  gentler  term. 

IRBNU. 

Forbear  this  mdeneu. 
And  learn  the  rey'rence  due  to  Turkey's  queen : 
Fly,  slaves,  and  caD  the  sultan  to  my  rescue. 

DBHBTRIU8. 
Farewell,  unhappy  maid;  may  every  joy 
Be  thine,  that  wealth  can  give,  or  guilt  receive! 

ASPASIA. 
And  when,  eontemptuous  of  imperial  pow'r, 
Disease  shall  chase  the  phantoms  of  ambition. 
May  penitence  attend  thy  mournful  bed. 
And  wing  thy  latest  pray'r  to  pitying  heav'n  1 

{_ExeHnt  Dem.  Asp.  wifA  part  qftke  aUendanlt. 

SCENE  VI. 
[Irbnb  walk*  at  a  distance Jrom  her  attendant$.} 

After  a  pauie. 
Against  the  head,  which  innocence  secures, 
losidioas  malice  aims  her  darts  in  vain, 
Tum'd  backwards  by  the  pow'rful  breath  of  heav'n. 
Perhaps,  e'en  now  the  lovers,  nnpursa'd. 
Bound  o'er  the  sparkling  waves.     Go,  happy  bark, 
lly  sacred  freight  shall  still  the  raging  main. 
To  ^de  thy  passage  shall  th'  aerial  spirits 
Fill  all  the  starry  lamps  with  double  blaze ; 
Th'  applauding  sky  shall  pour  forth  all  its  beams. 
To  grace  the  triumph  of  victorious  virtue ; 
While  I,  not  yet  familiar  to  my  crimes. 
Recoil  from  thought,  and  shudder  at  myself. 
How  am  T  chang'd !     How  lately  did  Irene 
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Fly  from  the  busy  pleaanrea  of  her  sex. 
Well  pleas'd  to  searuh  the  treasures  of  remembrance. 
And  live  her  guiltless  moments  o'er  anew ! 
Come,  let  us  seek  new  pleasures  in  the  palace, 

[To  luT  atiendaiUt,  going  off. 
Till  soft  fatigve  invite  as  to  repose. 

8CENEVII. 
[Sifer  MusTAPHA,  meeting  and  stopping  her.} 
■      MUSTAPHA. 
Fair  falsehood,  slay. 

IRENE. 
Whet  dream  of  sadden  power 
Has  taught  my  slave  the  language  of  command  t 
Henceforth,  ha  wise,  nor  hope  a  second  pardon. 

MUSTAPHA. 

Who  ealls  for  pardon  from  a  wretch  condemn'd  ? 


Thy  look,  thy  speech,  thy  action,  all  is  wildness — 
Who  charges  guilt  on  me  ? 

MUSTAPHA. 

Who  charges  gtult ! 
Ask  of  thy  heart;  attend  the  voice  of  conscienoe — 
Who  charges  guilt  I  lay  by  this  proud  resentment 
That  fires  thy  cheek,  and  elevates  thy  mien, 
lior  thus  usurp  the  dignity  of  virtue. 
Review  this  day. 

IRENE. 
Whate'er  thy  accusation. 
The  sultan  is  my  judge. 

MUSTAPHA. 

"niat  hope  is  past ; 
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H&rd  was  the  strife  of  justice  aui  of  love ; 
Bat  new  'tis  o'er,  and  justice  has  prevail'd. 
Know'st  thon  act  Cali  1  knoVst  thoa  not  Demetrius  ? 

IBBNB. 

Bold  slave,  I  know  them  both — I  luiow  tbem  traitors. 

HUSTAPHA. 

Per6dionB  I — yes — too  well  thou  know'st  them  trwtors. 


Their  treason  throws  no  stain  upon  Irene. 
This  day  has  prov'd  my  fondness  for  the  sqllaa; 
He  knew  Irene's  truth. 

HUSTAPHA. 

The  sultan  knows  it ; 
He  knows,  how  near  apostasy  to  treason — 
But  'tis  not  mine  to  judj;e — I  scorn  and  leave  th«e. 
I  go,  lest  vengeance  urge  my  hand  to  blood. 
To  blood  too  mean  to  stain  a  soldier's  sabre. 

[_Exii  Muataphs. 

lABNB,  to  her  attendanU. 
Go,  blustering  slave — He  has  not  he^rd  of  Mnzza. 
That  dexf  rons  message  frees  me  from  suspicion. 


SCENE   VIII. 

Enter  Hasan,  Caraza,  mth  mutes,  wAo  throK  the  black 
robe  upon  IBBNB,  aadrign  to  Her  attetidant$  to  mtk- 
4ratD. 


Forgive,  fair  excellence,  th'  unwilling  toogoe, 
Tbe  tongue,  that,  forc'd  by  strong  necessity. 
Bids  beaaty,  such  aa  thine,  prepare  to  die. 
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IKBNB. 
What  wild  mistake  ia  this !    Take  hence,  viA  speed, 
Yoor  robe  of  mourning,  and  your  dogs  of  death. 
Quick  from  my  sight,  yoQ  inaaspicious  monsters  ; 
Nor  dare,  henceforth,  to  shock  Irene's  walks. 

HASAN. 

Alas !  they  come  commanded  by  the  saltan, 
Th'  aopityin^f  ministers  of  Turkish  justice. 
Nor  dare  to  spare  the  life  his  frown  condemns. 

IRBNB. 

Are  these  the  rapid  thunderbolts  of  war. 
That  poor  with  sudden  Tiolence  on  kingdoms. 
And  spread  their  flames,  resistless,  o'er  the  world? 
What  sleepy  charms  benumb  these  active  heroes. 
Depress  their  spirits,  and  retard  their  speed  ? 
Beyond  the  fear  of  ling'ring  punishment, 
Aspasia  now,  within  her  lover's  arms. 
Securely  sleeps,  and,  in  delightful  dreams. 
Smiles  at  the  threat'nings  of  defeated  rage. 


We  come,  bright  virgin,  though  relenting  nature 
Shrinks  at  the  hated  task,  for  thy  destruction. 
When  summon'd  by  the  sultan's  clam'rous  fury. 
We  ask'd,  with  tim'rous  tongue,  th'  offender's  name. 
He  struck  his  tortur'd  breast,  and  roar'd,  Irene ! 
We  started  at  the  sonqd,  again  inquir'd ; 
Again  his  thund'ring  voice  retnm'd,  Irene  1 

IRBNB. 
Whence  is  this  rage ;  what  barfo'rous  tongue  has  wroog'd  n 
What  fraud  misleads  him  ?  or  what  crimes  incense  ? 

HABAN. 
Expiring  Cali  nam'd  Irene's  chamber, 
Tbe  place  appointed  for  his  master's  death. 
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Irene's  chamber !    -From  my  faithful  bosom 
Far  be  the  thoaght — But  hear  my  protestatioD. 

CARAZA. 

Tis  oars,  alas !  to  puDish,  not  to  judge, 

Not  oaU'd  to  tr;  the  cause,  ve  heard  the  sentence, 

Ordain'd  the  monmfnl  messenj^ra  of  death. 

IRBNE. 
Some  ill  designing  statesman's  base  intrigue ! 
Some  cruel  stratagem  of  jealous  beanty  ! 
Perhaps,  yourselves  the  villains  that  defame  me : — 
Now  haste  to  murder,  ere  returning  thought 

Recall  th'  extorted  doom. It  must  be  so : 

Confess  your  crime,  or  lead  me  to  the  sultan ; 
There  dauntless  truth  shall  blast  the  vile  accuser; 
Hen  shall  yon  feel,  what  language  cannot  utter. 
Each  piercing  torture,  ev'ry  change  of  paia, 
fliai  vengeance  can  invent,  or  pow'r  inflict. 

[£»<er  AbdflUft ;  he  ttopt  thart  and  Utletu. 


SCENE    IX. 

IRENE,  HASAN,  CARAZA,  ABDALLA. 

ABDALI.A,  oxide. 
All  is  not  lost,  Abdalla ;  see  the  queen. 
See  the  last  witness  of  thy  guilt  tmd  fear, 
Enrob'd  in  death — Despatch  her,  and  be  great. 

CARAZA. 
Uitb^py  fair !  compassion  calls  upon  me 
To  check  this  torrent  of  imperious  rage : 
While  unavailing  anger  crowds  thy  tongue 
With  idle  threats  and  fruitless  exclamation, 
The  frandful  moments  ply  their  silent  wings. 
And  steal  thy  life  away.     Death's  horrid  angel 
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Already  shakes  his  bloody  sabre  o'er  thee. 
Tbe  raging  sultaa  bonu,  till  oar  return. 
Corses  the  dull  delays  of  ling'ring  mercy. 
And  thinks  his  fatal  mandates  ill  obey'd. 

ABDALLA. 
Is  then  jonr  sov'reign's  life  so  chef^ly  rated. 
That  thos  yon  parley  with  detected  treason  ? 
Should  she  prevail  to  gain  the  sultan's  presence. 
Soon  might  her  tears  engage  a  lover's  credit ; 
Perhaps,  her  malice  might  transfer  the  charge; 
Perhaps,  her  pois'nons  tongue  might  blast  Abdalla. 

IRENE, 
0 1  let  me  but  be  beard,  nor  fear  from  me 
Or  flights  of  pov'r,  or  projects  of  ambition. 
My  hopes,  my  wishes,  temunate  in  life, 
A  little  life,  for  grief,  and  for  repentance. 

ABDALLA. 
I  mark'd  her  wily  messenger  afar. 
And  saw  him  sculking  in  the  closest  walks : 
I  gness'd  her  dark  designs,  and  wam'd  the  sultan. 
And  bring  her  former  sentence  aew-confirmed. 

HASAN. 
Then  call  it  not  our  cruelty,  nor  crime ; 
Deem  us  not  deaf  to  woe,  nor  blind  to  beauty. 
That,  thna  coostrain'd,  we  speed  the  stroke  of  death. 
[_Beckoi»  the  m 

IB^NB. 
O,  name  not  death !    Dutraction  and  amazement, 
Horroor  cmd  agony  are  in  that  sound  1 
Let  me  but  live,  heap  woes  on  woes  upoa  me ; 
Hide  me  with  murd'rers  in  the  dungeon's  g^oom ; 
Send  me  to  wander  on  some  pathless  shore. 
Let  shame  and  hooting  infamy  pursue  me. 
Let  slav'ry  harass,  and  let  hunger  gripe- 
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CARAZA. 
Coold  we  reverse  the  sentence  of  the  saltan, 
Onr  bleeding  bosoms  plead  Irene's  cause.   ' 
But  cries  and  tears  are  vain ;  prepare,  with  patience. 
To  meet  that  fate,  we  can  delay  no  longer. 

^Tke  lauUt,  at  the  tign,  lay  hold  ofker. 

ABDALLA. 
Despatch,  ye  lingering  sbrres ;  or  nimbler  hands, 
Quick  at  my  call,  shall  execute  yoor  charge ; 
Despatch,  and  learn  a  fitter  time  for  pity. 

IRKNK. 
Grant  me  one  honr.    O !  grant  me  bnt  a  moment. 
And  bounteous  heav'n  repay  the  mighty  mercy. 
With  peaceful  death,  and  happiness  eternal. 


The  pray'r  I  cannot  grant—I  dare  not  hear. 

Short  be  thy  pains.  [Signs  again  to  tlu  vmtea. 

IRENE. 

Unutterable  anguish  I 
Guilt  and  despair,  pale  spectres !  grin  around  me. 
And  stun  me  with  the  yellings  pf  damnation ! 
O,  hear  my  pra^rs !  accept,  all-pitying  heaVn, 
Hiese  tears,  these  pangs,  these  last  remains  of  life ; 
Nor  let  the  crimes  of  this  detested  day 
Be  charg'd  upon  my  soul.     O,  mercy !  mercy ! 

'     {Mulei  force  her  out. 

SCENE   X. 

ABDALLA,  HASAN,  CARAZA. 

ABDALLA,  cinde. 
Safe  in  her  death,  and  in  Demetrios*  flight, 
Abdalla.  bid  thy  troabled  br«fut  be  calm. 
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Now  shalt  tbon  shine,  the  darling  of  the  sultan. 
The  plot  all  Call's,  the  detection  thine. 

HABAN  to  CARAZA. 
Does  not  thy  bosom  (for  I  know  thee  tender, 
A  straD^er  to  th'  oppressor's  savage  joy,) 
Melt  at  Irene's  fate,  and  share  her  woes? 

CARAZA. 
Her  piercing  cries  yet  fill  the  loaded  air, 
Dwell  on  my  ear,  and  sadden  all  my  soul. 
Bat  let  ns  try  to  clear  our  clouded  brows. 
And  tell  the  horrid  tale  with  cheerfid  face ; 
The  stormy  sultan  rages  at  oar  stay. 

ABDALLA. 
Frame  your  report  with  circumspective  art: 
Inflame  her  crimes,  exalt  your  own  obedience ; 
Bat  let  no  thoughtless  hint  involve  Abdalla. 

CARAZA. 

What  need  of  caution  to  report  the  fate 
Of  her,  the  sultan's  voice  condemn'd  to  die ! 
Or  why  should  he,  whose  violence  of  duty 
Has  serv'd  his  prince  so  well,  demand  our  silence! 

ABDALLA. 
Perhaps,  my  zeal,  too  fierce,  betray'd  my  prudence ; 
Perhaps,  my  warmth  exceeded  my  commission ; 
Perhaps — I  will  not  stoop  to  plead  my  cause, 
Or  argue  with  the  slave  Uiat  sav'd  Demetrius. 

CARAZA. 
From  his  escape  learn  thou  the  pow'r  of  virtae; 
Nor  hope  his  fortune,  while  thou  want'st  his  worth. 

HASAN. 

The  sultan  comes,  still  gloomy,  still  enraged. 
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SCENE  XI. 


itASAN,    CARAZA,    HAHOUBT,   MUSTAPHA, 
ABDALLA. 

HAHOHBT. 

Where's  this  fair  traitress  ?  Where's  this  smiling  miscliief. 
Whom  neither  vows  could  fix,  nor  favours  bind  ? 

HASAN. 
Thine  orders,  mighty  saltan,  are  perform'd. 
And  all  Irene  now  is  breathless  cla;. 

MAHOMBT. 

Tour  hasty  zeal  defrauds  the  claim  of  justice. 

And  disappointed  vengeance  bums  in  vain. 

I  came  to  he^hten  tortures  by  reproach. 

And  add  new  terronrs  to  Che  face  of  death. 

Was  this  the  maid,  whose  love  I  bought  with  empire? 

True,  she  was  fair;  the  smile  of  innocence 

Play'd  on  her  cheek — So  shone  the  first  apostate — 

Irene's  chamber !     Did  not  roaring  Cali, 

Just  as  the  ract  forc'd  out  his  straggling  soni, 

Name  for  the  scene  of  death,  Irene's  chamber  T 

MUSTAPHA. 
His  breath  prolonged,  but  to  detect  her  treason. 
Then,  in  short  sighs,  forsook  his  broken  frame. 


Decreed  to  perish  in  Irene's  chamber ! 
There  bad  she  luil'd  me  with  endearing  falsehoods, 
Clasp'd  in  her  arms,  or  slumb'ring  on  her  breast. 
And  bar'd  my  bosom  to  the  ruffian's  dagger. 
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SCENE  XII. 

HASAN,   CARAZA,    UAHOMBT,    HUBTAPHA, 
HUfiZA,   ABDALLA. 


For^re,  great  sultao,  that,  by  fate  preveated, 
I  brings  a  tardy  message  from  Irene. 

MAHOHKT. 
Some  artfnl  wile  of  counterfeited  love  1 
Some  soft  decoy  to  lure  me  to  deatractian ! 
And  thou,  the  curs'd  accomplice  of  her  treason. 
Declare  thy  message,  and  expect  thy  doom. 


The  qneen  requested,  that' a  chosen  troop 
Might  intercept  the  traitor  Greek,  Demetriui,' 
Then  ling'ring  irith  his  captive  mistresa  here. 

MUSTAPHA. 
The  Greek,  Demetrios !  vhom  th'  eiq)iring  bassa 
Declar'd  the  chief  associate  of  his  guilt ! 

MAHOMBT. 
A  chosen  troop — to  intercept — Demetrius — 
The  queen  requested — Wretch,  repeat  the  message ; 
And,  if  one  varied  accent  prove  thy  falsehood. 
Or  but  one  moment's  pause  betray  confusion. 
Those  trembling  liinb» — Speak  out,  thou  Bhir'iing  traitor. 


The  queen  requested 

MAHOMBT. 
Who?  the  dead  Irene? 
Was  sbe  then  guiltless !     Has  my  thoughtless  rage 
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DeBtroyd  tbe  faireBt  vorkmatulnp  of  heav'n  1 
Doom'd  h»t  to  death,  imphy'd  and  unheard. 
Amidst  her  kind  aoUoitiideB  for  me  1 
Ye  slaTes  of  cruelty,  ye  toob  of  rage, 

ITo  Hasan  and  Car&za. 
Ye  Uind,  officious  mioiatera  of  folly, 
Could  not  her  charms  repress  your  zeal  for  mmnler  ? 
Coald  not  her  pray'rs,  her  innocence,  her  tears, 
Sospand  the  dreadini  sentence  for  an  hour  ? 
One  hour  had  freed  me  from  the  fatal  erronr ! 
One  hoar  had  sav'd  me  Jrom  d^spair  and  madnessi 

CARAZA. 
Tonr  fierce  impatience  forc'd'ns  from  yonr  presence, 
Ui^'d  OS  to  speed,  and  bade  ns  banish  pity. 
Nor  tmst  onr  passions  with  bet  fatal  charms. 

MAHOMET. 
What  hadst  thou  lost,  by  slighting  those  commands  ? 
Hy  life,  perhaps — Were  bat  Irene  spar'd, 
Well,  if «  Ihovsand  lives  Bke  thine  had  perisb'd ; 
Such  beaaty,  sweetness,  love,  were  cheaply  bon^t 
With  half  the  grovting  slaves  that  load  the  globe. 

HDSTAFHA. 
Great  is  thy  woe !     Bnt  think,  iliastrioas  snitan. 
Such  ills  are  sent  for  souls,  like  thine,  to  conquer. 
Shake  off  this  weight  i^  unareiiing  grief, 
Rash  to  the  war,  display  thy  dreadful  banners. 
And  lead  thy  troops,  victorious,  round  the  world. 

MAHOUET. 
Robb'd  of  the  maid,  with  whom  I  wish'd  to  triumph, 
No  more  I  bum  for  fame,  or  tor  dominion ; 
Success  and  ocuMiuest  now  are  empty  sounds. 
Remorse  aid  anguish  sedze  tm  all  my  breast ; 
llose  pevet,  whose  shades  embower'd  the  dear  Irene, 
Heard  her  last  cries,  and  fann'd  her  dying  besoties. 
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Shall  hide  me  from  the  tastelesB  world  for  ever. 

[Mahomet  goei  back,  and  rehmu. 
Yet,  ere  I  quit  the  sceptre  of  dominion. 
Let  one  just  act  conclude  the  hateful  day — 
Hev  down,  ye  guards,  those  vassals  of  destroction, 

^Pmnling  to  Hasan  and  Caran. 
Those  hounds  of  blood,  that  catch  the  hint  to  kill, 
Bear  off,  with  eager  haste,  th'  unfinished  sentence. 
And  speed  the  stroke,  lest  mere;  should  o'ertake  them. 

CARAZA. 

Then  hear,  great  Mahomet,  the  voice  of  truth. 

MAHOMET. 

Hear !  shall  I  hear  thee  I  didst  thou  hear  Irene  ? 


Hear  but  a  moment. 

MAHOMET, 
Hadst  thou  heard  a  moment. 
Thou  might'st  have  liv'd,  for  thou  hadst  spar'd  Irene. 

CARAZA. 
I  heard  her,  pitied  her,  and  wish'd  to  save  her. 

M  AH  OUST. 
And  wish'd — ^be  utill  thy  fate  to  wish  in  vain.   ' 

CARAZA. 
I  heard,  and  soften'd,  till  Abdalla  brought 
Her  final  doom,  and  hurried  her  destruction. 

MAHOMET. 
Abdalla  brought  her  doom !     Abdalla  brought  it ! 
The  wretch,  whose  guilt,  declar'd  by  tortur'd  Cali, 
My  rage  and  grief  had  hid  from  my  remembranee : 
Abdalla  brought  her  doom  ! 
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HASAN. 

Abdalla  brought  it, 
While  yet  she  begg'd  to  plead  faer'caase  before  thee. 

MAHOMBT, 
O,  seise  me,  madness — Did  she  call  od  me  1 
I  feel,  I  see  the  mffian's  barb'rons  rage. 
He  seiz'd  her  melting  in  the  fond  appeal. 
And  stupp'd  the  heav'niy  voice  that  call'd  on  me. 
Hf  spirits  fail ;  avhile  support  me,  vengeance — 
Be  Just,  ye  slaves ;  and,  to  be  jnst,  be  cmel ; 
Contrive  new  racks,  imbitter  ev'ry  pang. 
Inflict  whatever  treason  can  deserve. 
Which  mnrder'd  innocence  that  call'd  on  me. 

£_Exit  Mahomet ;  Abdalla  u  dragged  off. 

SCENE    XIII. 

HASAN,  CARAZA,  HUSTAPHA,  MITBZA. 

HUSTAPHA  to  HVRZA. 

What  plagaes,  what  tortures,  are  in  store  for  thee, 
Tbou  slti^sh  idler,  dilatory  slave  1 
Behold  the  model  of  consummate  beauty, 
Tom  from  the  monnting  earUi  by  thy  neglect 

HURZA. 

Such  was  the  will  of  beaVn — A  band  of  Greeks, 
That  mark'd  my  coarse,  suspicions  of  my  purpose, 
Rush'd  out  and  seiz'd  me,  thoughtless  and  unann'd. 
Breathless,  ama/d,  and  on  the  guarded  beach 
Detain'd  me,  till  Demetrius  set  me  free. 

MUgTAFHA.  ' 

So  snre  the  fall  of  greatness,  rais'd  on  crimes ! 
So  fix'd  the  justice  of  all  conscious  heav'n  I 

When  haughty  guilt  exults  with  impious  joy. 

Mistake  shall  blast,  or  accident  destroy ; 

Weak  man,  with  erring  rage,  may  throw  the  dart. 

But  heav'n  shall  guide  it  to  the  guilty  heart. 
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BY  SIR  WILLIAM  YONGK. 

Harry  a  Turk !  a  haughty,  tyrant  king  I 
Who  thinkfl  as  women  bom  to  dress  and  sin^ 
To  please  hu  fancy  1  see  no  other  man ! 
Let  him  persuade  me  to  it— if  he  can ; 
Besides,  he  has  fitly  wires  ;  and  who  can  bear 
To  have  the  fiftieth  part,  her  paltry  share? 

'TIS  true,  the  fellow's  handsome,  straight,  and  tall. 
Bat  how  the  deril  shonld  he  please  as  all ! 
My  swain  is  little — trae — but,  be  it  known. 
My  pride's  to  have  that  little  all  my  own. 
Men  will  be  ever  to  their  errours  blind, 
Wliere  woman's  not  allow'd  to  speak  her  mind. 
I  swear  this  eastern  pageantry  is  nonsense. 
And  for  one  man — one  wife's  enough  in  cooseience. 

In  vun  proud  man  usurps  whaf  s  woman's  due ; 
For  us,  alone,  they  honour's  paths  pursue : 
Inepii'd  by  us,  they  glory's  heights  ascend ; 
Woman  die  source,  the  object,  and  the  end. 
Though  wealth,  and  pow'r,  and  glory,  they  receive. 
These  are  all  trifles  to  what  we  can  give. 
For  us  the  statesman  labours,  hero  fights. 
Bears  toilsome  days,  and  wakes  long  tedious  nights; 
And,  when  blest  peace  has  silenc'd  war's  alarms. 
Receives  his  full  reward  in  beauty's  arms. 
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PROLOGUE ; 

SPOKEN  BY  MR.  OARRICK,  APRIL  5,  1750,  BBPORB 

THE  UABQUE  OP  C0MU8. 
Acted  *t  Dnuy  1«ik  |1i«Ui«.  fbt  the  btaefil  of  Milbm'i  gmiddMight«t*. 

Yb  patriot  cnnrds,  who  born  for  England's  fame, 

Ye  nymphB,  whose  bosoms  beat  at  Milton's  name ; 

Whose  ^n'ntus  seal,  onbought  by  flatt'ring  rhymes. 

Shames  the  mean  pensions  of  Augustan  times ; 

Immortal  patrons  of  succeeding  days. 

Attend  this  pretade  of  perpetual  praise ; 

Let  wit,  cosdemn'd  the  feeble  war  to  wage 

With  close  malevolence,  or  pablick  rage ; 

Let  study,  worn  with  virtue's  fruitless  lore. 

Behold  dijs  theatre,  and  grieve  no  more. 

Ilis  night,  distingoish'd  by  yonr  smiles,  shall  tell,' 

T%at  never  Britain  can  ia  vain  excel ; 

The  sUghted  arts  futurity  shall  trust, 

And  risii^  ages  hasten  to  be  just. 

At  length,  our  mighty  bard's  victorious  lays 
Fill  the  load  voice  of  universal  praise ; 
And  baffled  spite,  with  hopeless  anguish  dumb. 
Yields  to  renown  the  centuries  to  come ; 
With  ardent  haste  each  candidate  of  fame, 
Ambitious,  catches  at  his  tow'ring  name ; 
He  sees,  and  pitying  sees,  vain  wealth  bestow 
Hose  pageant  honours,  which  he  scom'd  below ; 
While  crowds  aloft  the  laureate  bast  behold. 
Or  trace  his  form  on  circulating  gold. 

^SeelifeofMiltaii. 
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Unknown,  unheeded,  long  bis  offspiing  lay. 
And  want  hung  threat'ning  o'er  her  slow  deca;. 
What,  though  she  shine  with  no  Miltonian  fire, 
No  fav'ring  muse  her  morning  dreams  inspire ; 
Yet  softer  claims  the  melting  heart  engage. 
Her  youth  laborious,  and  her  blameless  age ; 
Her's  the  mild  merits  of  domestick  life. 
The  patient  sufferer,  and  the  faithful  wife. 
Thus,  grac'd  with  humble  virtue's  native  charms. 
Her  grandsire  leaves  her  in  Britannia's  aarms ; 
Secure  with  peace,  with  competence,  to  dwell. 
While  tutelary  nations  guard  her  cell. 
Yours  is  the  charge,  ye  fair,  ye  wise,  ye  brave ! 
Tis  yonrs  to  crown  desert — beyond  the  grave. 


PROLOGUE 

TO  THB  COHBDY  OF  THB  GOOD-NATUR'O  MAN, 

Pbbst  by  the  load  of  life,  the  weary  mind 

Surveys  the  gen'ral  toil  of  human  kind ; 

With  cool  submission  joins  the  lab'ring  brain. 

And  social  sorrow  loses  half  its  pain : 

Our  anxious  bard,  without  complaint,  may  share 

This  bnsding  season's  epidemick  care ; 

like  Cesar's  pilot,  dignify'd  by  fate. 

Tost  in  one  common  storm  with  all  the  great ; 

Distrest  alike  the  statesman  and  the  wit. 

When  one  a  boroagh  courts,  and  one  the  pit. 

The  bnsy  candidates  for  pow'r  and  fame 

Have  hopes,  and  fears,  and  wishes,  just  the  same ; 

I^abled  both  to  combat  or  to  fly. 

Must  bear  all  taunts,  and  hear  without  reply. 

Uncheck'd  on  both  loud  rabbles  vent  their  rage, 

As  mongrels  bay  the  Hon  in  a  cage. 

TV  offended  burgess  hoards  his  angry  tale, 

For  that  blest  year,  when  all  that  vote  may  rail ; 
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Their  sebemes  of  spito  the  poet's  foes  diimisa, 
1111  that  gUd  night,  when  all  that  hate  may  hiu. 

"  This  day  the  powder'd  cnrls  and  golden  coat," 
Says  swellJDg  Crispio,  "  begg'd  a  cobbler's  vote." 
"  This  night  onr  wit,"  the  pert  apprentice  cries, 
"  Lies  at  my  feet;  I  hiss  him,  and  he  dies." 
The  great,  'tis  true,  can  chann  th'  electing  tribe ; 
The  bard  may  sapplicate,  but  cannot  bribe. 
Yet,  judg'd  by  those  whose  voices  ne'er  were  sold. 
He  feels  no  want  of  ill  persuading  gold ; 
Bat,  confident  of  praise,  if  praise  be  due. 
Trusts,  without  fear,  to  merit  and  to  you. 


PROLOGUE 

TO  THE  COHBDY  OP  A  WORD  TO  THB  WI8B^ 
SPOKEN  BT  HB.  HULL. 

This  night  presents  a  play,  which  publick  rage. 
Or  right,  or  wrong,  once  hooted  from  the  stage<=. 
From  zeal  or  malice,  now,  no  more  we  dread. 
For  English  vengeance  wars  not  with  the  dead. 
A  gen'rons  foe  regards,  with  pitying  eye. 
The  man  whom  fiite  has  laid,  where  all  must  lie. 

To  wit,  reviving  from  its  author's  dust. 
Be  kind,  ye  judges,  or  at  least  be  just. 
For  no  renew'd  hostiiities  invade 
Th'  oblivions  grave's  inviolable  shade. 
Let  one  great  payment  ev'ry  claim  appease ; 
And  him,  who  cannot  hurt,  allow  to  pleaae ; 
To  please  by  scenes,  unconscious  of  offence, 
By  harmless  merriment,  or  useful  sense. 
Where  aught  of  bright,  or  fair,  the  piece  displays. 
Approve  it  only — ^"tis  too  late  to  praise, 

"  FwroimedatCineDtginleiitbeUMUil7TT,bir  thebeneBt  of  lOn.Kell;, 
widow  of  Ri^  Kelly,  etq.  (the  author  of  the  pl*y>)  and  her  children. 

*  Upon  the  Grit  repretenUtion  of  (his  play,  1770,  a  party  a»cmbl«d  to  damn 
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If  want  of  skill,  or  vant  of  core  appear, 

Forbear  to  hiss — ^the  poet  cannot  bear. 

By  all,  like  him,  mast  praise  and  blame  be  foaad. 

At  best  a  fleeting  gteam,  or  empty  sound. 

Yet,  then,  shall  calm  reflection  bless  the  night. 

When  lib'ral  pity  dignify'd  delight ; 

When  pleasure  fir'd  her  torch  at  virtue's  flame. 

And  mirth  was  bounty  with  an  humbler  name. 


SPRING; 

AN  ODE, 

Stern  winter  now,  by  spring  repress'd. 

Forbears  the  long-continaed  strife ; 
And  nature,  on  her  naked  breast. 

Delights  to  catch  the  gales  of  life. 
Now  o'er  tite  rural  kingdom  roves 

Soft  pleasure  with  the  laughing  train. 
Lore  warbles  in  the  Tocal  groves. 

And  vegetation  plants  the  plun. 
Unhappy  !  whom  to  beds  of  pain, 

Arthritiok  ^  tyranny  consigns ; 
Whom  smiling  nature  courts  in  vain, 

Thoagh  rapture  sings,  and  beauty  sfaines. 
Yet  though  my  limbs  disease  invades. 

Her  wings  imagination  tries. 
And  bears  me  to  the  peaceful  shades. 

Where 's  humble  turrets  rise ; 

Here  stop,  my  soul,  thy  n^id  flight. 

Nor  from  the  pleasing  groves  depart. 
Where  first  great  nature  charm'd  my  sight. 

Where  wisdom  first  inform'd  my  heart. 
Here  let  me  through  the  vales  pursue 

A  guide — a  father — and  a  friend. 
Once  more  great  natore's  works  renew. 

Once  more  on  wisdom's  voice  attend. 
'  He  kutboc  being  ill  al  the  goat. 
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From  fabe  oaresses,  caaselesa  strife, 

Wild  hope,  vBin  fear,  alike  remov'd. 
Here  let  me  leant  the  use  of  life, 

Wben  best  enjoy'd — when  moat  improy 'd. 
Teach  me,  thou  venerable  bower, 

Cool  meditation's  quiet  seat. 
The  gen'rooB  scorn  of  venal  power. 

The  silent  grandenr  of  retreat. 
When  pride,  by  guilt,  to  greatness  climbs. 

Or  raging  factions  rush  to  war. 
Here  let  me  learn  to  shim  the  crimes, 

I  can't  prevent,  and  will  not  share. 
Bnt,  lest  I  fall  by  subtler  foes. 

Bright  wisdom,  teach  me  Curio's  art. 
The  swelling  passions  to  compose. 

And  qnell  the  rebels  of  the  heart. 


MIDSUMMER; 


O  Ph(BBUS  !  down  the  western  sky, 

Far  hence  diffiise  thy  burning  ray. 
Thy  light  to  distant  worlds  supply, 

And  wake  them  to  the  cares  of  day. 
Come,  gentle  eve,  the  friend  of  care. 

Come,  Cynthia,  lovely  queen  of  night! 
Refresh  me  with  a  cooling  air. 

And  cheer  me  with  a  lambent  light : 
Lay  me,  where  o'er  the  verdant  gronnd 

Her  living  carpet  nature  spreads ; 
Where  the  green  bow'r,  with  roses  crown 

Id  show'rs  its  fragrant  foliage  sheds ; 
Improve  the  peacefil  hour  with  wine; . 

Let  musick  die  along  the  grove ; 
Around  the  bowl  let  myrtles  twine. 

And  ev'ry  strua  be  tna'd  to  love. 
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Come,  Stella,  queen  of  all  my  heart  1 

Come,  boni  to  fill  its  vast  desires  I 
Thy  looks  perpetual  joys  impart, 

Thy  'voice  perpetual  love  inspires. 
Whilst,  all  my  wish  and  thine  complete. 

By  turns  ire  languish  and  we  bum. 
Let  sighing  gates  our  sighs  repeat. 

Our  murmur  ft — murmuring  brooks  return. 
Let  me,  when  nature  calls  to  rest, 

And  blushing  skies  the  mom  foretell. 
Sink  on  the  down  of  Stella's  breast. 

And  bid  the  waking  world  farewell. 


AUTUMN; 

AN  ODE. 

AL.AS !  with  swift  and  silent  pave. 

Impatient  time  rolls  on  the  year ; 
The  seasons  change,  and  nature's  face 

Now  sweetly  smiles,  now  trowns  severe. 
'Twas  spring,  'twas  snmmer,  ail  was  gay. 

Now  autumn  bends  a  cloudy  brow; 
The  floVrs  of  spring  are  swept  away. 

And  summer-fmits  desert  the  bough. 
The  verdant  leaves,  that  play'd  on  high. 

And  wanton'd  on  die  western  breeze. 
Now,  trod  in  dust,  neglected  lie. 

As  Boreas  strips  the  bending  trees. 
The  fields,  that  wav'd  with  golden  grain. 

As  russet  heaths,  are  wild  and  bare; 
Not  moist  with  dew,  but  drench'd  with  rain. 

Nor  health,  nor  pleasure,  wanders  there. 
No  more,  while  tbrough  the  midnight  shade. 

Beneath  the  moon's  pale  orb  I  stray. 
Soft  pleasing  woes  my  heart  invade. 

As  Progne  pours  the  melting  lay. 
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From  this  capricious  clime  she  soars. 

Oh !  vould  some  god  but  wings  supply  1 
To  where  each  mom  the  spring  restores, 

CompanioD  of  her  flight  I'd  fly. 
Vam.wbh !  me  fate  compels  to  bear 

The  downward  season's  iron  reign ; 
Compels  to  breathe  polluted  air. 

And  shiTor  on  a  blasted  plain. 
What  bliss  to  life  can  autumn  yield, 

If  glooms,  and  show'rs,  and  storms  prevail. 
And  Ceres  flies  the  naked  field, 

And  flowers,  and  fruits,  and  Phoebus  fail  ? 
Oh!  what  remains,  what  lingers  yet. 

To  cheer  me  in  (he  dark'ning  hour ! 
lie  grape  remains !  the  friend  of  wit. 

In  love,  and  mirth,  of  mighty  pow'r. 
Haste — press  the  clusters,  fill  the  bowl ; 

Apollo !  shoot  thy  parting  ray : 
This  gives  the  sunshine  of  the  soul. 

This  god  of  health,  and  verse,  and  day. 
Still — still  the  jocund  strain  shall  flow. 

The  pake  with  vig'rous  rapture  beat; 
My  Stella  with  new  charms  shall  glow, 

And  ev'ry  bliss  in  wine  shall  meet. 


WINTER; 

AN  ODE. 

No  more  the  mom,  with  tepid  rays. 

Unfolds  the  flow'r  of  various  hue ; 
Noon  spreads  no  more  the  genial  blaze. 

Nor  gentle  eve  distils  the  dew. 
The  lingering  hours  prolong  the  night, 

Usurping  darkness  shares  the  day ; 
Her  mists  restrain  the  force  of  light. 

And  Phcebas  holds  a  doubtful  sway. 
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By  gloomy  twilight,  half  reveal'd. 

With  siglu  we  view  the  hoary  bill. 
The  leafless  wood,  the  naked  field. 

The  BDow-topp'd  cot,  the  frozen  rill. 
No  musick  warbles  throug^h  the  grore, 

No  vivid  colours  paiot  the  plain ; 
No  more,  with  devious  steps,  I  rove 

Through  verdant  paths,  now  sought  in  vaio. 
Aloud  the  driving  tempest  roars, 

CoDgeal'd,  impetuous  show'ra  descend ; 
Haste,  close  the  window,  bar  the  doors, 

Fate  leaves  me  Stella,  and  a  friend. 
In  nature's  aid,  let  art  snpply 

With  light  and  heat  my  little  sphere ; 
Bouse,  rouse  the  fire,  and  pile  it  high, 

Idght  up  a  constellation  here. 
Let  musick  sound  the  vrace  of  joy. 

Or  mirth  repeat  the  jocund  t^e ; 
Let  love  his  wanton  wiles  employ. 

And  o'er  the  season  wine  prevul. 
Yet  time  life's  dreary  winter  brings, 

When  mirth's  gay  tale  shall  please  no  more 
Nor  musick  charm — though  Stella  sings ; 

Nor  love,  nor  wine,  the  spring  restore. 
Catch,  then,  Ob !  catch  the  traosient  hour, 

Improve  each  moment  as  it  flies  ; 
Life's  a  short  sammer — man  a  flow'r: 

He  dies — alas !  how  soon  he  dies  1 


•       THE  WINTER'S   WAXK, 

Bbhold,  my  fair,  where'er  we  rove. 
What  dreary  prospects  round  us  rise ; 

The  naked  hill,  the  leafless  grove, 
The  hoary  ground,  the  frowning  skies ! 
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NcMT  only  diroiigh  the  -wasted  pIfUD, 

Stern  vinter !  ia  thy  force  coofess'd ; 
Still  wider  spreads  Ihy  horrid  reign, 

I  feel  thy  pow'r  nso^  my  breast. . 
EnliVninp  hope,  and  fond  desire. 

Resign  the  heart  to  spleen  and  care ; 
Scarce  frighted  love  maintains  her  fire. 

And  rapture  saddens  to  despair. 
In  groundless  hope,  and  causeless  fear. 

Unhappy  man !  behold  thy  doom ; 
Still  changing  with  the  changefol  year, 

The  slare  of  sunshine  and  of  gloom. 
Ilr'd  with  vain  joys,  and  false  alarms. 

With  mental  and  corporeal  strife. 
Snatch  me,  my  Stella,  to  thy  arms. 

And  soreenme  from  the  ills  of  life*. 


ON    HBR   GIVING   TK£   AUTHOR   A   GOLD   AND   SILK 
NETWORK  PUR8B  OP  HBR  OWN  WEAVING'. 

Though  gold  and  silk  their  charms  unite 
To  make  thy  curious  web  delight. 
In  vain  the  varied  vork  woaM  shine. 
If  wrought  by  any  hand  but  thine ; 
Thy  hand,  that  koows  the  subtler  art 
To  weave  those  nets  that  catch  the  heart. 

Spread  oat  by  me,  the  roving  coin 
Thy  nets  may  catch,  but  not  confine ; 
Nor.  can  I  hope  tfay  silken  chain 
The  glitf  ring  vagrants  shall  restrain. 
Why,  Stella,  was  it  Ifaen  decreed, 
The  heart,  once  caught,  shonld  ne'er  be  freed  i 
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TO  MISS  •*•*• 

ON    HBR    PLATING    UPON    THE   HARPSICHORD,   IN    A 
BOOM    HUNG     WITH     PLOWBB-PIBCBS    OP    HER 

OWN    PAINTING". 

When  Stella  strikes  the  tuneful  string, 
In  scenes  of  imitated  spring, 
Where  beaut;  lavishes  her  pow'ra 
On  beds  of  neTer-fadiug  flow'rs. 
And  pleasore  propagates  around 
Each  charm  of  modulated  sound ; 
Ah  1  think  not,  in  the  daog'roiia  hoar. 
The  njmph  fictitious  as  the  .flow'r ; 
But  shun,  rash  youth,  the  gay  alcove. 
Nor  tempt  the  snares  of  wily  love. 

When  charms  thus  press  on  ev'ry  sense. 
What  thought  of  flight,  or  of  defence  t 
Deceitful  hope,  and  vain  desire. 
For  ever  flutter  o'er  her  lyre. 
Delighting,  as  the  yonth  draws  nigh. 
To  point  Ute  glances  of  her  eye, 
And  forming,  with  unerring  art. 
New  chains  to  hold  the  captive  heart. 

But  on  those  regions  of  delight 
Might  truth  intrude  with  daring  flight. 
Could  Stella,  sprightly,  fair,  and  young. 
One  moment  bear  the  moral  song. 
Instruction,  with  her  flowers,  might  spring. 
And  wisdom  warble  from  her  string. 

Mark,  when  from  thousand  mingled  dies 
Thon  seest  one  pleasing  form  arise. 
How  active  light,  and  thoughtful  shade 
In  greater  scenes  each  other  aid; 

I  Printed  among  Mra.  WiUiuhi'i  MuceUutiis.        , 
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Mark>  when  the  different  notes  a^ee 
Is  friendly  contrariety. 
How  passion's  well-accorded  strife 
Gires  all  the  harmony  of  life ; 
Hiy  pictures  shall  thy  conduct  frame. 
Consistent  still,  though  not  the  same ; 
Thy  masick  teach  the  nobler  srt. 
To  tane  the  regulated  heart. 


EVENING;  AN  ODE. 

TO  STBLLA. 

Ev'NiNO  now  from  purple  wings 
Sheds  the  grateful  gifts  she  brings ; 
Brilliant  drops  bedeck  the  mead, 
Cooling  hreesMS  shake  the  reed ; 
Shake  the  reed,  and  curl  the  stream, 
Silver'd  o'er  with  Cynthia's  beam ; 
Near  the  checquer'd,  lonely  grove. 
Hears,  and  keeps  thy  secrets,  love. 
Stella,  thither  let  as  stray, 
lightly  o'er  the  dewy  way. 
Phoebus  drives  his  burning  car 
Hence,  my  lovely  Stella,  far ; 
In  his  stead,  the  queen  of  night 
BoQnd  us  pours  a  lambent  light ; 
I^ht,  that  seems  but  just  to  show 
Breasts  that  beat,  and  cheeks  (hat  glow. 
Let  us  now,  in  whisper'd  joy, 
Ev'ning's  silent  hours  employ; 
Silence  best,  and  conscious  shades. 
Please  ttie  hearts  that  love  invades ; 
Other  pleasures  give  them  pain. 
Lovers  all  but  love  diadain. 
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TO  THE  SAME. 

Whether  SteUa'g  eyes  are  found 
Fix'd  on  earth,  or  ^anoin^  rooad. 
If  her  face  with  pleasare  glow. 
If  sbe  sigh  at  others'  woe. 
If  her  eas;  air  express 
ConsciouB  worth,  or  soft  distress, 
Stella's  eyes,  and  air,  and  face. 
Charm  with  ondiminish'd  grace. 

If  on  her  we  see  display'd 
Pendent  ^ms,  and  lich  brocade  ; 
If  her  chints  with  Jess  expense 
Flows  in  easy  negligence ; 
Still  she  lights  the  conscious  flame. 
Still  her  charms  appear  the  same ; 
If  she  strikes  the  vocal  strings. 
If  she's  rileot,  speaks,  or  sings. 
If  she  sit,  or  if  she  move, 
Still  we  lore,  and  still  approve. 

Vain  the  casnal,  transient  glance. 
Which  alone  can  please  by  chance ; 
Beauty,  which  depends  on  art. 
Changing  with  the  changing  heart. 
Which  demands  the  toilet's  aid. 
Pendent  gems  and  rich  brocade. 
I  those  charms  alone  can  prize. 
Which  from  constant  nature  rise. 
Which  nor  circumstance,  nor  dress, 
Eet  can  make,  or  more,  or  less. 


TO  A  FRIEND. 
No  more  thns  brooding  o'er  yon  hefq>. 
With  av'rice,  painful  vigils  keep ; 
Still  unenjoy'd  the  present  store. 
Still  endless  sighs  are  breath'd  for  more. 
Oh !  quit  the  shadow,  catch  the  prize. 
Which  not  all  India's  treasure  buys ! 
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To  purchase  hear'a  has  gold  the  power? 
Can  gold  remove  the  mortal  hour?  . 

In  life,  can  love  be  bought  with  gold? 
Are  fiiendBhip's  pleasures  to  be  sold  ? 
No — all  thafs  worth  a  wish — a  thought. 
Fair  virtue  gives  nabrib'd,  nnbought. 
Cease  then  on  trash  th;  hopes  to  bind, 
Let  nobler  views  engage  thy  mind. 

With  science  tread  the  wondrous  way. 
Or  team  the  muses'  moral  lay; 
In  social  hours  indulge  thy  aoul. 
Where  mirth  and  temp'raoce  mix  the  bowl; 
To  virtnoos  love  resign  thy  breast, 
And  bei  by  blessing  beauty — Ablest, 

Thns  taste  the  feast,  ^y  nature  spread, 
Ere  youth,  and  all  its  joys  are  fled ; 
Come,  taste  with  me  the  balm.of  life. 
Secure  from  pomp,  and  wealth,  and  strife, 
I  boast  vhate'er  for  man  was  meant, 
In  health,  and  Stella,  and  content ; 
And  scorn !  oh !  let  that  scorn  be  thine ! 
Mere  things  of  clay  that  dig  the  mine. 


STELLA  IN, MOURNING. 

When  lately  Stella's  form  display'd 

The  beauties  of  the  gay  brocade, 

"nie  nymphs,  who  found  their  pow'r  decline, 

Proclaim'd  her  not  so  fair  as  fine. 

"  Fate !  snatch  away  the  bright  disguise. 

And  let  the  goddess  trust  her  eyes." 

Tbas  blindly  pray'd  the  fretful  fair. 

And  fate  malicious  heard  the  pray'r ; 

But,  bri^ten'd  by  the  sable  dress, 

As  virtue  rises  in  distress. 

Since  Stella  still  extends  her  reign. 

Ah !  how  shall  envy  sooth  her  pain? 
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Th'  adoring  youth  and  envious  iiur, 
Henceforth,  shall  fonn  one  common  prdyer : 
And  love  and  hate,  alike,  implore 
The  Blues — "  That  Stella  mourn  no  more." 


TO  STELLA. 

Not  the  soft  sighs  of  vernal  gales. 
The  fragrance  of  the  flow'ry  vales. 
The  murmnrs  of  the  crystal  rill, 
The  vocal  grove,  the  verdant  hill ; 
Not  all  their  charms,  though  all  unite. 
Can  touch  my  bosom  with  delight. 

Not  all  the  gems  on  India's  shore. 

Not  all  Peru's  unbonitded  store. 

Not  all  the  power,  nor  all  the  fame, 

That  heroes,  kings,  or  poets  clum ; 

Nor  knowledge,  which  the  leara'd  approve ; 

To  form  one  wish  my  soul  can  move. 

Yet  nature's  charms  allure  my  eyes. 

And  knowledge,  wealth,  and  fame  I  prize ; 

Fame,  wealth,  and  knowledge  I  obtain. 

Nor  seek  I  nature's  charms  in  vain ; 

Tn  lovely  Stella  all  combine; 

And,  lovely  Stella !  thou  art  mine. 


.   WRITTEN   AT    THE    REQUEST   OF   A   GENTLEMAN,   TO 
WHOM  A  LADY  HAD  GIVEN  A  SPRIG  OF  MYRTLK\ 

What  hopes,  what  terrours,  does  thy  gift  create! 
Ambiguous  emblem  of  nncerttun  fate ! 

ii  Thete  I'Cnei  wen  Gnt  printed  in  tb«  Gentleniui'i  Magazine  for  I7fis, 
p.  439,  but  were  writlea  nun;  Jtut  earlier.  Elegant  u  the;  kre,  Dr.  JobnOD 
uiured  me,  Ihe;  nere  ctanpaied  in  the  ihort  ipue  of  Ere  minuM. — N. 
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Tbe  myrtle  (ensign  of  snpfeme  command, 
Conaign'd  by  Venus  to  Melissa's  hand) 
Not  less  caprioiooa  than  a  reigning  fair. 
Oft  favours,  oft  rejects,  a  lover's  pray'r. 
la  myrtle  shades  oft  sings  the  happy  swain, 
In  myrtle  shades  despairing  ghosts  complain. 
The  myrtle  crowns  the  happy  lovers'  heads, 
H'  unhappy  lovers'  graves  the  myrtle  spreads. 
Oh !  then,  the  meaning  of  thy  gift  impart. 
And  ease  the  throbbinga  of  an  anxious  heart. 
Soon  must  this  bongh,  as  you  shall  fix  its  doom. 
Adorn  Philander's  head,  or  grace  his  tomb. 


TO  LADY  FIREBRACE'. 

AT  BURY  ASSIZES. 
At  length,  mnst  Suffolk  beauties  shine  in  vain. 

So  long  renown'd  in  B -n's  deathless  strain  T 

Hy  charms,  at  least,  fair  Fixebrace,  might  inspire 
Some  zealous  bard  to  wake  the  sleeping  lyre ; 
For,  such  thy  beaateons  mind  and  lovely  face, 
Thou  seem'st  at  once,  bright  nymph,  a  muse  and  grace. 


AN  BLDBRLY  LADY. 
Yb  nymphs,  whom  starry  rays  invest. 

By  flatt'ring  poets  given ; 
Who  shine,  by  lavish  lovers  drest, 

In  all  the  pomp  of  heaven ; 

'  Tlni  Udj  wu  Bridget,  third  dtiiigbt«r  of  Philip  Bmoo,  sm].  of  Ipiwich, 
■nd  reUct  of  FluLip  Even,  «iq.  of  tbkt  town.  She  bvctinc  tbe  lecond  wife  of 
•ii  Cordell  ^rabnce,  tha  lut  barotMi  of  that  budc,  to  whom  ihe  breugfat  t 
fortune  of  £25,000,  July  3S,  1737.  Being  agun  left  >  widow,  in  1759,  ihe 
wai  ■  iMrd  lime  muried.Api^  7,  1 763,  to  WiUiam  Cunpbell,  esq.  unele  to 
delate  dnke  of  Argjle,  and £ed  Jnljr  S,  ITBS. 
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EagroBB  not  all  the  beams  od  high. 

Which  ^1d  a  lover's  lays ; 
Bat,  as  yo.ur  sister  of  the  sky. 

Let  Lyce  share  the  praise. 

Her  silver  locks  display  the  moon, 

Her  brows  a  cloudy  show, 
Strip'd  rainbowa  roiuid  her  eyes  ace  seen, 

And  show'rs  fiKMU  either  flow. 

Hei  teeth  the  oight  with  darkness  dies. 
She's  stair'd  with  pimples  o'er  i 

Her  tongne,  like  nimble  l^htning,  plies. 
And  can  with  thunder  roar. 

But  some  Zelinda,  while  I  sing. 

Denies  my  Lyce  shines; 
And  all  the  pens  of  Cupid's  wing 

Attack  my  gentle  lines. 

Yet,  spite  of  fair  Zelinda's  eye. 

And  all  her  bards  express, 
Hy  Lyce  makes  as  good  a  sky. 

And  I  but  flatter  less. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF 
MR.   ROBERT   LEVET^ 

A  PRACT18B|t  IN  PHYSICK. 

Comdbmn'd  to  hope's  delmstve  mine, 
^        Aa  on  we  toil,  fran  day  to  day, 
By  sadden  blasts,  or  slow  decline. 
Our  social  comforts  drop  away. 

k  llMe  (Uniu,  to  idopt  Ihe  words  of  Dr.  Draka,  "  >ra  w«nD  Iran  tk« 
Iwut ;  ud  tUi  ii  tha  onl;  poem,  bom  the  pen  of  Johnun,  th»t  bu  been  hatlttd 
wUh  iMii."  .Leret  w*i  JokUBn'i  ooMUnt  ud  UlcntiTV  cempuioa,  tar  mm 
fortjyetni  he  wu  ■  practitiiUMr  in  phjac,  imoDg  the  tower  dta  4^  peefie. 
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Well  try'd,  throng'h  many  a  varying;  year. 

See  Levet  to  the  grave  deMend, 
Officioofl,  innoceDt,  sincere. 

Of  ev'ry  friendtew  name  the  friend. 

Yet  still  he  fills  affection's  eye. 

Obscurely  wise,  and  coarscdy  kind ; 
Nor,  letter'd  airogtkoce,  deny 

Thy  praise  to  merit  unrefined. 

When  fainting  natore  cali'd  for  aid. 
And  hov'rin^  deatii  prepar'd  tbe  blow, 

His  vigorous  remedy  display'd 
The  pow'r  of  art,  withont  the  show. 

In  mia'ry's  darkest  cavern  knoin). 

His  usefal  care  was  ever  uigh, 
Where  hopeless  aegoish  ponr'd  his  groan, 

Ajid  lonely  want  retir'd  to  die. 

No  snmmons,  mock'd  by  .chill  delay. 

No  pet^  gain,  disdain'd  by  pride ; 
The  modest  wants  of  ev'ry  day 

The  toil  of  ev'ry  day  sapply'd. 

His  virtues  walk'd  their  narrow  round. 

Nor  made  a  pause,  nor  left  a  vend ; 
And  snre  the  eternal  master  foond 

The  nngle  talent  welKempIoy'd. 

Tbe  bnsy  day — the  peaoeAiI  night, 

Unfelt,  anconnted,  glided  by ; 
His  frame  was  firm — his  pow'rs  were  bright. 

Though  DOW  his  eightieUi  year  was  nigh. 

inl^mdon.  Hununit;,  rath«[tbuidBcireorgwi,Mfs»  to  bMC  actuated  thu 
BBgle  beajted  and  arniiUa  beii^ ;  and  never  woe  theTUtMi  cf  ebarity  racorded 
in  more  touching  itraint.  "  I  am  aoquaitfcd."  ta;*  Dr.  Drake,  "  iriti  notbiiif 
nperioc  to  them  in  tlte  prodoctuMii  of  Ito  Bont  aaie."  See  Onke'i  liteitiy 
Life  of  JohiBOD ;  and  BontcU,  i.  ii.  iii,  ir^-Ko. 
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Then,  vith  no  fiery  dirobbing  pain. 
No  cold  gradatioDS  of  decay. 

Death  broke,  at  once,  the  vital  chuD, 
And  freed  bia  soal  the  neareit  way. 


EPITAPH  ON  CLAUDE  PHILLIPS, 

AN  ITINERANT  MUSICIAN'. 

Phillips  !  whose  touch  hannonioas  conld  remove 
The'  pangs  of  guilty  pow'r,  and  hapless  love, 
Rest  here,  dutress'd  by  poverty  no  more, 
Find  here  that  calm  thou  gav'st  so  oft  before ; 
Sleep,  undistDrb'd,  within  this  peacefol  shrine. 
Till  aogels  wake  thee,  with  a  note  like  thine. 


EPITAPHIUM" 


TUOMAM  HANUEB,  Bj 

Honorabilis  admodum  Thomas  Hanhbb, 
Baronnettua, 

<  TheM  Uoei  ue  tBong  Mn.  Williuns'i  Mitcellawci :  thcj  an,  nmrtlic- 
lew,  TccogniKd  m  Johunn'i,  io  a  memonndum  of  bii  faaudwiiting,  utd  wcro 
piobablj  written  at  ber  request.  Tbu  Fhillipa  wai  a  fiddler,  wbo  traTclled  up 
aod  down  Walei,  and  wai  mncb  celebrated  for  bii  ikill.  Tbe  aboTe  epit^ih, 
according  to  Mr.  Bowell,  won  tbe  qi|iliaae  of  lewd  Kamet,  prejudiced  agfainat 
Jefamon  ai  he  was.  It  traa  publUhed  in  Mil.  Willtams'i  MUceUaniet,  and 
»u,  at  Srat,  aicribed  to  Oatrick,  from  ita  appearing  with  tbe  dgnatiire  G. — 
Garrick.boweTcr,  related,  tbal  tbeywere  compoied,  ilmoat  imprmnptu,  by  Jofan- 
lOD.on  bearingiomelitieaon  tbeiubjecl,by  Dr.Wilkei,wbicb  be  duapprared. 
Bee  Boawell,  i.  126,  where  ii,  likewise,  preaerred  an  ejngram,  bj  Jobnxai,  on 
Ccdley  Gibber  and  George  tbe  aecond,  wboaa  illiberal  treatment  of  aitiilB  and 
learned  men  waa  a  comanl  tbeme  of  bii  execration.  Ai  it  bai  not  yet  been 
imerted  among  JdinwQ'i  works,  we  will  preMot  it  to  tbe  i«ad«i  of  the  preaent 
edition,  in  tbi*  note, 

Anguitu*  atill  lurviTea  in  Maro'i  atraia, 

And  ^wniet'i  vene  prolong*  Eliia'i  reign ) 

Oi«at  Geoife'i  acta  lettunefiiLGbberiingi 

For  nature  fmned  the  poet  liv  the  king.  <Ei>. 

■  A(  HauMt  cbnrcb,  in  Flintahire. 
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Withelini  Hanmer  armigeri,  e  Pere^rina  Henrici 

North 

De  Afitdenhall,  in  Coni.  Suffolciffi,  baroaetti  sorore 

et  hsrede, 

Filius; 

Jobaonis  Hanmer  de  Hanmer  barouetti 

Hteres  patruetis 

Antiqno  gentis  sur  et  titnio  et  patrimonio  successit. 

Dnas  uxorei  Bortitus  est; 

Alteram  Isabellam,  honore  a  patre  derivato,  de  - 

Arlington  comitisBBni, 

Deinde  celsissimi  principis,  dncis  de  Grafton,  Tidoam 

dotariam : 

Alteram  EKzabetliam,  Thomn  Foulkea  de  Barton,  in 

Com.  Suff.  armigeri 

Filiam  et  hieredem. 

Inter  hnmanitatis  studia  feliciter  enntritns, 

Omnes  liberalium  artium  disciplinaa  avide  arripnit, 

Quas  momm  snavitate  hand  leviter  ornarit. 

Postquam  exceesit  ex  ephebis, 

Continno  inter  popnlares  sacs  fama  eminens, 

Et  comitatua  aai  iegatns  ad  parliameatam  miaans. 

Ad  ardna  regni  negotia,  per  annoa  prope  triginta, 

ae  accinxit: 

Cnmqne,  apud  illos  amplissimornm  viromm  ordines, 

Solent  nihil  temere  effutire, 

Sed  probe  perpensa  diserte  expromere. 

Orator  gravia  et  pressns, 

Non  minna  integritatia  quam  eloquentiie  laude 

oommendatua, 

Mqne  omnium,  utcunque  inter  se  alioqni  dtaddentium, 

Aores  atque  animos  attnixit. 

Annoqne  demum  H.DCC.XIII.  regnante  Anna, 

Pelicisaime  fiorentissimseque  memorise  regina. 

Ad  prolocutoria  cathedram, 

Commoni  senatna  aniversi  voce,  designatns  eat : 

Qnod  munua, 

Cnm  noUo  tempore  non  difficile, 
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Tom  illo  certe,  oegotiu 

Et  variis,  et  lubricis,  et  impUcatb,  difficullunaiD, 

Cdiq  dignitate  sustinnit, 

HoDores  alios,  et  omnia  quae  aibi  in  lucrum  cederent 


Sedttto  detrectarit, 

lit  rei  totna  inserriret  publice; 

Justi  rectiqae  teaax, 

Et  fide  in  patriam  inoorrnpta  notus. 

ITbi  omoibna,  quae  Tirom  civemqne  bonnm  decent, 

ofBciiH  Batiafeciuet, 
Paulatim  le  a  publicis  consiliis  in  otium  recipiens. 

Inter  literarum  amoenitates, 

Inter  ante-actee  vitie  hand  ioBnaves  recordationes. 

Inter  amiconun  convictas  et  amplexus, 

Honorifice  consenoit ; 

Et  bonis  omnibus,  qnibus  chanssimna  vixit, 

Desideratissimus  obiit. 

Hie,  joxta  cineres  avi,  suos  condi  voluit,  et  curavit 

Gulielmiu  Bnnbur;  B*^,  nepos  et  heres. 

PARAPHRASE  OP  THE  ABOVE  EPITAPH. 
BY  DB.  JOHNSON*. 

Thov,  who  Borrey'st  these  Talis  with  cnrioos  e;e. 
Pause  at  the  tomb,  where  Hanmer's  ashes  lie; 
His  various  worth,  through  rary'd  life,  attend. 
And  learn  his  virtpes,  while  thou  monm'st  his  end. 

His  force  of  genius  bum'd,  io  earl;  youth. 
With  thirst  of  knowledge,  and  with  love  of  truth; 
His  learning,  jom'd  with  each  endearing  artj 
Cbarm'd  ev'ry  ear,  and  gwn'd  on  ev'ry  heart. 

Thus  early  wise,  th'  endanger'd  realm  to  aid. 
His  country  call'd  him  from  the  studious  shade ; 

■  Hi*  parapbnae  ii  inurted  in  Mit.  Williutu'i  Miaccllanin.  Tlie  Latin  ia 
there  uid  tu  br  written  b;  Dr.  Prcind.  Of  tb«  ptnoo  whme  menorj  it  eelc- 
bnto,  ■  copioui  wciMmt  may  b*  Men  in  tb*  •ppendii  to  the  mpplemcnt  to  th« 
Kognphia  Biituutict. 
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In  life's  first  Uoom  his  pablick  toilH  began. 
At  once  commenc'd  tiie  senator  and  tnEin. 

In  bos'ness  dexfrons,  weighty  in  debate. 
Thrice  ten  long  yean  he  labonr'd  for  the  state; 
In  ev'ry  speech  persaasive  wisdom  flow'd, 
In  by'tj  act  refulgent  virtoe  gloVd : 
Suspended  faction  ceas'd  from  rage  and  strife, 
To  hear  his  eloquence,  and  praise  his  life. 

Resistless  merit  fix'd  the  senate's  choice. 
Who  hail'd  him  speaker,  with  united  voice. 
lUustrions  age!  how  bright  tiiy  glories  shone. 
When  Hanmer  fill'd  the  chair — and  Anne  the  throne ! 

Then,  when  dark  arts  obscur'd  each  fierce  debate. 
When  mutual  frands  perplex'd  the  maze  of  state, 
The  moderator  firmly  mild  appear'd — 
Beheld  with  love — with  veneration  heard. 

This  task  perform'd — he  sought  no  gainful  post. 
Nor  wish'd  to  glitter,  at  his  country's  cost: 
Strict  on  the  right  he  fix'd  his  steadfast  eye. 
With  temp'rate  zeal  and  wise  aiudety ; 
Nor  e'er  from  virtue's  paths  was  lui'd  aside. 
To  pluck  the  fioVrs  of  pleasure,  or  of  pride. 
Her  gifts  despis'd,  corruption  blusfa'd,  and  fled. 
And  fame  pursu'd  him,  where  conviction  led. 

Age  call'd,  at  length,  his  active  mind  to  rest. 
With  honour  sated,  and  with  cares  oppress'd; 
To  letter'd  ease  retir'd,  and  honest  mirth, 
To  rural  grandeur  and  domestick  worth ; 
Delighted  still  to  please  mankind,  or  mend. 
The  patriot's  fire  yet  sparkled  in  the  friend. 

Calm  conscience,  then,  his  former  life  sorvey'd. 
And  recollected  toils  endear'd  the  shade. 
Till  nature  call'd  him  to  the  gen'ral  doom. 
And  virtue's  sorrow  dignified  his  tomb. 
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TO    MISS   HICKMAN', 

PLAYING  ON  THB  SPINET. 
Bright  Stella,  form'd  for  universal  reign, 
Too  veil  you  know  to  keep  the  slaves  you  gain; 
When  in  yoar  eyes  resistless  lightnings  play, 
AVd  into  love  our  conqaer'd  hearts  obey. 
And  yield  reluctant  to  despotick  sway: 
But,  when  yonr  musick  sooths  the  raging  pain. 
We  bid  propitions  heav'n  prolong  your  reign. 
We  bless  the  tyrant,  and  we  bug  the  chain. 

When  old  Timothess  struck  the  vocal  string. 
Ambition's  fury  fir'd  the  Grecian  king: 
Unbounded  projects  lab'ring  in  his  mind. 
He  pants  for  room,  in  one  poor  world  confin'd. 
Thus  wak'd  to  rage,  by  mnsick's  dreadful  pow'r. 
He  bids  the  sword  destroy,  the  flame  devour. 
Had  Stella's  gentle  touches  mov'd  the  lyre. 
Soon  had  the  monarch  felt  a  nobler  fire ; 
No  more  delighted  with  destructive  war, 
Ambitbus  only  now  to  please  the  fair, 
Resign'd  his  thirst  of  empire  to  her  charms, 
And  found  a  thousand  worlds  in  Stella's  arms. 


PARAPHRASE  of  PROVERBS,  Chap.  V!. 
Verses  G,  7, 8, 9,  lo,  1 1. 
"  Go  to  the  ant,  thou  tluggard^" 
Turn  on  the  prudent  ant  thy  heedful  eyes. 
Observe  her  labonrs,  sluggard,  and  be  wise : 

"  Theie  liae*.  wUcb  hare  been  cammmiicated  by  Dr.  Tnrton,  mo  to  Ma. 
Tortoa,  Ibe  lady  to  wbom  th«;  u«  addicHcd  by  bcr  maidea  dmdc  of  Hickioui, 
«iW  bin  b«cn  written,  at  le»«t,  u  eariy  ■■  1734,  as  that  waa  Ibc  year  at  her 
■vriage:  at  kow  much  cariier  a  period  of  Dr.  Jobnon'i  lib  the;  mtght  Iwre 
bMD  wriUcD,  >■  not  koown, 

'  Krtt  printed  b  Mn.  Willianu'i  Hitcelluiks. 
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No  ateni  commanil,  no  monitory  voice, 
Presodbes  her  duties,  or  directs  her  choice ; 
Yet,  timely  provideat,  she  hastes  avay. 
To  Boatch  the  blessing  of  the  pleoteous  day ; 
When  fmitfiil  sommer  loads  the  teeming  phiin. 
She  crops  the  harvest,  and  she  stores  the  grain. 
How  long  shall  sloth  nsorp  thy  nseless  hours. 
Unnerve  thy  vigour,  and  enchain  thy  pow'rs ; 
While  artfal  shades  thy  downy  couch  inclose. 
And  soft  solicitation  courts  repose? 
Amidst  the  drowsy  charms  of  doll  delight. 
Year  chases  year  with  unremitted  Sight, 
Till  want  now  following,  frandulent  and  slow. 
Shall  spring  to  seize  thee  like  an  ambush'd  foe. 


HORACE,  Lib.  IV.  Ode  VII.  translated. 

The  snow,  dissoWd,  no  more  is  seen. 
Hie  fields  and  woods,  behold  !  are  green  i 
The  changing  year  renews  the  plain, 
The  rivers  know  their  banks  again ; 
Tbe  sprightly  nymph  and  naked  grace 
The  mazy  dance  together  trace ; 
The  changing  year's  successive  plan 
Proclaims  mortality  to  man ; 
Bough  winter's  blasts  to  spring  give  way. 
Spring  yields  to  summer's  sov'reigu  ray ; 
Hien  summer  sinks  in  autumn's  reigu. 
And  winter  chills  the  world  again ; 
Her  losses  soon  the  moon  supplies. 
But  wretched  man,  when  once  he  lies 
Where  Priam  and  his  sons  are  laid, 
Is  nought  but  ashes  and  a  shade. 
Who  knows  if  Jove,  wbo  counts  our  score. 
Will  toss  OS  in  a  morning  more  ? 
What  with  your  friend  you  nobly  share. 
At  least  you  rescue  from  yonr  heir. 
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Not  yon,  Torqaatus,  boast  of  Rome, 
WboD  Minos  onco  has  fixed  your  doom. 
Or  eloquence,  or  splendid  birtli. 
Or  virtue,  shall  restore  to  earth. 
HippolytoB,  anjiutly  slain, 
Diana  calls  to  life  in  rain ; 
Nor  can  the  might  of  Theseus  rood 
The  chains  of  hell  that  hold  his  friend. 

Nov.  1784. 


The  foUowing  translations,  parodies,  and  bnrie«iBe  toms, 
moet  of  them  extempore,  are  taken  firom  Anecdotes  ef  Dr. 
Johnaon,  pubJiahed  by  Mis.  Piosai. 

ANACREON,  Ode  IX. 

Lovely  courier  of  the  sky. 
Whence  and  whither  dost  then  Ay? 
Scatt'rittg,  as  thy  pinions  play. 
Liquid  frajp^nce  all  the  way : 
Is  it  business  1  is  it  love  t 
Tell  me,  tell  me,  gentle  dove. 

Soft  Anacreon's  vows  I  bear. 
Vows  to  Myrtale  the  iair ; 
Orac'd  with  all  that  charms  the  heart. 
Blushing  nature,  smiling  art. 
Venus,  courted  by  an  ode. 
On  the  bard  ber  dove  bestow'd : 
Vested  with  a  master's  right. 
Now  Anacreon  rules  my  flight; 
His  the  letters  that  you  see. 
Weighty  charge,  consign'd  to  me : 
Think  uot  yet  my  service  hard. 
Joyless  task  without  reward; 
Smiling  at  my  master's  gates. 
Freedom  my  return  awaits ; 
But  the  lib'ral  grant  in  vain 
Tempts  me  to  be  wild  again. 
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Can  a  prnd«it  dove  decline 
BKisfnl  bondage  mcfa  as  mine  ! 
Over  hilla  Eind  fields  to  roam. 
Fortune's  guest  without  a  home ; 
Under  teaves  to  hide  one's  head 
Slight!;  sbelter'd,  coarse^  fed : 
Now  my  better  lot  bestows 
Sweet  repast  and  soft  repose ; 
Now  the  gen'roos  bowl  I  sip, 
As  it  leaves  Anacreon'i  lip : 
Void  of  care,  and  free  from  dread. 
From  his  fingers  snatch  his  bread ; 
Then,  with  lascious  plenty  gay. 
Bound  his  chamber  dance  and  play ; 
Or  from  wine,  as  courage  springs, 
O'er  his  face  extend  my  wings ; 
And  when  feast  and  frolick  tire. 
Drop  asleep  npon  his  lyre. 
This  is  all,  be  quick  and  go, 
Hore  than  all  thou  canst  not  know ; 
Let  me  now  my  pinions  ply, 
I  have  ehatter'd  like  a  pie. 


WRITTEN  IN  RIDICULE  OF  CERTAIN  POEUS 
PUBLISHED  IN  1777. 

Whbresoe'br  I  tarn  my  view. 
An  is  strange,  yet  nothing  new; 
Endless  labour  all  along, 
Endless  labour  to  be  wrong ; 
Phrase  that  time  hath  flung  away, 
Vnconth  words  in  disarray, 
Triok'd  in  antique  raff  and  bonnet. 
Ode,  and  elegy,  and  sonnet. 
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PARODY  OF  A  TRANSLATION 

FROM  THE  MEDEA  OP  EURIPIDES. 

Err  shall  tfaey  not,  vho  resolute  explore 
Timea  gloomy  backward  with  judicious  eyes ; 

And,  scaDDiDg  right  the  practices  of  yore. 
Shall  deem  our  hoar  progenitors  unwise. 

They  to  the  dome,  where  smoke,  with  curling  play, 
Announc'd  the  dinner  to  the  regions  ronnd, 

Sommon'd  the  singer  blithe,  and  harper  gay. 
And  aided  wine  with  dulcet-streaming  sound. 

The  better  use  of  notes,  or  sweet  or  shrill, 
By  quiv'ring  string  or  modulated  wind ; 

Trumpet  or  lyre — to  their  harsh  bosoms  clull 
Admission  ne'er  had  sought,  or  could  not  find. 

Oh !  send  them  to  the  sullen  mansions  dun. 
Her  baleful  eyes  where  sorrow  rolls  around ; 

Where  gloom-enamonr'd  mischief  loves  to  dwell. 
And  murder,  all  blood-bolter'd,  schemes  the  wound. 

When  cates  luxuriant  pile  the  spacious  dish. 
And  purple  nectar  glads  the  festive  hoar ; 

The  guest,  without  a  want,  without  a  wish. 
Can  yield  no  room  to  mnsick's  soothing  pow'r. 


TRANSLATION 

FROM  THE  MEDEA  OP  EURIPIDES,  V.  I961. 
The  rites  deriVd  from  ancient  days. 
With  thoughtless  reverence  we  praise ; 

1  Hie  dudca]  reader  will,  donbtlcM,  beplcwed  tout  ibe  ciqnuilmigiiul 
with  this  tranilation  ;  ire,  thereloie,  lubjoia  it,  ud 
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The  rites  that  taught  as  to  combine 

The  joys  of  mnsick  and  of  wine. 

And  bade  the  feast,  and  song,  and  bowl 

O'erfill  the  saturated  soul : 

But  ne'er  the  fiute  or  lyre,  applied 

To  cheer  despair,  or  soften  pride ; 

Nor  call'd  them  to  the  gloomy  celhi 

Where  want  repines  and  vengeance  swells ; 

Where  hate  sits  masing  to  betray. 

And  murder  meditates  his  prey. 

To  dens  of  guilt  and  shades  of  care, 

Te  sons  of  melody  repair. 

Nor  deign  the  festive  dome  to  cloy 

Witii  superfluities  of  joy. 

Ah  1  tittle  needs  the  minstrel's  power 

To  speed  the  light  convivial  hoar. 

maurit  H  Xiywv,  tolitiy  n  ao^ois 
rais  rp6il6t  0poroi>s,  niic  &v  ifiip-nit, 
dinvie  SfiveuE  lirl  fiiy  BaXitas, 

■Gpovro,  /3t«i  nprvit  iKoif 
OTvytauf  ti  /Sporfv  eiitiif  \v*as 
(tSfMTD  fiobrji  ad  irtAvxificte 
ifliue  'Ka&av,  ifirOiiiraroi, 

/uXiraiiR  ffpoTvif-  iki  F  Muiryoi, 
tainQ,  ri  pirqv  riiivun  ^oiy  i 
ri  rapiy  f  dp  (](u  rlp^iv  df'  almu 
taiTdi  T^qpH/ia  ^pOTtXaiv. 

MsDU,  193—206.  £d.  Poii, 
Queen  of  eyerj  moving'  mniuie, 
Sweeteit  Kiurce  of  pureit  pleaaora. 
Hunct  wby  thy  pow'n  employ 
Only  for  the  torn  of  jey ; 
Only  for  the  imiling  gneiti. 
At  natal  or  at  aupdal  feuts  1 
Bather  thy  lenient  numben  pour 
On  thou,  whom  leciet  grieb  devour. 
Bid  be  atUl  the  throbbing  hearts 
Of  thoM  wbom  death  oi  abaence  ptrli. 
And,  witb  aonie  x^y  whiiper'd  aii. 
Sooth  the  brow  of  dumb  deqnir. 
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The  board,  with  varied  plenty  crown'd. 
May  spare  the  hizsriea  at  sound '. 


TRANSLATION 

OP  THE  FIRST  TWO  STANZAS  DP  THE  BONO  "  RIO 
VBRDB,  RIO  VBRDB,"  PRINTED  IN  BISHOP  PERCY'S 
RBLIQUE8  OP  ANCIENT  ENGLISH  POETRY. 

AN  IMPROMPTU. 

Glassy  water,  glass;  vater, 

Down  whose  cnrrent,  clear  and  strong, 

Cluefs  eonfiued  in  matnal  slaughter, 
Hoor  and  christian  roll  along. 


IMITATION  OF  THE  STYLE  OF  •• 

Hermit  hoar,  in  solemn  cell 
Wealing  ont  life's  ev'ning  grey, 

Strike  thy  bosom,  sage,  and  tell 
What  is  blisB,  and  which  the  way. 

Thns  I  spoke,  and  speaking  sigh'd. 
Scarce  repress'd  the  starting  tear. 

When  the  hoary  sage  reply'd. 
Come,  my  lad,  and  drink  some  beer. 


'  nil  tnnditioii  wu  written  b;  JohoioD  tot  hii  friend  Dr.  Buney,  ud  w*i 
inaerted,  u  the  work  of  "  «  leuned  friend,"  in  that  genllemui'i  Mutorj  of 
Miuick,  vol.  ii.  p.  340.  It  hu  •Ivayi  been  ucribed  to  Johmon ;  but,  to  pot 
the  matter  beyond  a  doubt,  Hr.  Malone  ucertaiiKd  the  fact  by  *ppl7U«  to 
Dr.  BonwT  binudf.    J.  B. 
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BURLESQUE 

OF  THB  FOLLOWING  LINES  OP  LOPEZ  DB  VEOA. 
AN  IMPROMPTU. 

Se  a  qnien  los  leones  fence 

Vence  ana  muger  faermosa, 
O  el  de  fiaco  avergonze, 

O  ella  di  ser  mas  fnriosa. 

If  the  man  who  turnips  cries. 
Cry  not  when  his  father  dies, 
Tis  a  proof,  that  he  had  rather 
Have  a  turnip  than  his  father. 


TRANSLATION 

OF  THB  FOLLOWING  LINES  AT  THE  END  OF  BARETTl'S 

EASY    PHRASEOLOGY. 

AN  IMPROHFTU. 

Viva,  viva  la  padronaJ 
Tntta  bella.  e  tntta  bnona. 
La  padrona  6  nn'  angioleila 
Tutta  bnona  e  tntta  beUa ; 
Tutta  bella  e  tutta  bnona ; 
Vive !  viva  la  padrona  1 

Long  may  live  my  lovely  Hetty  1 
Always  youn^,  and  always  pretty ; 
Always  pretty,  always  young. 
Live,  my  lovely  Hetty,  long  I 
Always  young,  and  always  pret^. 
Long  may  live  my  lovdy  Hetty  I 
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IMPROVISO   TRANSLATION 

of  tkr  following  distich  on  the  duke  of  ho- 
dena's  running  away  prom  the  comet  in  1742 

OH  1743. 

Se  al  venir  vostro  1  principi  seo'vauDo 
Deb  venga  ogni  dl— Hlamle  an'  anno. 
If  at  your  coming  princes  disappew, 
Cometa  t  come  every  da; — and  stay  a  year. 


IMPROVISO    TRANSLATION 

f  THE  FOLLOWING  LINES  OF  H.  BENSBRADB 
A  SON  LIT. 

Theatre  des  ris,  et  des  plenrs. 
Lit  1  oil  je  nais,  et  o&  je  meiin, 
Ta  nous  fais  voir  comment  voisins 
Sont  DOB  plaisirs,  et  dos  chagrins. 

In  bed  we  tangh,  in  bed  we  cry. 
And,  boro  in  bedi  id  bed  we  die ; 
The  near  approach  a  bed  may  show 
Of  human  bliss  to  human  woe. 


EPITAPH  FOR  MR.  HOGARTH. 

The  hand  of  him  here  torpid  lies, 

That  drew  th'  essential  form  of  grace ; 

Here  clos'd  io  death  th'  attentive  eyes, 
That  saw  the  manners  in  tbe  face. 
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TKANSLATION 


OFTHB  POLL.OWINO  LINES,  WRITTEN  UNDER  A  PRINT 
REPRESENTING  PBRBON8  SKATING. 

SuR  tm  mince  crUtal  I'hiver  conduit  lenrs  pas, 
Le  precipice  est  sous  la  glace : 
Telle  est  de  nog  plaisirs  la  Ug^re  surface : 

Glisses,  mortels ;  o'appayez  pas. 

O'er  ice  the  n^id  skater  ffies. 

With  sport  ^ove,  and  death  below; 
Where  mischief  lurks  in  gay  disguise. 

Thus  lightiy  touch  and  quickly  go. 

IMPROMPTU  TRANSLATION  OP  THE  BAHB. 

O'er  crackling  ice,  o'er  gulfs  profound. 

With  nimble  glide  the  skaters  pla;  ; 
O'er  treach'rous  pleasure's  floff'ry  ground 

Thus  lightly  skim,  and  haste  away. 


TO  MRS.  THRALE, 

ON   HBB  COMPLBTING  HER  THIRTY-FIFTH  YBAR. 

AN  IMPROMPTU. 

Oft  in  duiger,  yet  alive, 
We  are  come  to  thirty-five ; 
Long  may  better  years  arrive. 
Better  years  than  thirty-five ! 
Could  philosophers  contrive 
life  to  stop  at  thirty-five. 
Time  his  hours  should  never  drive 
O'er  the  bounds  of  thirty-five. 
High  to  soar,  and  deep  to  dive. 
Nature  gives  at  thur^-five. 
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Xodies,  stock  and  tend  your  bive. 
Trifle  Dot  at  thirty-five ; 
For,  howe'er  we  boaat  aod  strive, 
Life  decliDcs  from  thirty-five. 
He  that  ever  hopes  to  thrive 
Most  be^n  by  thirty-five ; 
And  all,  vho  wisely  wish  to  wive. 
Must  look  on  Thrale  at  thirty-five. 


IMPROMPTU  TRANSLATION 

OP   AN   AIR    IN   THE  CLEHBNZA    Dl   TITO   OP 

META8TASI0, 

■BOIKKINfl  "  SBH  iR  FUCBSMI  TOOt." 

Would  yon  hope  to  ^n  my  heart. 
Bid  yonr  teasing  doubts  depart ; 
He,  who  blindly  trusts,  will  find 
Faith  riom  ev'ry  gen'rous  mind : 
He,  who  still  expects  deceit. 
Only  teaches  how  to  cheat. 


TRANSLATION 

OF   A   SPEECH   OP   AtJVILElO,   IN   THE  A'DRIANO   OP 
HETA8TAS10, 

BEOINNINO  "  TU  OHB  IN  OOBTE  IMTBOGHIABTI  *." 

Grown  old  in  courts,  thou  surely  art  not  one 
Who  keeps  the  rigid  rales  of  ancient  honour ; 
Well  skill'd  to  sooth  a  foe  with  looks  of  kindness. 
To  sink  the  falid  precipice  before  him. 
And  tben  lament  bis  tM,  with  seeming  firiendshq) : 

•  The  chuKCter  of  Cili,  in  Irtn«,  ii  «  muleil;  iktMh  of  the  dU  md  pnc- 
tiud  duMmblec  or  a  diapotic  conrt. — Es. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  FORMS.  147 

Open  to  all,  true  oidy  to  tbyself, 

Thoa  know'st  those  arts,  which  blait  with  envious'praise. 

Which  affgrarate  a  fault,  with  feigo'd  esciues, 

And  drive  discountenanc'd  Turtue  from  the  thnine ; 

That  lea?e  the  blamo  of  rigour  to  the  prince. 

And  of  his  ev'r;  ^ift  luurp  the  merit ; 

That  hide,  in  seeming  zeal,  a  wicked  purpose, 

Aad  only  build  upon  another's  min. 


BURLESQUE 

OP   THB   MODERN    VBRSl  PI  CATION  R   OP    ANCIBNT 
LEO  EN  DA  RY  TALES.     AN  lypBOMTTU. 

The  tender  infant,  meek  and  mild, 

Fell  down  upon  Ae  stone  : 
The  nurse  took  up  the  squealing  child, 
But  still  the  child  sqneal'd  on. 


FRIENDSHIP; 

AN  ODB'. 

Friendship,  peculiar  boon  of  heaven. 

The  noble  mind's  delight  and  pride. 
To  men  and  angels  only  given. 

To  all  the  lower  world  deny'd. 

While  love,  unknown  among  the  blest. 

Parent  of  thousand  wild  desires". 
The  savage  and  the  human  brewt 

Tonnents  alike  with  raging  fires"; 

<  Thii  ad«  origiotll;  tppMnd  io  the  Ocntlemu'i  Mt^MJnc  for  1743.  3«e 
BonrcU'i  Lite  of  Jahuaa,  muler  that  jtai.  It  mi  ifteiwudi  priotnl  in  Hi*. 
WiUium'a  Mi«c«lUni«i,in  1760,  with  levand  TtiintiiMu,  wbieh  m  pginted  out, 
bchm.— J.B. 

■  Pvtat  of  ngr  tutd  hot  dcairct.— Mn.  W. 

■  InfluMi  alike  with  eniul  firea. 
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I  MI»CBLLAMBOUS  POEMS. 

With  bright,  but  oft  destructive,  {(leam. 
Alike,  o'er  all  his  li^htnin^  fly; 

Thy  lambent  glories  only  beam 
Aroaud  the  fav'rites  of  the  sky. 

Tby  gentle  flows  of  guiltless  joys 
On  fools  and  Tillains  ne'er  descend  ; 

In  vain  for  thee  the  tyrant  sighs''. 
And  hogs  a  flatfrer  for  a  friend. 

Directress  of  the  brave  and  jnst', 

O !  guide  us  through  life's  darksome  way ! 

And  let  the  tortnres  of  mistrust 
On  selfish  bosoms  only  prey. 

N^or  shall  thine  ardours  cease  to  glow*. 
When  souls  to  blissful  climes  remove : 

What  rais'd  our  virtue  here  below. 
Shall  lud  our  happiness  above. 


ON  SEEING  A  BUST  OF  MRS.  MONTAGUE. 

Had  this  fair  figure,  which  this  frame  displays, 
Adom'd  in  Roman  time  the  brightest  days. 
In  every  dome,  in  every  sacred  place. 
Her  statue  would  have  breath'd  an  added  grace. 
And  on  its  basis  would  have  been  enroll'd, 
"  This  is  Minerva,  cast  in  virtue's  mould." 


I  In  VUD  for  thee  the  monarch  (ighi. 

*  nil  Mania  ii  omitted  in  Mn.  WilUauu'i  Miicellanie*,  and  initead  of  it,  we 
hkTe  the  fbUoKing,  which  maj  be  iDspected,  from  internal  erideiiM,  not  to  bavB 
been  Jottotoa't : 

When  virtuti,  kindred  virtaii  meet. 

And  liitei'.Kiuli  togethet  join. 
Thy  pleaioies  permanent,  ai  great. 

Ace  all  tramportiDg— all  diTine. 

•  O  t  ihall  thy  flanea  then  ccaie  to  ^ow. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  POEUS. 


ON  A  YOUNG  heir's  COMING  OP  AGB. 

Long  expected  one-and-twenty, 
Ling'riii^  year,  at  length  is  flown; 

Pride  and  pteasDre,  pomp  and  plenty. 
Great ,  are  now  your  own. 

Loosen'd  from  the  minor's  tether. 

Free  to  mortga^  or  to  sell; 
Wild  as  wiod,  and  light  as  feather, 

Bid  the  sons  of  thrift  farewell. 

Call  the  Betseys,  Kates,  and  Jennies, 
All  the  names  that  banish  care; 

Lavisb  of  your  grandsire's  guineas. 
Show  the  spirit  of  an  heir. 

All  that  prey  on  vice  or  folly 
'   Joy  to  see  their  quarry  fly : 
There  the  gamester  light  and  jolly. 
There  the  lender  grave  and  sly. 

Wealth,  my  lad,  vas  made  to  vander. 

Let  it  wander  as  it  will ; 
Call  the  jockey,  call  the  pander. 

Bid  them  come,  and  take  their  fill. 

When  the  bonny  blade  carouses. 

Pockets  full,  and  spirits  high — 
What  are  acres?  what  are  houses  ? 

Only  dirt,  or  wet  or  dry. 

Should  the  guardian  friend,  or  mother 

Tell  the  woes  of  wilful  waste; 
Scorn  their  counsel,  scorn  their  pother, 

You  can  hang  or  drown  at  last. 
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AT  I^ICHPIELD. 
H.S.  £. 

Michael  Johnson, 
ViR  impavidus,  constana,  animosus,  periculonun  immemor, 
laborum  patientissimiu ;  fidacia  chriitiana  fortis,  fervidus- 
que;  paterfamilias  apprime  strflnuna;  bibliopola  edmodum 
peritus;  meote  et  libris  et  negotiis  exculta;  animo  ita 
finno,  at,  rebus  advenis  din  cosflioUtus,  nee  sibi  nee  Bois 
defuerit;  lingua  sic  temperata,  nt  ei  nihil  qaod  anres  vel 
pias  vel  castas  iBBsisBet,  ant  dolor  vel  volsptas  unquam 
expresserit. 

Natos  Cubleiie,  in  agto  Derbiensi,  anno  mdclvi;  obijt 
MDCCXXXl. 

Apposita  est  Saba,  cuijaz, 
Antiqiia  Fordoruh  geate  orianda;  qaam  domi  sedu- 
lam,  foris  paucis  notam;  nnlli  moleetam,  mentis  acamine 
et  judicii  subtilitate  pr»cellentem ;  aliig  maltam,  sibi  pa- 
mm  indulgentem :  nternitati  semper  attentam,  omne  fere 
virtatis  nomen  commendavit. 

Nata    Nortonie     Begis,    in    agro    Varvioensi,     anno 

MDGLZIX;    obijt  MDCCLIX. 

Cam  Nathanaelb,  illoram  filio,  qni  natus  MDccxil. 
cum  vires  et  animi  et  corporis  molts  poUicerentnr,  anno 
MDccxxxvii.  vitam  brevem  pia  morte  Gnivit. 


IV   BROMLBY  CHURCH. 

Hic  coodoutnr  reliquiae 
ELIZABETHjB 

Antiqua  Jarvisiorum  gento 
Peatlingse,  spud  LeiceBtrenses,  ortt^  j 
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Fomoaa,  cnltie,  iogeniosie,  piie ; 

XJxoru,  primis  nuptibi,  Hbnric!  Portbr, 

aecuDdis,  Sahublis  Johnsok, 

Qui  moHnm  amBtam,  diaqne  defletam, 

Hoc  lapide  cootexit. 

Obijt  LcndtQt,  meoM  Hart. 

A.D.   HDCCLIII. 


IN  WATFORD  CBUHCH. 

In  the  Taalt  below  are  deposited  the  remaina  of 
Janb  Bbll**,  wife  of  John  Bell,  esq. 

who,  in  the  fifty-third  ;ear  of  her  age, 

surrounded  with  many  Worldly  blessings, 

beard,  with  fortitude  and  composure  ttiily  great, 

the  horrible  malady,  which  bad,  for  some  time,  be^n  to 

afflict  her, 

pronounced  incurable ; 

and  for  more  than  three  years, 

endured  with  patience,  and  concealed  with  decency, 

the  daily  tortures  of  gradual  death ; 

continued  to  divide  the  hours  not  allotted  to  devotion, 

between  the  cares  of  her  family,  and  the  converse  of 

her  friends ; 

rewarded  the  attendance  of  duty, 

and  acknowledged  the  oflSces  of  affection ; 

and,  while  she  endeavoured  to  alleviate  by  cheerfulness 

her  husband's  sufferings  and  soirows, 

increased  them  by  her  gratitude  for  his  care, 

and  her  solicitude  for  his  quiet. 

To  ike  testimony  of  these  virtues, 

more  highly  honoured,  as  more  familiarly  known, 

this  monument  is  erected  by 

John  Bell. 


'  She  dim]  iaOctsber,  1771. 
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■PITAPH9. 


IN  STRBTHAH  CHURCH. 


JuxTA  Bepulta  est  Rbstbra  Maria, 
ThomBB  Cotton  de  Combennere,  baronetti  Cestriensis, 

JohannU  Salusbury,  annigeri  Flintiensis,  uxor. 

Forma  felix,  felix  ingenio ; 

Omnibus  jucunda,  snonun  amantissima. 

Zioguis  artibusque  ita  exculta, 

Ut  loqaenti  nunquam  deessent 

Sermoms  nitor,  sententiarum  flosculi, 

Sapientise  gravitas,  leporum  gratia : 

Modom  serrandi  adeo  perita, 

Ut  domestica  inter  oegotia  Nteris  oblectaretur ; 

literamm  inter  delicias,  rem  familiarem  sedulo  curaret. 

Mnltia  illi  malto«  annos  precantibus 

diri  carcinomatis  veneno  contabuit, 

oexibusque  vitn  paalatim  resolntis. 

e  tenis,  meliora  sperans,  emigravit. 

Nata  1707.    Nupta  1739.    Obijt  177^. 


in  wb&tuin8ter  abbey. 

Olivarii  Goldsmith, 

Poetce,  Pbysici,  Historici, 

Qui  Dullum  fere  scribendi  genus 

Non  tetigit. 

Nullum  qnod  tetigit  non  ornavit : 

Sive  risus  essent  movendi, 

Sive  lacrimn, 

Affectuum  potens,  at  lenis,  dominator : 

Ingenio  sublimis,  Tividos,  versatilis, 

Oratione  grandis,  nitidus,  venustus : 

Hoc  mooumeoto  memoriam  coluit 

Sodalium  amor, 

Amicorum  fides, 

Lectorum  veDeratio, 
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ElfioisB,  in  Hiberaia,  natus  mdccxxix. 

EblantB  litem  iDstitntns : 

Londini  obijt  mdcclxxiV. 


IN  8TRETHAH  CHURCH. 

Hic  conditur  quod  reliqaum  est 

Hbnrici  Thralb, 

Qui  res  aea  civiles,  sen  domesticas,  ita  egjt, 

Ut  vitam  illi  loDgiorem  multi  optarent; 

Ita  sacras, 

Ut  qnam  brevem  esset  habituras  prsscire  videretur; 

Simplex,  apertus,  sibique  semper  similis. 

Nihil  osteatavit  aut  arte  Gctum,  ant  cnra 

elaboratnm. 

In  senatu,  regi  patrieqne 

Fideliter  stnduit, 

Vulgi  obstrepentis  contemptor  animosns ; 

Domi,  inter  mille  mercaturffi  negotta, 

Literarum  elegantiam  minime  neglexit. 

Amicis,  quocunque  modo  laborantibiis, 

'  Thk  ii  the  epMph,  that  drew  from  Cibboa,  tir  J.  Reynoldi,  Sberidui, 
Jowph  Wvton,  &c.  the  celebrated  Round  RMn,  compoaed  by  Burke,  iatrealiDg' 
Jahucm  to  vrile  ta  English  epiuph  od  an  Ei^ luh  kolhot.  UU  repl;  wai,  b 
the  geDoine  ipirit  of  an  old  icholai, "  he  irould  never  content  to  disgrace  the 
wilto  of  Weetmimter  abbey  irilb  so  Eogliih  iDBcriptkm."  One  of  hii  ugu- 
lueati,  in  bTour  of  >  connncm  learned  laoguage,  was  Indicromly  cogeut :  "  Cod- 
tider,  mr,  how  you  should  feel,  were  yoa  to  find,  at  Rotterdam,  an  epitaph, 
upon  Erasmos,  in  DntchP'  BosweU,  iii.  He  would,  however,  undanhtedly 
have  writtcii  a  better  epitaph  in  English,  than  in  Latin.  His  compodtions  in 
that  language  are  not  of  Erst  rate  excellence,  either  in  prose  or  Terse.  The 
epitaph,  in  Stretbam  church,  on  Mr.  Thrtle,  abouoda  with  inaccaradet ;  and 
tboM  who  are  fond  of  delecting  lillle  blunders  in  great  men,  may  be  amply 
gtatified  in  the  pemsal  of  a  review  of  Thiale's  epitaph  in  the  Gaincal  Jonmal, 
lii,  6.  His  Greek  epitaph  on  Goldsmith,  is  not  remarkable  in  itself,  but  we 
will  silbjoiD  it,  in  this  place,  as  a  literary  curiosity, 

TAv  ri^  f\iiop&at  rhv  OAIBAPOIO,  iCDi'it|>> 
'Affoai  /i4  "liy'tv,  Xtivi,  iriitam  leiru. 

Ol<R(ii^Xi  pvaii,  ^irpuv  x'^V,  fyy  roXoiwi', 

KXai'irt  noiiiT'/^y,  ioropi'irov,  fiwiiCDi".  En. 
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ConBiiB,  anctoritate,  moneribiiB,  adftiit. 

later  familiares,  comites,  convivBs,  hoipites, 

Tarn  facili  fait  monilii  auaTitate 

Ut  omDium  animos  ad  se  alliceret ; 

Tam  felici  sermonis  Ubertate, 

Vt  nalli  adulatus,  omDibus  placeret. 

NatnB  1724.     Obijt  1781.  * 

CoDsortes  tmnoli  habet  Aodo^hnm,  patrem,  strenoaiii 

fortemqae  vinun,  et  Henricom,  filium  anicam,  qoem 

spei  parentun  mors  inopina  decennem  proripwt. 

Ita 

Domas  felix  et  opalenta  quam  erexit 

AvuB,  auzitque  pater,  com  aepote  decidit. 

Abi,  Viator, 

Et,  vicibiu  rerum  humaoanun  perspectis, 

^temitatem  cogita ! 
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POEMATA. 


Ex  alicDo  ingenio  pocu,  ei  luo  Untum  venific&toi.  ScxLio.  Poet. 

ToLLiTB  ceneentuiD,  SoJymnsB  toUite  nymphse. 
Nil  mortale  loqnor;  ccbIbid  mihi  canninu  alta 
Bfateries ;  poscunt  grarius  ocelestia  pleetnim. 
MuBCosi  fontes,  sylre§tria  tecta,  ratete, 
Aonidesqne  deee,  et  meadacu  tomnia  Piodi : 
Tu,  mibi,  qoi  flamnui  movisti  pectora  sanoti 
Siderea  laaue,  d^os  aocende  furores ! 

Immatnra  calesB  i^itnr  per  secnla  vates 
Sic  orans — Qoalii  remm  mihi  □ascitui  ordo ! 
Vir^ !  virgo  parit !    Felix  radicibns  arbor 
Jeueeis  sni^t,  malcedt»Bq«e  aaHiera  flores 
CfBlestes  lanbnnt  animn,  ramiaqne  colamba, 
Nancia  sacra  Oei,  plandeBtibiia  iundet  alia. 
NectareoB  rores,  alimentaqoe  mida  cfslam 
Pnebeat,  et  tacite  fcecnndos  irriget  imbret. 
Hoc,  foedat  qooa  lepra,  nrit  qnos  febns,  adeste, 
Dia  salatarea  ipirant  medicamina  rami ; 
Hie  reqnies  fessia :  dod  lacra  BSBvit  in  mnbra 
Vis  boreie  gelida,  aat  rapidi  violeutia  solia. 
Irrita  vaoesGeiit  priscse  vestigia  frandis, 
Jostitiieqae  manas,  pretio  intemerata,  bilancem 
AttoUet  reducif ;  bellis  praeteodet  oliTas 

*  Tbii  tmahtion  hu  bc«B  •evcrel;  cridciMd  bj  Dr.  WarUm,  in  hii  editioD 
of  Popej  vol.  t.  p.  105,  Byo.  ITffT.  It  eertunlj  coiittina  amn  ciprMuoqi 
that  KTc  not  duucil.  Let  it  be  remembered,  however,  thai  it  ww  «  collefr 
eierciae,  peifbnoed  with  great  npiditf,  and  wai,  at  fint,  pnised,  bejond  all 
nupidon  of  defect-~-This  Imulatioa  wu  Sm  publiibed  in  a  Miscetlao;  of 
Fmidi  bjFKfCnd  handa.  Pnbliihcd  bj  J.  Huibandi,  A.M.  fello*  of  Fem- 
binke  edlege,  Oxim.  Bvo.  Oafscd,  1T3I,  Of  Johnaon')  pnidnctiiai,  Mr.  Hua- 
banda  taya,  io  fait  preface,  "  The  tniulatlaa  of  Mr.  Poft't  Uewi^h  was 
debveied  te  hia  tutor  a*  a  collegE  eietcUe,  by  Mr.  Johiuon,  a  oomduiDeT  of 
Pembroke  college  in  Oxford,  and  'tu  hoped  will  be  no  diieredil  to  the  eK- 
'cellent  nigioal."    Mr,  lliisbudi  diod  in  the  following  year. 
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156  POBHATA. 

Compositis  pax  alma  suas,  terragqne  revuens 
Sedataa  niveo  virtus  lucebit  amicta. — 
Volvantur  celeres  anni  1  lux  purpuret  ortum 
Expectata  diu !  naturte  claustra  refrtn^eos, 
Nascere,  magne  pner  1  tibi  primas,  ecce,  corollas 
Deproperat  tellus,  fnodit  tibi  muoera,  quicqnid 
Carpit  Arabs,  hortis  qiiicqaid  frondescit  Eois ; 
Altius,  en !  Lebauon  ^udentia  culmina  tollit; 
En !  summo  exultant  nutantes  vertice  eyWa : 
Mittit  aromaticas  vallia  Saronica  nubes, 
Et  juga  Carmeli  recreant  fra^antia  crelum. 
Deserti  lieta  moUescunt  aspera  voce  : 
Auditnr  Deus !  ecce  Deus !  reboantia  circum 
Saxa  sonaut,  Deus !  -ecce  I>euE !  deflectitur  aether, ' ' 
Demissumque  Denm  tellus  capit ;  ardua  cedmSi 
Gloria  sylvarum,  dominnm  incliuata  salutet: 
Siirgite  convalles,  tumid!  Bubsidite  montes  t 
Sternite  saza  viam,  rapidi  discedite  fluctus ; 
En !  qtiem  turba  diu  cecinenint  enthea,  vates. 
En  \  salvator  adest ;  valtus  agnoscite,  cieci, 
DivinoB,  surdos  sacra  vox  permulceat  aures. 
Ille  cntim  spissam  visns  bebetare  vetabit, 
Reclnaisque  oculis  infundet  amabile  lumen ; ' 
Obstrictasque  diu  linguas  in  carmina  solvet. 
lUe  vias  vocis  pandet,  flexusque  Uquentis 
Harmonise  purgata  novos  mirabitur  auris. 
Accrescunt  teneris  tactu  nova  robora  nervia : 
Consuetns  fulcro  innixus  reptare  bacilli 
Nunc  saitu  capreas,  nunc  cnrsu  provocat  euros. 
Non  planctos,  non  mcesta  sonant  suspiria ;  pectus 
Singnltans  mulcet,  lachrymantes  tergit  ocellos. 
Vincia  coercebunt  luctantem  adamaatina  mortem, 
^temoque  orci  domtnator  vulnere  laiiguens 
Invalidi  raptos  sceptri  plorabit  honores. 
Vt,  qua  dulce  strepuot  scatebre,  qua  Iceta  virescnht 
Pascua,  qua  blandum  spirat  purissimus  aer. 
Pastor  agit  pecudes,  teneros  modo  suscipit  agnos, 
Et  gremio  fotts  selectas  porrigit  herbas. 
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Amissas  modo  quEsrit  oves,  revocatque  vagantes; 
Pidva  adest  custos,  seu  nox  farat  humida  nimbis, 
Sive  dies  mediiu  morientia  torreat  arva. 
Postera  sic  pastor  divinns  seola  b«abit, 
£t  curas  felix  patrias  testabitnr  orbis. 
Non  ultra  infeatia  coucurrent  agmina  sigais, 
Hostiles  ocalis  flammas  jaculantia  torcis ; 
Nod  litui  acoendent  bellam,  non  campos  aheois 
Triste  comscabit  radiis ;  dabit  faasta  recusa 
Vomerem,  et  in  falcem  rigidns  cnrvabitur  ensis. 
Atria,  pacis  opus,  snr^nt,  finemque  caduci 
NatuB  ad  optatum  perducet  coepta  parentifi. 
Qui  daxit  snLcos,  illi  teret  area  messeDi, 
Et  sene  texent  rites  umbracnla  proli. 
Attoniti  dnmeta  vident  inculta  coloni 
Suave  rubere  rosis,  sitientesque  inter  arenaa 
Garmla  mirantnr  salientis  mnnnora  riyi. 
Per  aaxa,  ignivomi  nnper  speleea  draconis, 
Cuma  viret,  junciqae  tremit  variabilis  nmbra. 
Honnit  implexo  qua  vallis  sente,  figum 
Snigit  amans  abies  teretis,  buxique  sequaces 
Artificis  frondent  dextrse ;  palmisqae  rubeta 
Aspera,  odoratn  cedunt  mala  gramina  m^o. 
Per  valles  sociata  lupo  lasciviet  agna, 
Comqae  leone  petet  tntua  pnesepe  juvencns. 
Florea  mansuetw  petulantes  vincula  tigrt 
Per  lodnm  pneri  injicient,  et  feua  colubri 
Uembra  viatoris  recreabunt  frigore  lingase. 
Serpentes  teneria  nil  jam  lethale  micantes 
Tractabit  palmis  infaos,  motnsque  trisulcfe 
Bidebit  liognte  iniiocaos,  aquamasque  virentea 
Aureaque  admirans  rntilantis  fiilgaia  criatee. 
Indue  reginam,  turritee  frootis  bonores 
Tolle  Salema  aacros,  quam  circnm  gloria  pesnaa. 
Explicat,  incinctam  radiatsa  luce  tiarte ! 
En !  formoaa  tibi  apatiosa  per  atria  proles 
Ordinibos  snrgit  deosis,  vitamque  reqnirit 
Impatiens,  lenteqae  fiuentes  increpat  annos. 
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158  F08MATA. 

Ecce  peregrinia  fervent  tua  limina  torbu; 
Barbanis,  en  I  olarum  divino  lumioe  templnm 
Ingreditnr,  cal tuque  tuo  mazuueBcere  gaudet. 
Cinnameos  cumalos,  NabatliiBi  miuiera  veru, 
Ecce !  cremaut  genibiu  trite  regalibas  ane. 
Solis  Ophymia  crndam  tibi  montibus  anrom 
Maturant  radii ;  tibi  balsama  sadat  Idnme. 
j^theris  en !  portaa  sacro  fdl^re  micanteg 
Coelicolse  pandnat,  tonwitifl  aorea  laoia 
Flamina  prommpont ;  non  posthac  sole  rubeacet 
India  naacenti,  placidcBve  ai^ntea  noctia 
Luna  vices  revebet ;  radios  pater  ipsa  diei 
Proferet  archetypoi ;  coolestis  gaadia  laois 
Ipso  fonte  bibes,  qua  oircnmfnsa  beatam 
Regiam  inundabit,  nnllis  cessura  teoebris. 
Littora  deficieaa  arentia  deseret  eeqaor ; 
Sidera  fnmabunt,  diro  labe&cta  tremore 
Saxa  cadent,  solidiqne  liqaescent  iT>bora  montis : 
Ta  secnra  tamen  confusa  eiementa  videlm, 
Lstaqne  Uessia  semper  dominabere  rege, 
Pdlicitb  firmata  Dei,  itabilita  roinia. 


[Jan.  20,  21,  1773.3 

VlT^  qai  varias  vices 
Berum  perpetnns  temperat  arbiter, 

Lnto  cedere  liunini 
Noctis  tnititiam  qui  gelidn  jubet, 

Acri  sanguioe  tui^pdos, 
Obdnctoaque  ocoloi  nnbibus  huinidis 

Sanari  volnit  maos; 
Et  tne,  onnota  beatu  coi  noimit  diet, 

Laci  reddidit  et  miEiL 
Qoa  te  laude.  Dens,  qua  preoe  pnweqnar  ? 

Sacri  disoipnfis  libri 
Te  semper  atodiis  utilibas  ctdain : 

Gr^ea,  uumie  pater,  tuis 
Recte  qai  fmitar  manmibwi,  dedJt. 
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[Dec  36,  17W.3 
KuNC  dies  Christo  memonutda  nalo 
Faint,  ID  pf)ctB8  mihi  fonte  purnm 
Gaadium  aacro  flaat,  et  benigni 

Gratia  coeli ! 
Cbriste,  da  tstam  trspido  quietem, 
Chriate,  q>«B  pnesta  stafaUem  timentt ; 
D»  fidem  certain,  precibosque  fidis 

Anoiie,  Cliriate. 


[In  leeto,  die  pasnonis,  Apr.  13, 1781.^ 
SuHHE  Deiu,  qui  semper  amas  quodcunqne  creasti; 

Jndice  quo,  Bcelenim  est  poenitaisse  salus: 
Da  releres  oozas  animo  sic  flere  nomto. 
Pel  Christiim  at  Teniani  nt  reperire  mihi. 


[In  leetfl,  Dec  36, 1783.] 
Spb  non  inaoi  confogis, 
Peccator,  ad  latus  menm ; 
Quod  poscis,  baud  aDqnam  tibi 
Negabitnr  solatiam. 


[Noctej  inter  16et  17  Jtmii,  1783>.3 
SUHHB  pater,  qnodcnnque  tnom'  de  corpore  Numen  ' 

Hoc  statDat^  preoibas'  Chrigtus  adesse  velit: 
Ingraio  parcaa,  oec  sit  mihi  cnlpa  rogaue''. 

Qua  sulnm  p«tero  parte,  plapere'  tibL 

■  Tbc  uigbi,  dwvB  Kfcnccl  to  by  Dr.  JohMon,  wu  thtl,  in  which  t  piraly- 
be  rtroki  bid  deprived  him  of  hi*  toim  j  uhI,  in  the  anxiety  he  fell,  lett 
it  ibimld,  Ukewiie,  have  impiired  hit  UDderatanding,  he  eompoud  the  tbore 
Cnei,  ind  aud,  cODcamng  them,  thil  h*  kaew,  at  tbc  time,  that  they  were  not 
good,  bat  th«B,  that  b«  dacmfd  fail  diManung  tbii  to  b«  mSaeat  fiu  quieting 
the  anxietj  before  meUioned,  u  it  ihewed  him,  that  hii  power  of  jndging  wai 
not  dimioiihed. 

'Al.tu«.  (Al.lege*.  fcAl.Matwnt. 
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[Cal.  Jan.  in  lecto,  ante  laoem,  1^4.] 
SuMME  dator  vitas,  natune  afteroe  master, 

Causantm  series  qno  moderante  fluit, 
R«spice  quem  subiget  senium,  tnorbique  senilf 

Quem  terret  Titffi  tneta  propinqTia  sua;, 
Respice  iontiliter  lapsi  qaem  poenitet  svi; 

Recte  ut  poeniteat,  reapice,  magne  parens. 


Pater  beoigae,  samma  semper  lenitaSr 
Crimine  gravatam  plurimo  mentem  leva : 
Concede  veram  poeuitentiam,  precor, 
CoDcede  agendam  legibus  vitam  tuia. 
Sacri  vagantes  luminis  gressus  face 
Rege,  et  tuera  ^  qute  noceiit  pellens  procul : 
Veoiam  petenti,  simune,  da  veniam,  pater ; 
Ventfeque  sancta  pacis  adde  gaudia :' 
Scelens  ut  expers,  omni  et  vacuus  metu, 
Te,  mente  para,  mente  traoquilla  colam, 
Mibi  dona  morte  heec  impetret  Cfaristus  sua. 


[Jan.  18, 1784.] 
SUMMB  pater,  pure  collustra  Inmine  pectus, 

Anxietas  noceat  ne  tenebrosa  mihi. 
Id  me  sparsa  mann  virtu  turn  semina  larga 

Sic  ate,  proveniat  messis  ut  ampla  boni. 
Noctes  atqne  dies  animo  spes  leta  recurset ; 

Certa  mihi  sancto  flagret  amore  fides ; 
Certa  vetat  dnbitaxe  fides,  spes  Isela  timere ; 

Velle  vetet  cuiquam  non  bene  sanotuB  amor. 
Da,  ne  sint  permissa,  pater,  mihi  premia  frustra, 

Et  colere,  et  leges  semper  amare  tuas. 
Hffic  mihi,  quo  gentes,  quo  secula,  Christe,  piasti. 

Sanguine,  precauti  promereare  tuo ! 
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POBHATA.  ]6l 

CFeb.  27,  1784.3 
Hbns  mea,  quid  qnereris?  veniet  tibi  moUior  bora. 

In  Bommo  nt  videas  nnnUDe  Lnta  patrem ; 
Dinnam  insontes  iram  placarit  lesns ; 
Nvao  est  pro  poena  pcBDitnuBe  reis. 


CHRISTIAN  US  PERFECTUS. 
Qdi  capit  in  sanctoa,  Christo  cogeate,  referri, 
Abstei^t  mnndi  labem,  noc  gandia  carnis 
Captatu,  nee  fastn  tnmidas,  semperqae  futaro 
Imtet,  et  eveUens  terroriB  spicule  corde, 
Sospiciat  tandem  clementem  in  numine  patrem. 

Huic  qnoqne,  neo  ^nti  nee  §ectie  noxins  nlli. 
Sit  sacer  orbis  amor,  miseria  qui  semper  adesse 
Gestiat,  et,  nnllo  pietatis  Umite  claasua, 
Conctorom  ignoscat  vitiifl,  pietate  fmator. 
Ardeat  buic  toto  sacer  ignis  pectore,  posnt 
Ut  vitam,  poscat  si  res,  impendere  vero. 

Cora  placere  Deo  ait  prima,  ait  ultima;  sanotte 
Iimptum  vitK  cupiat  serrare  tenorem; 
Et  sibi,  detirans  qnanquam  et  peccator  in  boras 
Diapliceat,  serret  tutum  sub  pectore  rectum : 
Neo  natet,  et  nunc  has  partes,  nunc  eligat  illas, 
Kec  dnbitet  qnem  dicat  hemm,  sed.  totns  in  odo, 
8e  fidum  addicat  Christo,  mortalia  temaens. 

Sed  timeat  semper,  caveatque  ante  omnia,  torbte 
Ne  stolidflB  similis,  leges  sibi  segreget  andax 
Qnaa  aerrare  velit,  leges  qnaa  lentos  omittat, 
I^ennm  opus  efiiigiens,  aptans  jnga  mollia  collo, 
Sponte  sua  demens ;  nibilnm  decedere  snmmie 
Vnlt  Dens,  at  qui  cuncta  dedit  tibi,  cuncta  reposoit. 
Denique  perpetno  contendit  in  ardna  nisn, 
AnxiHoqne  Dei  fretas,  jam  mente  serena 
Pergit,  et  imperiis  seotit  se  dnicibua  actum. 
Fanlatim  mores,  animnm,  vitamqne  refiogit, 
Effigieroque  Dei,  quantum  serrare  licebit, 
Indnit,  et,  tenia  major,  coelestia  spiral. 
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POKMATA. 

jEtbrnb  rentm  ccmditor, 
Salotis  eternn  dator ; 
Felicitatis  sedibus 
Qui  neo  scelestoe  ezigis, 
QuosciuiKiue  Boelerum  pceoitet ; 
Da,  Christe,  poeDitentiam, 
Veniaoiqae,  Christe,  da  mihi ; 
Mgram  trahenti  spiritom 
Sucoarre  pnesens  oorpori ; 
Hulto  gravaUun  erimiiie 
Hentem  beni^os  alleva. 


LucB  collnstret  mihi  pectus  ahna, 
Pellat  et  tristes  aoimi  teoebras. 
Nee  Binat  semper  tremere  ac  d(^re. 

Gratia  Christi. 
Me  pater  tandem  redaoem  beaigno 
Snmmos  amplexn  foveat,  beato 
He  gre^  aanotuB  socium  beatnm 

Spiritua  addat. 


JEJUNIUM  ET  CIBUS. 

Sbrviat  ut  menti  corpas  jejonia  serva, 
Ut  mens  utatur  corpore,  aume  cibos. 


AD  URBANUM",   1738. 

Urbane, .nullis  fesse  laboribni. 

Urbane,  nallis  viote  calomBiia, 

Coi  fnwte  sertnm  in  enidita 

Pbrpetao  vicet,  et  virebit ; 

■  See  GcDt.  Hag.  vol.  viii.  p.  )S6;  and  ice  tbo  ihe  IntivdaCtin  to  to).  Ut. 
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Quid  moliatiir  geaa  imitantiuin, 
Quid  et  mioetur,  aolicitiu  pBrtuD, 
Vacare  solu  pei^  masis, 
Jnxta  animo,  stndiiaque  foelix. 
linguie  ptocaois  plnmbea  spicula, 
Fidens,  toperbo  (rtage  silentlo ; 
Viotrix  per  obatantss  catervas 
Sedulitas  anbnosa  tendet. 
Intende  nerros  fortia,  inaiiibns 
Runnis  oUm  nltibm  emnli ; 
Itttende  jam  nervos,  babebis 
Participes  opera  CamceDas. 
N<Hi  alia  musis  pagina  gratior, 
Qtiam  qnn  sevens  ludiora  juagere 
Novit,  fatigatamque  tm^ 
ITtilibns  recreare  mentem. 
Texeote  nymphis  serta  Lycoride, 
Rosie  riiborem  sio  viola  adjnvat 
Imaiiata,  sic  Irin  r^fulg^t 
.Akhereia  vaiiata  fncis. 


IN    RIVUH  A   MOLA   BTOANA    LICHPBLDIJS 
DlffPLirBNTBM. 

Erkat  adhoe  rittWM  per  prata  Tirentia  rivns. 

Quo  totiea  lavi  tneHibra  tenella  pner ; 
Hie  delosa  radi  fnutrabar  brackia  moto, 

Dam  docoit,  blanda  voce,  natare  pater. 
Feoenmt  lani  latebms,  teDebriaqae  drarnis 

PeDdola  secretaa  abdidit  arbor  aquas. 
Nbm  vetorea  dsria  periere  secnriboa  umbne, 

Longinqniaque  ooolia  nnda  lavaora  patent. 
Lympha,  tamen,  oonns  agit  indefeasa  perennis, 

Tectaqae  qoa  floxit,  mmo  et  aperta  Bait. 
Quid  ferat  extemi  velox,  quid  deterat  letas, 

Ta  quoqne  securus  res  age,  Nise,  tuas. 
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mam  zeatton". 

f  Post  Lexicon  Anglicanum  auctum  et  emendatum.^ 
Lexicon  ad  finem  \ongo  Inctamine  landem 
Scaliger  ut  duxit,  tenuis  pertsaiu  opelke, 
Vile  indignatuH  studium,  oagasque  molesttu 
Ingemit  exosns,  acribendaqne  lexica  mandat 
Damaatis,  poenam  pro  poenis  omnibus  nnam. 

Hie  quidein  recte,  sublimis,  doctns  et  aoer, 
Qnem  decnit  majora  seqoi,  majoribiu  aptmn, 
Qni  veterum  mode  facta  dncnm,  modo  carmina  vatnm. 
Gesserat,  et  quioqoid  virtus,  sapientia  quicqaid 
Dixerat,  imperiiqae  vices,  coelique  meatus, 
logentemqae  aDimo  seclorum  volveret  orbem. 

Fatlimur  exemplis ;  temere  sibi  turba  scholamm 
Ima  toas  credit  pennitti,  Scaliger,  iras, 
Quisque  suuin  norit  modnlum ;  tibi,  prime  viromm, 
Ut  stodiis  sperem,  ant  aosim  par  esse  qnerdis, 
Non  mihi  sorte  datom ;  lenti  sen  san^iiuB  obsint 
Frigora,  seu  oiminm  longo  jacuisse  Tetsmo, 
Sive  mihi  mentem  dederit  natura  minorem. 

Te  sterili  functum  cura,  vocomqae  salebris 
Tuto  eluctatoiD,  spatiis  sapieutia  dia 
Exclpit  lethereis,  ars  omnia  plaudit  amico, 
linguanunque  omni  terra  discordia  concors 
Mnltiplici  redocem  circumsonat  ore  ma^trum. 

Me,  pensi  immunis  ouib  jam  mibi  reddor,  inertis 
Desidim  sors  dura  tnanet,  graTioique  labore 
l^tis  et  atnt  quies,  et  tardffi  tcdia  viim. 
Nascontur  curia  cuts,  vexatque  dolorum 
Importuna  cobors,  vacuse  mala  somnia  mentis. 
Nunc  clamosa  jnvant  noctume  gandia  menan, 
Nunc  loca  sola  placent;  frnstra  te,  somne,  recumbens, 
Alme  voco,  impatiens  noctis,  metuensqoe  diei. 
Omnia  percurro  trepidus,  circam  omnia  lustro. 
Si  qua  usquam  pateat  melioris  semita  vitfo, 

•  For  a  tnuulalion  of  lliii  pomi,  tet  Murphy'i  Essa;  on  the  lire  tnij  G«inu 
pf  Pr,  ^oboMii,  prefixed  to  the  prcMot  TUlDine. 
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Nee  quid  agam  mvenio ;  meditatus  grandia,  co^r 
Notior  ipse  mihi  fieri,  incultamqae  fateri 
Pectus,  et  iDgeaium  Tano  se  robore  jactans. 
IngeDinm,  airi  materiem  doctrina  miniBtrat, 
Cessat  inops  rerun,  at  tarpet,  si  mannoris  abait 
Copia,  Phidiaci  foecunda  potentia  cceli. 
Qnicquid  agaxa,  qnocnnqae  ferar,  conatibas  obstat 
Bes  angusta  domi,  et  raacrte  pennria  mentis. 

Nou  rationis  opes  animas,  dudc  parta  receiuens 
Conspicit  aggestas,  et  se  miratur  in  illis. 
Nee  sibi  de  gaza  prtesens  quod  postnlat  uBua 
SammuB  adesse  jubet  celaa  dominator  ab  arce ; 
Nod,  operam  serie  seriem  dum  compntat  ebti, 
Fraeteritis  fruitur,  lietos  aut  snmit  honores  ' 
Ipse  sui  judex,  actie  bene  mnnera  vitie ; 
Sed  sua  regna  videns,  loca  aocte  mtentia  late 
Horret,  nbi  vane  species,  umbrssqne  fngaces, 
Et  rerom  volitant  rarse  per  inane  fig;urse. 

Quid  faciam?  teoebrisDe  pigram  damsare  senectam 
Restat  ?  an  accingar  studiis  gravioribus  andax  ? 
Ant,  hoc  si  nimium  est,  tandem  nora  lexica  poscam  ? 


AD  THOMAM  LAURENCE, 

MEDICUM   DOCTI3SIHUH, 
CnA  BlioiD  peregre  igcDtcm  deaideiia  nimi*  triiti  proicqueretiu. 

Fatbris  ergo,  quod  populus  solet 
Crepare  vecors,  nil  sapientiam 
Prodesse  vitie,  literasque 
In  dnbiis  dare  terga  rebus. 

Tn,  qneis  laborat  sors  bominnm,  mala 
Nee  vincis  acer,  nee  pateris  pins ; 
Te  mille  succorum  potentem 
Destitnit  medicina  mentis. 
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'i  POKMATA. 

Per  o»ca  ooctis  t»dia  turbidce, 
PigTBe  per  boras  tuci§  inntUes, 
ToTpesqne,  languescimjue,  ouriB 
SolicitOB  niniis  bea !  pateinw. 

Tandem  dolori  plus  satiB  est  datoip, 
Exinrge  fortis,  dodc  animis  <^iib, 
Te,  docta,  Laurenti,  vetastas, 
Te  medici  revocant  labores. 

Pemiitte  summo  quicquid  babes  patri, 
Permitte  fidens ;  et  miUiebribus, 
Amice,  m^orem  qnerelis 
B«dde  tuis,  tibi  redde,  meotem. 


IN  THEATRO,  March  8,  1771. 

Tbrtii  verso  quater  orbe  Instri, 
Quid  theatrales  tibi,  Crispe,  pompK  i 
Qnam  decet  canoB  male  litteratoa 

Sera  voluptas ! 

Tese  mulceri  fidibas  canoris  ? 
Tone  oaatorum  modnlis  itapere? 
Teae  per  pictas,  ocula  elegante, 

Cnrrere  formas? 

Inter  feqoalea,  sine  felle  liber, 
Codioes,  veri  stadiosus,  inter 
Bectins  vives.     Sua  qoisque  oarpat 

Gaadia  gratns. 

LuBibus  ^ndet  puer  otiosis, 
Luxus  oblectat  juvenem  tbeatri, 
At  seoi  6uxo  sapienter  uti 

Tempore  reslat. 
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INSULA  KENNETHI,  INTER  HEBRIDAS. 

pARVA  quidetn  regio,  sed  religione  prionim 

Clara,  Caledonias  panditur  inter  aquas. 
Voce  ubi  Cennethas  popolos  dtnoiiisse  feroces 

Kcitnr,  et  vanos  dedocnisse  deos. 
Hue  ego  delatiu  placido  per  cecrulea  onisn. 

Scire  locos  Tolai  quid  daret  iste  Dori. 
Illic  Leniades  htunili  regDabat  ia  aula, 

Lemades,  magnia  nobilitatus  avis. 
Una  duas  cepit  cau  cum  genitore  pnelkas, 

Qnas  amor  undaniin  crederet  esse  deas. 
Nee  tamen  inculti  gelidis  latnere  sub  antris, 

Acc(^  Dannbii  qnalia  sbtqb  habet. 
Hollia  noo  desunt  vacuse  solatia  vitae, 

Sire  libros  poscant  otia,  sire  Ijram. 
Fulseiat  ilia  dies,  legis  qua  docta  superns 

Spes  hominnm  et  curas  gens  procul  esse  jubel. 
Ut  precibns  jnstas  avertat  nnminis  iras, 

Et  summi  accendat  pectus  amore  boni. 
Ponte  inter  strepitus  non  sacri  mtmera  cultus 

Ceasarant,  pietas  hie  quoqoe  oora  fnit: 
Nil  opus  est  teris  sacra  de  turre  sonaotis 

Admonitu,  ipsa  suas  nunciat  bora  vices. 
Quid,  quod  sacrifici  verMvit  fcenuDa  libros? 

Sint  pro  legitimis  pnra  labella  gacris — 
Qdo  vagor  idterins  T  quod  obique  reqniritur  hie  est ; 

Hie  aecura  qoies,  hie  et  honestns  amor. 


SKI  A. 


PoNTi  profondis  clauga  reoessibus, 
Strepens  proeellis,  mpibus  obsita, 
Qaam  grata  defesso  virentem, 
Skia,  siDom  nebulosa  pandis ! 
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His  cnra,  credo,  sedibm  exulat ; 
Hia  blaoda  certe  pax  habitat  locis ; 
"Son  ira,  non  moeror  qnietis 
Insidias  meditatnr  horis. 

At  noD  cavata  rape  latescere, 
Henti  nee  tegno  moDtibns  aviis 
Ftodeat  vagari,  aec  frementes 
In  apecnla  nomerare  flnctos. 

Hnmana  virtas  non  dbi  sofficit ; 
Datur  Dec  a»qaam  caique  aniinnin  sibi 
Parare  posse,  atcunque  jactet 
Grandlloqnus  ninuB  alta  Zeno. 

ExftBtoantis  pectoris  impetnm. 
Rex  snmme,  solas  ta  mga,  arbiter ; 
Mentisqae,  te  toUeote,  flactas ; 
Te,  reradeat,  moderante  flnotas. 


ODE  DE  SKIA  INSULA. 

Pbrmbo  terras,  nbi  nuda  rapes 
Saxeas  miscet  nebulis  minas, 
Torra  abt  rident  steriles  coloni 

Rora  labores. 

Perragor  gentes  hominum  feronun. 
Vita  ubi  nullo  decorata  culta 
Sqaallet  infonniB,  tugurique  fumis 

Foeda  latescit. 

Inter  erroris  saiebrosa  longi, 
Inter  ignotx  strepitus  loqaelft!, 
Qoot  modis,  mecam,  quid  agat,  requiro, 
Tbralia  dolcis? 
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Sen  viri  euraa  pia  Dupta  mnlcet. 
Sen  foret  mater  sobolem  benigna, 
Sire  cnm  libris  Doritate  pascit 

Sedala 


Sit  memor  nostri,  fideique  solvat 
Fida  meroedem,  meritoque  blandniii 
TlualuB  diuant  reioiiare  Domen 

Littora  SkisB. 


SPES. 

Apr.  19,  1783. 

HoBA  nc  peragit  citata  cnrsam; 
Sic  diem  aequitnr  dies  fngacem! 
Spes  Dovas  nova  lux  parit,  secnnda 
Spondens  omnia  creduli^  tomallia ; 
Spes  Indit  stolidas,  metaque  cceco 
Los  angit,  miseros  tudeoB  homnllos. 


VKBBUS  COLLABI  CAPBA  DOMINI  BANKS 
1N8CBIBBNDI. 

Pbrpbtui,  ambita  bia  terra,  pnenua  lactis 
Hec  faabet,  altrici  capra  seouuda  Jovis. 


AD    PtEMINAM    QUANDAH    OBNBR08AM    qVJB,    LIBBR- 
TATIS  CAUSiB  IN  8BRMONS  PATBOCINATA  PUERAT. 

LiBBB  ut  esse  velim,  snasisti,  pnlchra  Uaria: 
Vt  maneam  liber,  pnlchia  Iftaria,  vale. 
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JACTURA  TEMPORIS. 
HoRA  pent  fartim  lEetis,  mens  temporig  xgra 
Pigritiam  incnsat,  nee  minus  hora  pent. 


QuAS  oavU  recipit,  qaantunt  sit  pondus  aqnaram, 
Dimidium  tanli  ponderis  intret  oniu. 


QuoT  vox  missa  pedes  abit,  horse  parte  secnnda^ 

Undecies  ceotom  denos  qaater  adde  duosqne. 


B<  BIPXION*. 
Zau  wort  yftB^futw  BtfXf*'  SiiiA*  ex**!- 


Eli  rt  T^lf  'EAi£SHS  n^i  rSr  trtlfny  alriyiut '. 
Tf  KtiiAmif  ivrdfUi  rl  -rdvK  ;   Ztin  wAna  l&aKtr 


■TbcrcT.  Di.  TliomtiBireh,  BulharaftheHutoiyor^>BoytlSociel/,ud 
other  vrorlu  of  note. 

r  Whan  Johiuoa  had  compoaed  thii  Greek  e[ngTaai  to  Hn.  Elimbeth  Carter, 
be  aaid,  io  a  lett^  to  Cave,  "  I  think  ihe  oi^ht  to  be  celebrated  ia  u  muij 
difiereot  laognagea  a»  Louii  le  grand."  Hii  Bdmir«tkia  of  her  leanung  wu  ■> 
p«tt,that  whcD  he  wiahed  lopraue  theacquiremeDttorBiij  one  eicenivdy,  hs 
Temarked  that,  he  kneiv  ai  much  Greek  aliaoil  as  Mri.  Carter,  llie  oeiwi  io 
Eliia  jEnigma  are  addreued  to  the  nme  excellent  and  accompliihed  ladj.  It 
ii  now  iwarlji  an  intuit  to  add,  (hat  ihe  translated  Einctetiu,  and  contributed 
No*.  44  aad  100,  to  the  lUnUer.    See  Boawdl,  i.  iu.  and  if.  and  ptdhce  to 
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POBMATA. 

'AU(k  tA*  (I't  arft^t  Kikfif  iw,^,  (ny- 
OfAfitaffi  i^tjdJWpi  Ai^  Ki/:r^t(  oTff^^  ^^i, 
IN  BLIZf  ENIGMA. 
Qu  IS  fomiK  modus  imperio?  Venus  arrogat  autlax 

Omnia,  nee  cune  sunt  sua  sceptia  Jovi. 
Ab  Jove  Mteonides  descendere  somnia  narrat: 

Hwc  veniunt  Cyprise  somnia  missa  Dew. 

Jupiter  units  erat,  qui  stravit  fulmine  gentes; 

N'nnc  Brmant  Veneris  [amina  tela  Jo  vis. 


*0!  QUI  benignuB  crimiiia  ignoscis,  pater, 
Facilisqae  semper  confitenti  ades  reo, 
Aorem  faventem  precibus  O!  prsbe  meis; 
Scelemm  catena  me  labonuiteni  grave 
Sterna  tandem  libeiet  dementia, 
Ut  snmma  laus  ait,  summa  Christo  gloria. 


Pbh  vitsB  tenebras  rerumque  incerta  vagautem 
Nomine  praesenti  me  tueare,  pater! 

He  ducat  luz  sancta.  Dens,  lux  sancta  sequatur ; 
Usque  regat  gressus  gratia  ida  meos. 

Sic  peragain  tua  jussa  libens,  accinctus  ad  omne 
Mandatnm  vivun,  sic  moriarque  tibi. 


Mb,  pater  onmipotens,  de  puro  respice  coelo, 
Qnera  mcestum  et  timidnm  crimina  dim  gravant ; 

4  Tbii  and  the  Chicc  fullowiiig  articles  are  melrical  veruoiu  of  coUccti  b  the 
lituTgj  ;  Ihe  Ent,  of  thai,  b«giBiiiDg,  '■  O-  God,  whoie  natuie  aod  propot;  ;  ' 
Iha  second  Mai  third  e(  the  colUcu  for  tho  scvcDlecnkli  and  twcotyfint  SuDdayi 
after  Trinity ;  aixt  the  foutlh,  of  the  fint  cMlect  in 
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Da  Teniam  paceiAqiie  mihi,  da,  meate  serena, 
Vt  tibi  quBB  placeant,  omnia  promptiu  agam) 

SoWi,  quo  Christos  cnnctis  delictn  Tedemit, 
Et  pro  me  pretium,  to  patiare,  pater. 


[Dec5,  i:»4'0 
SuMHB  Dens,  cni  ccca  patent  penetr^ia  cordis ; 

Quern  Dulla  acxietas,  nalla  cupido  fngit ; 
Quem  nil  vafritieg  peccantnm  subdola  celat; 

Omnia  qui  spectans,  omnia  nbique  i^gis ; 
Mentibus  afflatu  terreoas  ejice  sordes 

Divino,  sanctna  regnet  nt  intus  ataot : 
Eloqniamque  potens  Unguis  torpentibos  affer, 

Ut  tibi  lans  omni  semper  ab  ore  sonet: 
Sanguine  quo  gentes,  quo  secnla  cuncta  piavit, 

Hrc  nobis  Christus  promeruisse  relit! 


PSALMUS  CXVII. 

Anni  qua  Tolucris  ducitur  orbita, 
Patrem  ccelicoltun  perpetuo  colunt 
Qnovis  aaiigniiie  cretie 
Geates  undiqne  caimioe. 

Patrem,  cujus  amor  blandior  in  dies 
Uortales  miseros  serTat,'alit,  fovet, 
Omties  undiqne  gentes, 
Sancto  dicite  carmine. 


*  Seu  te  sseva  fames,  levitas  wve  improba  fecit, 
Huflca,  meie  comitem,  participemque  dapis, 

'  Tbc  diy  OD  wbicb  he  received  the  ucraraeat  for  Un  Uit  tuoe  i  au 
ii.yi  btlon  hii  dtceue. 
•  The  above  ii «  venioD  of  the  Hug,  "  Buij,  curioiu,  Ihintjr  flj," 
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PoQo  metum,  roBtram  fidens  imdiitte  calttllo, 

Nam  licet,  et  toto  prolne  Issta  mero. 
Tn,  quamoimqiie  tibi  velox  indnlserit  anniu, 

Carpe  diem ;  fti^t,  hen,  non  revocanda  dies ! 
Qas  DOS  blanda  comes,  quae  oos  perdacat  eodem, 

Volvitnr  hora  mihi,  ToMtor  hora  tibi ! 
Una  qmdem,  sic  fata  Tolant,  tibi  vivitnr  EBstaa, 

Eheu,  quid  decies  plus  mihi  sexta  dedit! 
Olim  prasterits  muneranti  tempara  vitsa, 

Sexaginta  anms  non  minor  unas  erit. 


*  Habbo,  dedi  quod  alien ; 
Habnique,  qnod  dedi  mihi; 
Sed  qnod  reliqui,  perdidi. 


'B  WALTONI  PISCATOBB  PBRFBCTO  BXCBRPTUU. 


XuNC,  per  gramina  fnsi, 
Densa  fronde  salicti. 


What  I  gme,  that  I  h»a  ; 
Wbu  I  gpsot,  that  I  had  i 
What  I  Urt,  that  t  ImL 
■  Hmm  linei  aie  a  trandatiaa  of  part  of  a  km^  in  the  Complcic  Angler 
of  banc  Walton,  initteii  bj  John  ChalkhUl,  a  friend  of  Spanner,  and  a  good 
poet  IB  Id*  tnac.    "tbtj  ate  but  pait  of  the  liil  atann,  which,  that  the  iMder 
maj  hnre  it  entire,  ii  here  prea  at  length : 

If  the  Rin'i  eiceauve  beat 

Make  OUT  bodiei  iwelter, 

To  an  oaier  hedge  we  get 

For  a  fnendlj  iheller  I 

Where  in  a  dike, 

Perab  or  pike, 

Roacb  or  dice. 

Wedochue, 
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Dam  defeo^tur  imber, 
Molles  dncimns  horaa. 
Hie,  dum  debita  morti 
Paatum  vita  morator. 
Nunc  reacire  priora, 
Nunc  instare  fatoris. 
Nunc  sammi  prece  sanota 
PatrJB  namen  adire  est. 
Qnicqoid  quferitnr  ultra, 
Cawo  dncit  unora, 
Vel  spe  ludit  inani, 
LnctuB  mox  pfuitarnm. 


'  QuiSQUIS  iter  teudis,  vitreos  qua  luoidns  nndas 
Speluncs  late  ThameMs  pretendit  opac(e ; 
Marmorea  trepidant  qua  leots  in  fornice  guttsa, 
Ciystallisque  latex  fractus  scintillat  acutis ; 
Gemmaqae,  laxurise  nondum  famnlata  nitanti 
Splendit,  et  incoquitnr  tectam  sine  fraode  nietattum  ; 
Ingredere  O  !  rerum  pura  cole  mente  parentem ; 
Auriferasque  auri  metneDa  scrutare  cavernas. 
Iiigredere !    Egerite  sacrum  en  tibi  panditor  antrum ! 

Bleak  or  gudgeon. 
Without  grudging, 
We  ate  ilill  contented. 
Or  we  K>metimei  pu*  an  hour 

Under  &  green  willow, 
Thit  defandj  tu  from  a  ihowcr, 
Making  earth  onr  piUaw ; 
Whcie  WB  maj 
Think  and  piaf  ■ 
Bebi*  death 
Stopi  OUT  breath : 
Other joja 
Arebnt  toji. 
And  to  bo  lamented. 

'  Tht  abore  linet  are  a  Tenion  of  Pope's  (enea  mi  hii  own  grollo.  ^ 
b^in, 

"  Thou,  who  (halt  Hop  where  Thamti'  (nuulncent  waTc." 
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Hie,  ID  se  totDm,  longe  per  opaca  faturi 
Temporit,  Henrionm  rapnit  vU  vivida  mentis : 
Hie  pia  Yindamhii  tmxit  tnapiria,  in  ipsa 
Morte  inemor  patrin ;  hie  MarmoDti  pectore  prima 
Ccelestis  fido  caluemnt  semina  flamin>e. 
Temnere  opes,  pretium  sceleris,  patriamqae  tuui 
Fortis,  ades ;  tibi,  sponte,  patet  veaerabile  limen. 


GR^CORUM  EPIGRAMMATUM 
VERSIONES  METRICS. 

Pag.  3.  Brodsi  edit  Bas.  ann.  1549. 
NoN  Argofl  pu^lem,  not)  me  Messana  creavit ; 

Patria  Sparts  mihi  est,  patria  clara  Tirum. 
Arte  vatent  lati,  mihi  robo  TeviTere  solo  est, 

Convenit  at  natis,  inclyta  Sparta,  tuis. 


Br.«. 


QUANDOQttlDSM  paasim  nulla  nitione  feruntnr, 
Cnncta  cinia,  cuneta  et  Indicra,  ciincta  nihil. 


Br.  5. 

Pbctobb  qui  dure,  crudos  de  vite  racemos, 

Veotari  exsecait  vascnla  prima  meri, 
Labraque  constrictns,  semesos,  jamque  terendos 

Sub  pedibus,  popnlo  pnetereante,  jacit. 
Supplicinm  hsic,  qnoniam  crescflDtia  gaodia  lent, 

Det  Bacchus,  dederat  qnate,  Lycurge,  tibi. 
He  poterant  av»  l»to  coBTivia  cantu 

Mnlcere,  ant  pectos  triste  levare  malis. 

Br.  8. 
Fbrt  hnmerifl  clandnm  validis  per  compita  cxcxts, 
Hie  oculos  socio  commodat,  ille  pedes. 
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Quif  matare  viag  bdsiu  temeqae  marisqae, 

Trajecit  montes  nauta,  fretnmque  pedes, 

Xerxi,  terceotom  Spartie  Mars  obstitit  acns 

Militibns ;  teiris  sit  pelagoque  pudor  \ 


Br.] 


Sit  tibi,  Calliope,  Rtrnassom,  cura,  teoenti. 

Alter  at  adsit  Homems,  adest  eteoim  alter  Achilles. 


Br.  18. 

Ad  musaa  Venus  bee :  Veaeri  parete,  paellte. 

In  vos  ne  missoa  spicula  tendat  amor. 
H«c  mnsee  ad  Venerem :  sic  Marti,  diva,  n 

Hnc  nnnqaam  volitat  debilis  iste  pner. 


Probfbra  sots  nee  te  atrepitoso  turbine  toUat, 
Nee  menti  iifjiciat  sordida  cara  jngnm ; 

Nam  vita  incertis  incerta  impellitur  auris, 
Omnesque  in  partes  tracts,  retracta  flnit; 

Firma  numet  virtns ;  virtuti  innitere,  tatas 
Per  finctns  vita)  sic  tibi  cnrsns  erit 


HoBA  bonis  qnasi  none  instet  snprema  fraaris, 
Pima  ut  Yictams  secnla,  parce  bonis : 

Divitiis,  otrinqve  cavens,  qni  tempore  parcit. 
Tempore  divitiis  ntitnr,  ille  sapit. 


Br.  24. 


NuNQUAM  jugera  messibus  onnsta,  ant 
Qnos  Gyges  cninulos  habebat  anri ; 
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Qaod  Titie  satis  est,  peto,  Macrine, 
Hi,  neqaid  nimis,  est  nimis  probatum. 


NoN  opto  ant  precibos  posco  ditescere,  paucis 
Sit  contenta  nribi  vita,  dolore  carens. 


Recta  ad  panperiem  tendif,  cni  corpora  cordi  est 
Hnlta  alere,  et  maltas  «dific«re  domos. 


Tu  neqne  dulce  putes  aliente  accumbere  mensee ; 

Nee  probrosa  avidie  grata  sit  offa  gnlee ; 
Nee  ficto  fleta,  fictis  solvere  cachinnis, 

Arridens  domino,  coUacrymansqne  tuo ; 
Lsatior  hand  teooin,  tecum  aeque  tristior  anqnam. 

Sed  Miliie  ridena,  atque  dolens  Mitife. 


Br.  26. 
Nil  noa  mortije  est  mortalibus ;  omoe  quod  eat  faic 
Pnetereant,  ant  hos  pneterit  omne  bonum. 


Br.  26. 
Democritb,  invisas  homines  majore  cachtnno ; 

PIos  tibi  ridendnm  secnla  nostra  dabnnt. 
H^vclite,  flnat  lacrjmarum  crebrior  imber; 

Vita  hominnm  nnnc  plus  quod  misereris  habet. 
Interea  dnbito ;  tecum  me  ckiihr  nee  ulla 

Ridere,  ant  tecum  me  lacrymare  jubet. 
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Br.! 

Eligb  iter  vitee,  ut  posai^:  rixisque,  dolisque, 

Perstrepit  omne  forum  ;  ctira  molesta  domi  est ; 
Rnra  labor  lassat ;  mare  mille  pericula  terrent ; 

Verte  solum,  fient  causa  tunoris  opes  ; 
Paupertas  misera  est;  multee,  cum  conjage,  litea 

Tecta  ineunt ;  coelebs  omnia  solus  ages. 
Proles  aucta  ^avat,  rapta  orbat ;  caeca  juventa)  est 

Virtus ;  canities  cauta  vigore  caret. 
Ergo  optent  homines,  aat  nunquara  in  luminis  oras 

Venisse,  aat  visa  luce  repente  mori. 


Eliob  iter  vitie,  ut  mavis :  prudentia,  lausque, 

Permeat  omne  forum;  vita  qnieta  domi  est; 
Rus  omat  natura ;  levat  maris  aspera  Incnim, 

Verte  solum,  donat  plena  cnunena  decns  j 
Paaperies  latitat ;  cum  conjnge,  gaudia  multa 

Tecta  ineuDt;  coelebs  impediere  minus; 
Hulcet  amor  prolis,  sopor  est  sine  prole  profondus ; 

Praicellit  juvenis  vi,  pietate  senex. 
Nemo  optet,  nunqnam  venisse  in  luminis  oras. 

Aat  periisse ;  scatet  vita  benigna  bonis. 

Br.  27. 
Vita  oawis  seena  est  ludusqiie :  aat  ludere  disce 
Seria  seponena,  ant  mala  dora  patt. 

Br.  S7. 
Qua,  sine  morte,  foga  est  vitie,  quam  turba  m^onim 

Non  vitanda  ^ravem,  eon  toleraada  facit? 
Dulcia  dat  natura  qaidem,  mare,  sidera,  terras, 

Lnnaque  quasi  et  sol,  itque  reditque  vias. 
Terror  inest  aliis,  moerorque,  et  siqnid  faabebis. 

Forte,  boni,  ultrices  experiere  vices. 
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Br.  27. 


Tbrbam  adii  nndiu,  de  terra  nndns  abibo. 
Quid  labor  effioiet  t  noo,  nisi  Dsdns,  ero. 


Natus  eniin  lacrymans,  tacrymans  e  luce  recedo: 
Snnt  quibus  a  lacrymis  rix  vacat  nlla  dies. 

Tale  hominam  ^enus  est,  infirmum,  triste,  misellum, 
Qnod  mors  in  cineres  solvit,  et  abdit  bumo. 


QuiSQVlS  adit  lectos,  elata  uxore,  secundos, 
Naofragus  iratas  ille  retentat  aquas. 


FtELix  aate  alios  auUius  debitor  raris ; 

Hddo  seqnitur  coelebs ;  tertius,  orbe,  venis. 
Nee  male  res  cessit,  subito  si  fuaere  sponsam, 

Didatas  magna  dote,  recondis  humo. 
.  His  sapiens  lectis,  E|Hcaram  qtusrere  frastra 

Qnales  sint  monadeg,  qua  fit  inane,  sinas. 


Optarit  quicunqne  senex  sibi  longins  revnm, 
DignuB,  qui  multa  in  lustra  senescat,  erit. 

Cum  procul  est,  optat,  cum  venit,  quisque  senectam, 
Incusat,  semper  spe  meliora  videl. 


Ohnis  vita  nimis  brevis  est  felicibos,  ana 
Nox  miserii  longi  temporis  instar  habet. 
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Br.  55, 
Gratia  ter'grata  eat  velox,  sin  forte  moretur, 
Gratia  vix  restat  nomine  di^ia  suo. 


Br.  56. 
Sbu  prece  poscatnr,  seu  non,  da,  Jupiter,  omne, 
Hague,  bonum ;  omne  nudum,  et  poscentibus,  aboue  nobis. 


Br.  60. 

Mb,  cane  vitato,  canis  excipit  alter ;  eodem 

Id  me  animo  tellus  gignit  et  nnda  feras. 
Nee  mimm;  restat  lepoii  conscendere  coelom. 

Siderens  tamen  bio  tenitat,  ecce  canis ! 


Br.  TO. 
Tbllubi  arboribus  ver  frondens,  sidera  ccelo, 
Gnecise  et  urbs,  orbi  est  ista  propago,  decus. 


Ihpia  facta  patrans,  homines  fortasse  latebis. 
Nod  poteris,  meditans  prava,  latere  deos. 


Br.  75. 
Antiopb  sa^rrum,  Danae  amnim,  Europa  javeucum. 


Et  c;cnnm  fecit  Leda  petita,  Jovem. 


jEvt  sat  Dovi  qnam  sim  brevis ;  astra  taenti, 
Per  certas;  staUli  lege,  volnta  vices, 

Tangitnr  baud  pedibus  tellns :  conviva  deoram 
Expleor  ambrosiis,  exhilarorqne  cibis. 


Br.  92. 
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Br.  »6. 
Quod  nimium  «8t  sit  ineptum,  bine,  ut  dixere  priorei, 
Et  melU  ninio  fellis  amaror  inest. 


PUPPB  gabernatrix  sedisti,  andacia,  prima 
IKritiis  acuens  aapera  oorda  vinun ; 

Sola  rates  struis  infidas,  et  dulcis  amorem 
Lucri  niciscendum  mox  nece  sola  doces. 

Aurea  secla  hominum,  qnorum  spectandus  ocellu 
£  loDgioqiio  itidem  poatas  et  orcus  erat. 


Br.  126. 
DlTBSCls,  credo,  quid  restat!  qnicquid  habebia 

In  tnmulum  tecum,  morte  jubeote,  trahei  ? 
Divitias  cumulas,  pereuntes  negligis  boras  ; 

Incrementa  eevi  non  cumulare  potes. 


Br.  IS6. 
Hatbr  adulaotum,  prolesque,  pecunia,  carte, 
Teque  frui  titnor  est,  teqae  carere  dolor. 


Br.  131 

He  miaerum  sors  omnis  babet;  florentibos  aonis. 
Pauper  eram,  nummis  diffluit  area  senis  i 

Qneis  nti  poterain  quondam,  fortuna  negavit, 
Queis  nti  nequeo,  nunc  mihi  prtebet,  opes. 


Br.  127. 
MNBH08YNB,  ut  Sappbo,  mellita  voce,  caoenteii) 
Andiit,  irata  est,  ae  nova  masa  foret. 
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POBUATA. 

Br.  152. 


Cuu  tacet  iudoctus,  sapientior  esse  videtar, 
Et  morbuB  tegitnr,  dam  premit  ora  pndor. 


Br.  155. 
KUNc  huic,  ntiDC  aliU  cedens,  cui  farra  Menippus 

Credit,  AchsemeaidEe  nnper  agellus  eram. 
Quod  nnlli  propriam  versat  fortnna,  pntabat 

Ille  Buum  BtoliduB,  Done  putat  ille  smim. 


NoN  fortuna  sibi  te  gratum  tollit  in  altom; 
At  docet,  exemplo,  vis  sibi  quanta,  too. 


Br,  162. 
Hic,  anrum  at  repent,  laqueom  abjicit ;  alter  ut  aonim 
Non  reperit,  nectit  qaem  repent,  laqueum. 


Br.  167. 
ViVB  tao  ex  animo :  vario  rumore  loquetur 
De  te  plebs  andax,  hie  bene,  et  ille  male. 


Br.  16 

ViTf  rosa  brevis  est;  properans  si  carpere  nolis, 
Qoserenti  obveniet  mox  sine  flore  rnbua. 


Br.  170. 
PULICIBUS  morsuB,  reslincta  lampade,  stultus 
Exolaroat:  nanc  me  cemere  desinitis. 
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Br.  202. 
Hbnodotum  pinxit  Diodorug,  et  exit  imago, 
Prater  Menodotum,  duIUiu  absimilis. 


Br.  205. 
Haud  lavit  Phido,  baud  tetigit,  mihi  febre  calenti 
In  mentem  ut  venit  aoDiiiiis,  interii. 


Br.  210. 
Nycticora~x  caotat  lethale;  sed  ipsa,  caneoti 
Demophilo  anscoltans,  Nyctkorax  moritnr. 


Hebhbh  deornm  Dnnciuia,  pennis  levem, 
Qao  rege  gandent  Arcadeo,  furem  boam, 
Hnjns  palestra  qui  vigil  ciutos  stetit. 
Clam  nocte  toUit  Aulas,  et  ridena  ut : 
Pnestat  magistro  B»pe  discipulaa  suo. 


Br.  243. 


Qui  JBcet  bio  seiros  vixit :  nunc,  InmiDe  caasus, 
Dario  magno  non  miDua  ilte  potest. 


Br.  227. 


FuNUS  Alexandri  mentitur  fama;  fidesque 
Si  Pboebo,  victor  nescit  obire  diem. 


Br.  241. 
Nauta,  quis  boc  jaceat,  ne  percontere,  sepulchro, 
Eveoiat  tantum  mttior  unda  tibil 
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Br.  3^. 
Cur  opulentus  sgestbia  cunctaio  foenore  poaia: 
Sic  aliis  dives,  tu  tibi  pauper  agi». 


Br.  S6». 
Qui  paacis  barbam,  si  crescis  mento,  Platoni> 
Hirce,  parem  nitido  te  tua  barba  facit. 


Br.  266. 
Clarus  loannes,  regime  affinia,  ab  alto 

SuDgniDe  Anastasii;  cuncta  sepulta  jacent: 
Et  pins,  et  recti  cultor:  ooo  ilia  jacere 

Dicam;  itat  virtus  hod  snbigenda  neci. 


Br.  467. 
Cdnctiparbns  tellus,  salve,  leris  e^to  poriilo 
Lysigeni,  fnerat  non  gravis  ille  tibi. 


Br.  28d. 
Naufragus  hie  jaceo;  contra,  jacet  ecce  coionus  1 
Idem  oi«us  terree,  sic,  pelagoque  anbest. 


Br.  301. 
Quid  salvere  jubss  me,  pessime?    Corripe  gressos; 
Eat  mihi  qnod  aon  te  rideo,  plena  salua. 


Br.  304. 
Et  ferns  est  Timon  sob  terns;  jaDitor  orci, 
Cerbere,  te  moran  ne  petat  ille,  cave. 
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185 
Br.  307. 


ViTAM  a  terdecimo  sextDs  mihi  finiet  aonus, 
Aatia  mallieniaticos  si  modo  vera  docent. 

Sofficit  boc  Totis,  flos  hio  pulcherrimus  eevi  est, 
Et  Beniam  triplex  Nestoria  urna  capit. 


ZosiHA,  qnte  solo  fuit  olim  corpore  serva. 
Corpora  nunc  etiam  libera  facta  fuit. 


Br.  32i5. 
ExiGUUH  en!     Priami  monumenttim ;  haud  ille  meretnr 
Qoale,  sed  hostiles,  quale  dedere  manus. 


Br.  3«6. 
Hector  dat  g^ladium  Ajaci,  dat  balteum  et  Ajax 
Hectori,  et  exitio  munus  atrique  fuit. 

Br.  344. 
Ut  vis,  poDte  mioax,  modo  tres  discesseria  uluas 
iDgemina  flactus,  ingeminaqoe  soaum. 


NaufraGUS  bic  jaceo,  fidens  tamen  utere  velis ; 
Tntnm  aliis  eeqoor,  me  pereunte,  fuit. 


ilSRACLiTUS  ego;  indoctte  ne  Isedite  lingua: 
Subtile  ingeoium,  quiero,  capaxque  mei ; 

Unus  bomo  tnibi  pro  sexcentis,  turba  popelli 
Pro  DuUo,  clamo  nunc  tumuletus  idem. 
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186  POBMATA. 

Ambraciota,  vale  lax  alma,  CleombrotuB  tofit, 

Et  saltu  e  niuro  dids  opaca  petit : 
Triste  nihil  pasans,  animi  at  de  Borte  Platonis 

Scripta  legens,  sola  vivere  mente  cupit. 


Br.  S99. 


Sbbvus,  Epictetus,  mutilato  corpora,  vixi, 
Pauperieqne  Inis,  ouraque  summa  deum. 


UNDB'hio  Praxiteles?  nudam  vidistb,  AdoDi, 
Et  Pari,  et  Aachisa,  non  aHns,  Venerem. 


Br.  399- 


Br.  445. 


Br.  451. 


SCFPLATO  acceodis  quisquis  carbone  lacerDam, 
Corde  meo  accendens ;  ardeo  totus  ego. 


Br.  486. 
JupiTBR  hoc  templum,  ut,  siquando  relinqiut  Oljmpnm, 
Atthide  bod  alius  desit  Olympus,  faabet. 


Br.  487. 


Civis  et  exteraus  grati;  domus  hospita  nescit 
Quserere,  quis,  cujus,  quis  pater,  utide  venis. 


.  POMPEII. 

CuH  fugere  baud  possit,  fractis  victoria  pennis 
Te  mRDet,  imperii,  Roma,  perenne  decus. 


Br.  487. 
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Latrones,  alibi  locupletum  qunrite  tecta, 
Assidet  hnic,  custos,  strenua  pauperies. 


Fortune  malim  adTergfe  tolerare  procellas; 
Quam  domini  iugentis  ferre  supercilium. 


En,  Sexto,  Sexti  nieditatnr  imago,  sitente ; 
Orator  statna  est,  statnieqiie  orator  imago. 


PULCHRA  est  virgiuitas  intacta,  at  vita  periret, 

Omnes  si  vetlent  virginitate  fnii ; 
Nequitiam  fugiens,  serrata  coutrahe  lege 

Conjnginm,  ut  pro  te  des  homiQem  patrice. 


Fert  homeris,  Teaentbile  onus,  Cjthereins  heros 
Per  TrojsB  flammas,  deasaque  tela,  patrem : 

Clamat  et  Aigiris,  vetuti,  oe  tangite ;  vita 
Esigaom  est  Marti,  sed  milii  grande,  lucrum. 


Forma  aminos  homianm  capit,  at,  si  gratia  desit, 
Non  tenet ;  esca  natat  pulchra,  sed  hamus  abest. 


CoQiTAT  aut  loquitur  nil  vir,  ail  oogitat  uxor, 
Felici  tbalamo  non,  puto,  rixa  strepit. 
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BucciNA  disjecit  Thebanim  mcenia,  straxit 
Que  lyra,  qaam  sibi  Don  concinit  barmonial 


Mentb  senes  olim  juvenis,  Fauatine,  premefaas, 
Xunc  juvenum  terres  robore  corda  seaex. 

Ltevum  at  utrumque  decus,  juveni  quod  pnebnit  olim 
Turba  senum,  juvenes  nunc  tribuere  seni. 


Excepts  hospitio,  muss  tribuere  libellos 
Herodoto,  hospitii  priemia,  quosque  auam. 


Stella  mea,  obgervan§  stellag,  dii  me  tetfaera  faxint 
Multis  ut  te  ocalis  sim  potia  aspicere. 


Clara  Cheronete  soboles,  Flatarche,  dicavit 
Hanc  statuam  ingenio,  Roma  benig;na,  tuo. 

Das  bene  coilatos,  quos  Roma  et  Griecia  jactat. 
Ad  divos,  paribus  passibns,  ire  duces ; 

Sed  nmilem,  Plutarche,  tus  describere  vitam 
Non  poteras,  regio  non  tnlit  nlla  parem. 


Dat  tibi  Pythagoram  pictor;  quod  ni  ipse  tacere 
Pythagoras  mallet,  vocem  habuissef  opus. 


Prolbm  Hippi,  et  sua  qua  meliorem  secula  nullum 
Videre,  Archidicen,  hsec  tumulavit  humus ; 

Quam,  regum  sobolem,  nuptam,  matrem,  atquc  sorortim 
Fecerunt  nulti  sOrs  titulique  gravem. 
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Cbcropidis  gT&yia  bic  ponor,  Martique  dicatns, 
Quo  tua  signantor  ^esta,  Philippe,  lapis. 

Spreta  jacet  Marathon,  jacet  et  Salamibia  tsunis, 
Omoia  dam  Haoedam  gloria  et  arma  premnnt. 

Siat  Demostheuica  ut  jurata  cadavera  vove, 
Stabo  illis  qui  snot,  quique  faere,  gravis. 


FloRIBus  in  pratis,  legi  quos  ipse,  coroDam 
Contextain  variis,  do,  Rhodoclea,  tibi : 

Hie  anemone  hnmet,  confert  narcissns  odores 
Cam  violis ;  spirant  Jilia  mista  rosis. 

His  redimita  comas,  mores  depone  superbos, 
H»o  peritura  nitent ;  tu  peritnra  nites ! 


tfuREH  A^clepiades  sab  tecto  at  vidit  avarus, 
Qnid  tibi,  mas,  mecam,  dixit,  amice,  tibi  ? 

Has  blandom  ridens,  respondit,  pelie  timorem ; 
Hie,  bone  vir,  sedem,  non  alimenta,  peto. 


Sapb  tnom  in  tamnlnm  lacrjrmanun  decidit  imber, 
Qoem  fondit  blando  junctas  amore  dolor; 

Chanis  enim  cunctis,  tanquam,  dum  vita  manehat, 
Cuique  eases  natus,  cuique  sodalis,  eras. 

Hen  qtfam  dura  preces  sprevit,  quam  surda  querelas 
Porca,  juventutem  non  miserata  tnam ! 


Arti  ignis  Isoem  tribal,  tamen  artis  et  ignis 

Nunc  ope,  snpplicii  vivit  imago  mei. 
Gratia  oulla  hominnm  mentes  tenet,  ista  Promethei 

Hunera  muneribus,  si  retulere  fabri. 
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igO  POBMATA. 

Illa  triumphatrix  Graiam  consueta  ptoconim 
Ante  snas  agmen  Lais  habere  fores. 

Hoc  Veneri  speculum ;  nolo  me  cernere  qualis 
Sum  nunc,  nee  possum  cernere  qualis  eram. 


Cbbthida  fabellas  dulces  garrire  peritam 
Prosequitur  laciymis  filia  moesta  Sami : 

Blandam  lanifici  sociam  sine  fine  loquaoem, 
Quam  tenet  bic,  cunclas  qnse  manet,  alta  quies. 


DiciTB,  Cansidici,  gelido  nunc  marmore  mi 
Mugitum  tumulus  comprimit  Amphiloci. 


!i  forsan  tnmulum  quo  conditnr  Gnmanis  aufers, 
Nil  lucri  facies ;  ossa  habet  et  c 


EPICTETI. 
Me,  Ten  deonim,  tuque,  due,  neces«tas. 
Quo,  lege  vestra,  vita  me  feret  mea. 
Sequar  libenter,  sin  reluctari  velim, 
Fiam  scelestus,  nee  tamen  minus  sequar. 


E  THEOCRITO. 
POBTA,  lector,  hie  qnieacit  Hipponax, 
Si  sis  scelestus,  pneteri,  procul,  mannor : 
At  te  boDum  ^  ooris,  et  bonis  natum, 
Tutum  hie  sedile,  et  si  placet,  sopor  tutus. 
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£UH.  MED.  193—203. 
NoN  immerito  cnlpaoda  venit 
Proavain  vecors  insipieotia, 
Qni  convivia,  laatasque  dapes, 
HUarare  snisjuasere  modis 
Cautom,  Titn  dulce  levamen. 
At  Demo  feras  iras  hominom 
Domibus  claria  exitialeH, 
Voce  ant  fidibns  pellere  doeuit; 
Qaeis  tamen  aptam  ferre  medelam 
Utile  cunctiB  hoc  opus  esaet ; 
Namqae,  ubi  mensaB  onerant  epnlse, 
Quorsum  dulcis  laxaria  soni? 
Sat  Isetttia  sine  snbsidiis, 
Pectora  molli  malcet  di^tisi 
Copia  coenffi. 


The  above  is  a  venion  of  a  Latin  epigram  on  the  famous  John 
duke  of  Marlborough,  by  the  abbe  Salvini,  which  iB  as  fbllows : 

Hand  alio  rnltn  rremuie  Mm  acer  b  umU : 
Hiad  tliD  C;rpriaiii  pcrcutit  ore  deam. 

The  doke  was,  it  seema,  remarkably  handsome  in  hia  person,  to 
irhidi  the  sectoid  line  has  reference. 


SEPTEM  STATES. 
Priua  parit  terras  tetas ;  sicoatq.ne  aeoaada ; 
Evocat  Abramum  dein  tertia;  quarta  relinqnit 
.XgTptam ;  templo  Solomonis  qninta  supersit ; 
Cynim  sexta  timet ;  Irotatar  septinia  Christo. 
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'His  TempelmanDi  numeris  descripsem  orbem, 
'Cum  sex  ceutuiiis  Judteo  milliii  seplem. 
Myriaa*  iEgypto  cessit  bis  septiiu  pij^ui. 
Myrias  adsciscit  sibi  Donagesima  aep^m 
Imperinm  qna  Turca"  ferox  ex«r€et  iniquum. 

Undecies  biDas  deeadas  et  miUia  septum 
Sortitar'  Pelopii  tellus  qtue  nomine  gaodet. 

H;riadas  decies  septem  Dnmerare  jubebit 
Pastor  Arabs :  decies  octo  aibi  Persa  reqairit. 
HTiiades  sibi  pulchra  dnas,  duo  tniUia  posdt 
Parthenope.    ''Novies  vnlt  tellus  mille  Sicana. 
*Papa  sno  regit  impem  ter  millia  qoisqwe. 
Cum  sex  centuriis  Domerat  sex  mUUa  Tmcos'. 
Ceutaria  ligatea*  aagent  duo  millia  quarta. 
CeuturisB  octavam  diadem  addit  Lucca"  secunde. 

)  To  the  kbore  lioei,  (wbich  tit  nDGDubed,  tiiii  cto,  theitJivc,  bt  onlj  offered 
u  a  fragment,)  in  the  doctor'*  naniucHpt,  «n  prefixed  tlie  wotdi "  Geognphui 
HctricL."  Ai  we  art  referred,  in  the  firtl  0/  the  venc*.  In  Templeinui,  ht 
tunug  fumiihed  the  numerical  compntationf  that  arc  the  lubject  of  them,  hk 
waA  hu  been,  accotdiiiglj,  conanlted,  the  title  <if  which  it,  a  new  Survey  of 
the  Globe;  and  iriiich  profewea  to  give  tn  Mcnnie  memontion  of  all  the  cm* 
piiet,  kingdomi,  and  Other  dindixii  thereoF,  in  the  iquare  milct  Aat  they  re- 
qtecdvely  contain.  On  comparitoa  of  the  tevenl  numben  in  thete  Tcrtes,  with 
thoie  let  down  byTempleman,  it  q)peari  that  nearly  half  of  them  tie  precitely 
the  tame ;  the  rert  are  not  quite  ki  exactly  done—For  the  convenience  of  the 
reader,  it  hat  been  thought  right  to  lubjiHa  each  nombet,  at  it  ttaodi  in  Ttffl. 
^eman'i  woiki,  to  thit  ia  Dr.  Johuoa's  vcnet  which  refen  to  it. 

<  In  thit  fiiM  article  that  it  venified,  there  it  an  accurate  coniafmity  in 
Dr.  Johnioa'i  number  to  Templeman't ;  who  lett  down  the  iqaare  milet  of 
Palettioe  at  7,600. 

•  Hi*  aqoare  milet  of  Egypt  are,  in  Tcmpleman,  140,700. 

^  Tie  whole  Turkish  empire,  in  Templeman,  it  computed  at  960,057  iqnare 

'  In  the  four  following  articlei,  the  numben  in  Templeman  and  in  Johmon'a 
venei  are  alike— We  find,  accordingly,  the  Uorea,  in  Templeman,  to  be  tel 
down  at  7,320  iquue  milet.— Arabia,  at  700,000.- Penia,  at  800,000.— and 
Naplet,  at  33,000. 

'  Sicily,  in  Trmpleman,  it  put  down  at  9,400. 

'  Tbt  popa't  dominion!,  at  14,868. 

'  Ttttcany,  at  6,640. 

(  Genoa,  in  Teaptemiin,  at  in  Johmon  likewite,  is  lel  down  at  2,400. 

^  Lticca,  It  38e. 
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Ut  dices,  spatiis  qtuun  latu  imperet  orfai 
'  Russia,  myriadas  ter  denas  lulde  trecentis. 
^SaTdiDiam  cnm  sejicentis  sex  millia  complent. 

Cum  sexa^nis,  dum  plura  recluserit  aetaB, 
.   Myriadas  ter  mille  homini  dat  terra'  colendas. 

Volt  sibi  vicenas  mUlesima  myrias  addi, 
Vicenis  quiaas,  Astam"  raetata  celebrem. 

Se  quiaqaagenis  octin^ntesima  juagit 
Hyriaa,  at  menti  pateat  lota  Africa"  doctce. 

Myriadas  septem  decies  Enropa*  dacentis 
£lt  quadragenis  quoque  ter  tria  millia  jimgit. 

Myriadas  denas  dat,  qninque  et  millia,  sexque 
Centiirias,  et  (res  decades  Europa  Britannis''. 

Ter  tria  myriadi  conjungit  millia  quartie, 
Centnrin  quarte  decades  quinqae'*  Anj^ia  nectit. 

Millia  myriadi  septem  foDcunda  seeundse 
Et  qnadragenb  decades  quioqne  addit  lerae'. 

Qningeotis  qnadra^nis  socialis  adauget 
Millia  Belga*  novem. 

Ter  sex  centurias  Hellandia  jactat  opima. 
Undecimam  Camber  volt  septem  millibus  addi.    ■ 


TRANSLATION  OV  DRYDEN'S  EPIGRAM  ON  MILTON. 
QuoB  laudat  vates,  Gnecus,  Romanua,  et  Angina, 
Tres  tria  temporibus  secla  dedere  snis. 

'  The  Rossiui  empire,  is  the  39th  plate  of  TempUuM,  <i  *et  down  U 
3,303,485  iqiure  milu. 
k  Sardinii,  in  Templemui,  m  likeviM  io  Johnion,  6,600. 
>  The  hibitable  Horld,  in  Templemftn,  ii  conpnled,  in  ■qnare  mila,  U 
30,666,806  iqutre  mile*. 
■■  Alia,  at  10,157,487.  <■  Afnca,  «t  8,G06,3Q8. 

•  Europe,  u  3,749,349. 

p  The  Britiah  doninioDa,  at  106,634, 

4  Ei^Und,  u  likenite  in  JohnioB'i  eipieniiNi  of  the  nunbcr,  U  49,460. 

'  inlud,  at  27,457. 

*  Id  the  three  rcmaiiing  iutancM,  which  nuke  the  whole  ihat  Dr.  Jtibs- 
um  appean  to  hare  tendeied  into  I^lin  vent,  we  find  the  nsmben  euctly 
^;ieeit^  with  thoM  oCTcnipleinu,  who  makci  Ifae  iqaue  miletof  the  United 
FroTiDca,  9640— of  tite  pnnince  of  H<dUad.  1800— and  of  Wtle^  7011. 
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Sublime  ingeniom  Gnecns ;  Romanus  habebat 
Carmen  grande  sonans ;  Ang'ins  ntrninqne  tuiit. 

Nil  majiu  natara  capit :  clarare  priores 
Qae  potnere  duos  tertins  uimB  habet. 


BFILOOOB  TO  THK  CARHBN  BfCULARK  OF  HORACE; 
PBSFORHBD  AT  FRBEHASONB*  HALL. 

Qu£  fausta  Rotns  dixit  Horatiaa, 
Hec  fausta  vobis  dicimas,  Angliee 
Opes,  triamphoa,  et  sabacti 
Tmperiam  pelagl  precantes. 

Such  strains  as,  mingled  with  the  lyre, 
Conld  Rome  with  future  greatness  fire. 
Ye  sons  of  Gngtand,  deign  to  hear,- 
Nor  think  our  wishes  less  uncere. 

Ma;  ye  the  varied  blessings  share 
Of  plenteous  peace  and  prosp'rous  war ; 
And  o'er  the  globe  extend  your  reign. 
Unbounded  masters  of  the  nuun ! 


TRANSLATION  OF  A  WBLSH   BPITAPH  (IN   HBRBBRT'b 
TRAVELS)  ON  PRINCB  HADOCK. 

Inclytus  hie  htares  magni  requiescit  Oeni, 
Confessas  tantnm  mente,  manaque,  patrem ; 

Servilem  tuti  cnltum  coDtempnit  agelli, 
Et  petiit  terras,  per  freta  tonga,  noTaa. 
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THE  HISTORY 


RASSELAS,    PRINCE   OF  ABISSINIA. 


PREFATORY  OBSERVATIONS. 

THsfollawingincomparable  tale  was  published  in  1759;  (uidth« 
ewlj  &miIUrity  with  eutem  manners,  wliich  Johnson  derired 
from  his  tianalation  of  &ther  Lobo's  travels  into  Abissinia,  may 
be  presumed  to  have  led  him  t«  fix  his  opening  scene  in  that 
oonntry ;  wbUe  Rassela  Christoa,  the  general  of  snitan  Seqaedi 
mentiaoed  in  that  work,  may  have  suggested  the  name  of  bis 
q>ecnlative  prince.  Rasselas  was  written  in  the  evenii^  of  a 
single  week,  and  sent  to  the  press,  in  portions,  with  the  amiable 
Tiew  of  de&ajing  the  fimeral  expwisw  of  the  aothcff'a  aged 
mother,  and  discHa^ing  her  Se/w  renuuniog  debta.  The  sum, 
bowerer,  which  be  receired  fw  it,  does  not  seon  large,  to  those 
who  know  its  snbaequent  ptqnilaritf.  None  of  bis  worlcs  has 
beoi  more  widely  ckculated ;  and  the  admiration,  which  it  baa 
^tracted,  in  almost  every  country  of  Europe,  provee,  that,  with 
all  its  depreasion  and  sadness,  it  does  utter  a  roice,  that  meets 
with  an  assenting  answer  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  have  tried  liie, 
and  found  its  emptineas.  Johnsoa's  view  of  our  lot  on  earth  waa 
always  gbxmy,  and  the  circumstances,  under  which  Ravelas  was 
oompwed,  wne  calculated  to  add  a  deepened  tii^  of  melanclMdy 
to  ita  speculaticHis  on  human  folly,  miauy,  or  malignity  Many 
of  the  suliijecta  discussed,  are  known  to  have  been  these  wbidi 
bad  agitated  J<duu(Mi'a  mind.  Ameng  ttm^n  is  the  qnuaLiMt, 
whether  the  departed  ever  revisit  the  jdaoes  that  knew  them 
OB  earth,  and  how  far  they  may  take  an  interest  in  the  welfare 
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of  those,  orer  whom  they  watched,  when  here.  We  ihall  else- 
where have  to  contempUte  the  nuwalist,  standing  on  the  bcvder 
of  his  mother's  grave,  and  ashing,  with  EUixiouB  agony,  whether 
that  dark  bourn,  once  passed,  tenninated  for  ever  the  carea  of 
maternity  and  love'.  The  frivolous  and  the  proud,  who  think 
'  not,  or  acknowledge  not,  that  there  are  secrets,  in  both  matter 
and  mind,  of  which  their  philosophy  has  not  dreamed,  may  smile 
at  what  they  may,  in  their  derision,  term  such  weak  and  idle 
inquiries.  But  on  them,  the  most  powerful  minds  that  ever 
illuminated  this  world,  have  fastened,  with  an  intense  curiosity; 
and,  owning  their  fears,  or  their  ignorance,  have  not  dared  to 
disavow  their  belief. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  Basselas  displays  life,  as  one  un- 
varied series  of  disappointments,  and  leaves  the  taind,  at  its 
close,  in  painful  depression.  This  effect  has  been  oonsida^  an 
evil,  and  regarded  even  as  similar  to  that  produced  by  the  doc- 
trines of  Voltaire,  Bolingbroke,  and  Rousseau,  who  combined 
every  thing  venerable  on  earth  with  ridicule,  treated  virtue  and 
vice,  with  equal  contemptuous  indifference,  and  laid  bare,  with 
.  cruel  mockery,  the  vanity  of  all  mortal  wishes,  prospects,  and 
pursuits.  Their  motive,  for  all  this,  we  need  not  pause,  in  this 
place,  to  examine.  But  a  distinction  may  be  made  between  the 
^elanchfJy  of  the  heart,  and  the  melancholy  of  the  mind :  while 
the  latter  is  sceptical,  sour,  and  misanthropic,  the  former  is  pas- 
sionate,  tender,  and  religious.  Those  who  are  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  one,  become  inactive,  morose,  or  heedless :  detecting 
the  follies  of  the  wisest  and  the  frailties  of  the  best,  they  scoff  at 
the  very  name  of  virtue ;  they  spurn,  as  visionary  and  weak,  every 
attempt  to  meliorate  man's  condition,  and  from  their  conviction 
of  the  earthward  tendency  of  his  mind,  they  bound  his  destiniea 
by  this  naiTow  world  and  its  concerns.     But  those  whoee  hearts 

■  8*eldl«r,N>,  41,  indhulelter  loMr.  ElphlmloDcOD  Ibecteath  irfhUmatlier. 

k  AhMut.  Ethic.  Nicb.  lib.  i.  c.  10.  1 1.  In  Bmtdw'i  (vnnaa  on  the  b»at^ 
qF  God,  proved  from  lupnnatiu*!  effect*,  Ari)tolla  ii  csUed  "the  leut  aedn- 
lous  «  hnciful  of  men." 
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■re  penetrated  with  »  feeling  for  human  infirmity  and  torrow, 
are  benerolent  and  active ;  cooaidering  man,  as  tfae  victim  <^  un, 
and  woe,  and  death,  for  a  cause  which  reason  cannot  unfold,  but 
which  religion  promises  to  terminate,  they  sooth  the  ahort-Uved 
disappcantments  of  life,  by  pointing  to  a  loitier  and  more  lasting 
state.  Candide  is  the  book  of  tlie  one  party,  Rasaelas  of  the 
other.  They  appeared  nearly  together;  they  exhibit  the  same 
picture  of  change,  and  misery,  and  crime.  But  the  one.  de< 
moraliaed  a  continent,  and  gave  birth  to  lust,  and  rapine,  and 
bloodshed ;  the  other  has  blessed  many  a  heart,  and  ^addened 
the  Tale  of  swrow,  with  many  a  rill  of  pure  and  living  water. 
Voltaire  may  be  likened  to  the  venomous  toed  of  eastern  alle-  ' 
gory,  which  extracts  a  deadly  poison  from  that  sunbeam  whidi ' 
bears  health,  and  light,  and  liA  to  all  beside :  the  philosopher, 
in  Raeselas,  like  some  holy  and  aged  man,  who  has  well  mgh  ran 
his  course,  in  recounting  the  toils  and  perils  of  his  pilgrimage, 
may  sodden  the  young  heart,  and  crush  the  fond  hopes  of  inex- 
perience ;  but,  while  he  wounds,  he  presents  the  antidote  and  the 
balm,  and  tells,  where  pnnnises  will  be  realized,  and  hopes  will 
no  more  be  disappointed.  We  have  ventured  to  detain  our 
readers  thus  long  from  Rasselas  itself,  because,  fitnn  its  similar 
view  of  life  with  the  sceptical  school,  many  well-intentioned  men 
have  apprehended,  its  effects  might  be  the  same.  We  have, 
therefore,  attempted  briefly  to  diatingoish  the  sources  whence 
these  different  writings  have  issued,  and,  we  trust,  we  have 
pointed  oat  their  remoteness  from  each  other.  And  we  do  not 
dwell  on  the  subject,  at  greater  length,  because  Johnson's  writings, 
in  various  parts,  will  require  our  attention  m  this  particular  head. 
To  be  restless  and  weary  of  the  dull  details  and  incomplete  en- 
joyments of  life,  is  common  to  all  lofty  minds.  Frederick  of 
Prussia  sought,  in  the  bosom  of  a  cold  philosophy,  to  chill  every 
generous  impulse,  and  each  warm  aspiration  ailer  immortality; 
but  be  painfully  felt,  how  inefficient  was  grandeur,  or  power,  to 
fill  the  heart,  and  plaintively  exclaimed  to  Maupertuis,  "Que 
notre  vie  est  peu  de  chose ;"  all  is  vanity.     The  philosophy  of 
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RaaaelUj  bowerer,  tbongb  it  prooounce*  on  the  luuatb&ctory 
nature  of  «11  human  enjoyments,  and  thongfa  its  peroMl  m^ 
check  the  worldling  in  his  mirth,  snd  hring  down  the  mi^ily 
in  his  pride,  does  not,  with  the  philosophic  conqueror,  BoUenly 
deapoir,  but  gently  sooths  the  mourner,  by  the  pnepect  of  a  final 
recompense  and  repose.  Its  pages  inculcate  the  same  lessoa,  m 
those  of  the  Rambler,  but  "the  precept,  which  is  t«dious  in  a 
formal  essay,  may  acquire  attractions  in  a  tale,  and  the  sober 
charms  of  truth  be  divested  of  their  austerity  by  the  graces  of 
innocent  fiction'."  We  may  obaerre,  in  condnsion,  that  the 
abrupt  termination  of  Rnirirltin.  so  left,  according  to  sir  John 
Hawkins,  by  its  author,  to  admit  of  continuation,  and  its  un- 
broken gloom,  induced  Mns  B.  Cornelia  Knigfat  to  present  to 
the  public  a  tale,  entitled  Dinarbas,  to  exhibit  the  fiurer  view  of 
life. 

•  Se«  Dnke'*  SpecoUtor,  1790,  N<>.  1. 
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RASSELAS,  PRINCE  OF  ABISSINIA. 


CHAP.  I. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  A  PALAOB  IN  A  VALL.BY. 

Yb,  who  listeii,  with  credulity,  to  the  Thiapen  of  fancy, 
and  pursue,  vith  eagerness,  the  phuitoms  of  hope ;  who 
expect,  that  age  will  perform  the  promises  of  yooth,  and 
that  the  deficiencies  of  the  present  day  will  be  supplied 
by  the  morrow ;  attend  to  the  history  of  Basselas,  prince 
of  Abissinia. 

Kasselas  was  the  fourth  son  of  the  mighty  emperour,  in 
whose  dominions  the  father  of  waters  begins  his  course ; 
whose  bounty  pours  down  the  streams  of  plenty,  and  scat- 
ters over  half  the  world  the  harvests  of  Egypt. 

According  to  the  custom,  which  has  descended,  from  age 
to  age,  among  the  mooorchs  of  the  torrid  zone,  Basselas 
was  confined  in  a  private  palace,  with  the  other  sons  and 
daughters  of  Abissinian  royalty,  till  the  order  of  succesrioB 
should  call  him  to  the  throne. 

The  place,  which  the  wisdom,  or  policy,  of  antiquity  had 
destined  for  the  residence  of  the  Abissinan  princes,  was  a 
spacious  valley  in  the  kingdom  of  Amhara,  surrounded,  on 
every  side,  by  mountains,  of  which  the  summits  overhang 
the  middle  part  The  only  passage,  by  which  it  could  be 
entered,  was  a  cavern  that  passed  under  a  rock,  of  which 
it  has  been  loog  disputed,  whether  it  was  the  work  of 
nature,  or  of  human  industry.  The  oatlet  of  the  cavern 
was  concealed  by  a  thick  wood,  and  the  mouth,  which  <qtened 
into  the  valley,  was  closed  with  gates  of  iron,  foiled  by 
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the  artificers  of  ancient  days,  so  massy,  that  no  man  eould, 
without  the  help  of  engines,  open  or  shut  them. 

From  the  moantaus,  cmi  every  side,  rivnlets  descended, 
that  filled  all  the  valley  with  rerdure  and  fertility,  and 
formed  a  lake  in  the  middle,  inhabited  by  fish  of  every 
species,  and  frequented  by  every  fovl,  whom  nature  has 
tan^t  to  dip  the  wing  in  water.  This  lake  discharged  its 
snperfluities  by  a  stream,  which  entered  a  dark  cleft  of 
the  mountain,  on  the  northern  side,  and  fell,  with  dreadful 
noise,  from  precipice  to  precipice,  till  it  was  heard  no 

The  sides  of  the  monntains  were  covered  with  trees ; 
the  banks  of  the  brooks  were  diversified  with  fioweis ;  -t 
every  blast  shook  spices  from  the  rocks ;  and  every  month 
dropped  fruits  upon  the  ground.  All  animals  that  bite  the 
grass,  (M-  browfie  the  shrub,  whether  wild  or  tame,  wandered 
in  this  extennve  circuit,  secured  from  beasts  of  prey,  by 
the  mountains  which  confined  them.  On  one  part,  were 
flocks  and  herds  feeding  in  the  pastures ;  on  another,  all 
the  beasts  of  chose  frisking  in  the  lawns ;  the  sprightly  ~ 
kid  was  bounding  on  the  rocks,  the  «nbtle  monkey  frolick-  '^ 
ii^  in  the  trees,  and  the  solemn  elephant  reposing  m  the 
shade.  AILllUL  diversities  of  the  world  were^bron^t  to- 
gether, .tiifi_hl6!!sings  of  nature  were  soUectedt  .a^~tts 
-  evils,  extracted  tmi  excluded. 

The  valley,  wide  and  fruitful,  supplied  its  inhabitants 
with  the  necessaries  of  life ;  and  all  delights  .and  snper-1  - 
flnities  were  added,  at  the  annual  visit  which  the  emperonr 
paid  bis  children,  when  the  iron  gate  was  opened  to  the 
sonnd  of  musiok ;  and  during  eight  days  every  one,  that 
resided  in  the  valley,  was  required  to  propose  whatever 
might  oontribote  to  make  seclusion  pleasant,  to  fill  ap  the 
vacancies  of  attention,  and  lessen  the  tedionsness  of  time. 
Every  desire  was  immediately  granted.  All  the  artificers 
of  pleasure  were  called  to  gladden  tiie  festivity ;  the  mnsi> 
eians  exerted  the  power  of  harmony,  and  the  dancers 
^wed  their  activity  before  the  princes,  in  hope  that  they 
should  pass  their  lives  in  this  blissful  c^tivity,  to  which 
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those  only  were  admitted,  whose  performance  wiu  thought 
able  to  add  novelty  to  Inxnry,  Such  was  the  appearance 
of  secnrity  and  delight,  vhich  this  retirement  afforded,  that 
tfaey,  to  wb(»n  it  was  new,  ahways  desired,  that  it  might  he 
perpetaal ;  and,  as  those,  on  whom  the  iron  gate  had  once 
closed,  were  never  suffered  to  retttm,  the  effect  of  long 
experience  could  not  be  known.  Thus  every  year  pro- 
duced new  schemes  of  d^ight,  and  new  competitors  fat 
imprisonment. 

The  palace  stood  on  an  eminence,  raised  about  thirty 
paces  above  the  surface  of  the  Uke.  It  was  divided  into 
many  squares  or  conrts,  btdit  with  greater  or  less  magnifi- 
cence, according  to  the  rank  of  those  for  whom  they  were 
designed.  The  roofs  were  tamed  into  arches  of  (Qfissy  stone, 
joined  by  a  cement  that  grew  harder  by  time;  and  the  build- 
ing stood,  from  century  to  century,  deriding  the  solstitial 
rains  and  equinoctial  hurricanes,  without  need  of  reparation. 

This  house,  which  was  so  large,  as  to  be  fully  known  toV 
none,  but  some  ancient  officers,  who  successively  inherited  \ 
the  secrets  of  the  place,  was  built,  as  if  suspicion  herself  had  I 
dictated  the  plan.     To  every  room  there  was  an  open  and 
secret  passage,  every  square  had  a  communication-  with 
the  rest,  either  from  the  upper  stories,  by  private  galleries, 
or,  by  subterranean  passages,  from  the  lower  apartments. 
Many  of  the  columns  had  unsuspected  cavities,  in  which  a 
long  race  of  monarchs  had  reposited  Uteir  treasures.  They 
then  closed  up  the  opening  with  marble,  which  was  never 
to  be  removed,  but  in  the  utmost  exigencies  of  the  king- 
dom ;  end  recorded  their  accumulations  in  a  book,  which 
was  itself  concealed  in  a  tower  not  entered,  but  by  the  em- 
perour,  attended  by  the  prince,  who  stood  next  in  succea- 
sios. 

CHAP.  II. 

THE  DISCONTENT  OP  RASSELAb  IN  THE  HAPPY 

VALLEY. 

Herb  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Abissinia,  lived  only  to 

know  the  softvidssitudes  of  pleasure  and  repose,  attended 
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by  all  that  were  skilful  to  delight.  Bod  gratified  with  what- 
ever the  Beuses  can  enjoy.  They  wandered  in  gardens  of 
fragrance,  and  slept  in  the  fortresses  of  secority.  Everj 
art  was  practised,  to  make  them  pleased  with  their  own 
condition.  The  sages,  who  instructed  them,  told  them  of 
nothing  bat  the  miseries  of  pnblick  life,  and  described  all 
beyond  the  mountains,  as  regions  of  calamity,  where  discord 
was  always  raging,  and  where  man  preyed  uprni  man. 

To  heighten  their  opinion  of  their  own  felicity,  they 
were  daily  entertained  with  songs,  the  subject  of  which  was 
the  happy  valley.  Tiieir  appetites  were  excited,  by  fre- 
quent enumerations  of  different  enjoyments,  and  revelry 
and  merriment  was  the  business  of  every  hour,  from  the 
dawn  of  morning,  to  the  close  of  even. 

These  methods  were,  generally,  snccesafnl ;  few  of  the 
princes  had  ever  wished  to  enlarge  their  bounds,  but  passed 
their  lives  in  full  conviction,  that  they  had  all  within  their 
reach  that  art  or  nature  could  beatow,  and  pitied  those, 
whom  fate  had  excluded  from  this  seat  of  tranquillity,  as 
the  sport  of  chance,  and  the  slaves  of  misery. 
f  Thus,  diey  rose  in  the  mortuDg,  and  lay  down  at  night, 
!  pleased  with  each  other  and  with  themselves,  all  but  Ra»- 
V'selas,  who,  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  began  to 
withdraw  himself  inmi  their  pastimes  and  assemblies,  and 
tcLjdfilighLia.  solitary  walks,  and  silent  meditation.  He 
often  sat  before  tables,  covered  with  luxuryTiSdTDrgot  to 
taste  the  dainties  that  were  placed  before  him :  he  rose 
abruptiy  in  the  midst  of  the  song,  and  hastily  retired  be- 
yond the  sound  of  musick.  His  attendants  observed  the 
change,  and  endeavoured  to  renew  his  love  of  pleasure : 
he  neglected  their  officiousness,  repulsed  their  invitations, 
and  spent  day  after  day,  on  the  banks  of  rivulets,  sheltered 
with  trees ;  where  he  sometimes  listened  to  the  birds  ia 
the  branches,  sometimes  observed  the  fish  playing  in  the 
stream,  and  anon  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  pastures  and 
mountains  filled  with -animals,  of  winch  some  were  bitiqg 
the  herbage,  and  some  sleeping  among  the  bushes. 

This  singularity  of  his  humour  made  him  mueh  ob- 
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wrred.  One  of  the  sages,  in  whose  coDvenation  he  had 
formerly  de%hted,  followed  him  secretly,  id  hope  of  dis- 
eoverin^  the  cause  of  his  disqniet.  Rasselas,  who  knew 
not  that  any  ^e  was  near  him,  having,  for  some  time,  fixed 
la»  eyes  opon  the  goats  that  were  browsing  among  the 
rocks,  began  to  compare  their  condition  with  his  own. 

"  What,"  sfud  he,  "  makes  the  difference  between  man  ^1  ' 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  animal  creation  ?  Every  beast,  that  || 
strays  beside  me,  has  the  same  corporal  necessities  with  / 
myself;  he  is  hungry,  and  crops  the  grass,  he  is  thirs^ 
and  drinks  the  stream,  bis  thirst  and  hunger  are  i^peased, 
he  is  satisfied  and  sleeps :  be  rises  again  and  is  hungry,  be 
is  again  fed,  and  b  at  rest.  I  am  hungry  and  thirsty,  like 
him,  but  when  thirst  and  hunger  cease,  I  am  not  at  rest ; 
I  am,  like  him,  pained  with  want,  but  am  not,  like  him, 
satisfied  with  fUness.  The  intermediate  hoars  are  tedions 
and  gloomy;  I  long  again  to  be  haugry,  that  I  may  again 
quicken  my  attention.  The  birds  peck  the  berries,  or  the 
com,  and  fly  away  to  the  groves,  where  tbey  sit,  in  seem- 
ing h^piness,  on  the  branches,  and  waste  their  Uvea  in 
toning  one  nnvaried  series  of  sonnds.  I,  likewise,  can  call 
the  lutanist  and  the  singer,  but  the  sounds,  that  pleased 
me  yesterday,  weary  me  to-day,  and  will  grow  yet  more 
wearisome  to-mcorow.  I  can  discover  within  me  no  power 
of  perception,  which  is  not  glutted  with  its  proper  pleasure, 
yet  T  do  not  feel  myself  delighted.  Man  surely  has  some 
latent  sense,  for  which  this  place  affords  no  gratification; 
,or  he  has  some  desires,  distinct  from  sense,  which  must  be 
satisfied,  before  he  can  be  happy." 

After  this,  he  lifted  op  his  bead,  and  seeing  the  moon 
rising,  walked  towards  the  paUce.  As  he  passed  through 
the  fields,  and  saw  the  animals  around  him,  "  Ye,"  said  he, 
"  are  happy,  and  need  not  envy  me,  that  walk  thus  among 
you,  burdened  with  myself;  nor  do  I,  ye  gentle  beings, 
envy  your  felicity;  for  it  is  not  the  felicity  of  man.  I 
have  many  distresses,  from  which  ye  are  free;  I  fear  pain, 
when  I  do  not  feel  it;  I  sometimes  shrink  at  evils  recol- 
lected, and  sometimes  start  at  evils  anticipated:  surely  the 
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equity  of  providence  has  balanced  peculiar  sufferings  with 
pecuKar  eDJoyments." 

With  observations  like  these,  the  prioce  amused  himself, 
as  he  returned,  uttering  them  with  a  plaintive  voice,  yet 
with  a  look,  that  dbcovered  him  to  feel  scane  complacence 
in  his  own  perspicacity,  and  to  receive  some  solace  of  the 
miseries  of  life,  from  consciousDess  of  the  delicacy  with 
which  he  felt,  and  the  eloquence  with  which  he  bewiuled 
them.  He  mingled,  cheerfully,  in  the  diversions  of  the 
evening,  and  all  rejoiced  to  find,  that  his  heart  was 
lightened. 


THE  WANTS  OP  HIM  THAT  WANTS  NOTHINO. 

On  the  next  day,  his  old  instructer,  imagining  that  he  had 
now  made  himself  acquainted  with  his  disease  of  mind,  was 
in  ho^  of  curing  it  by  counsel,  and  officiously  sought  an 
opportunity  of  conference,  which  the  prince,  having  long 
considered  him,  as  one  whose  intellects  were  exhausted, 
was  not  very  willing  to  afford :  "  Why,"  said  he,  "  does  this 
man  thus  obtrude  upon  me?  shall  I  be  never  snfTered  to 
forget  those  lectures,  which  pleased,  only  while  they  were 
new,  and  to  become  new  again,  must  be  forgotten!"  He 
then  walked  into  the  wood,  and  composed  himself  to  his 
usual  meditations,  when,  before  his  thoughts  had  taken  any 
settled  form,  he  perceived  his  pursuer  at  his  side,  and  was, 
at  first,  prompted,  by  his  impatience,  to  go  hastily  away ;  but, 
being  unwilling  to  offend  a  man,  whom  be  had  ouce  reve- 
renced, and  still  loved,  he  invited  him  to  sit  down  with  him 
on  the  bank. 

The  old  man,  thus  encouraged,  began  to  lament  the 
change,  which  had  been  lately  observed  in  the  prince,  and 
to  inquire,  why  he  so  often  retired  from  the  pleasures  of 
the  palace,  to  loneliness  and  silence.  "  I  fly  from  plea- 
sure," said  the  prince,  "  because  pleasure  has  ceased  (o 
please;  I  am  lonely,  because  T  am  miserable,  and  am  un- 
willing to  cloud,  with  my  presence,  the  happiness  of  others." 
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"^  Tou,  sir,"  said  the  sage,  "  ai«  the  first  vho  has  com- 
plained of  misery  in  the  happy  valley.  I  hope  to  convince 
you,  that  your  complaints  have  no  real  cause.  You  are 
here  in  full  possession  of  all  that  the  emperour  of  Abissinia 
ean  bestow;  here  is  neither  labour  to  be  endured,  nor  dan- 
ger to  be  dreaded,  yet  here  is  all  that  labour  or  danger  can 
procure  Or  purchase.  Look  round,  and  tell  me  which  of 
your  wants  is  without  supply:  if  you  want  nothing,  how 
are  you  unhappy?" 

"  That  I  want  nothing,"  said  the  prince,  "  t>r  that  Ix. 
know  not  what  I  waut,  is  the  cause  of  my  complaint;  if  I  y 
bad  any  known  want,  I  should  have  a  certain  wish;  that 
wish  would  excite  endeavour,  and  I  should  not  then  re- 
pine to  see  the  sun  move  so  slowly  towards  the  western 
mountain,  or  lament  when  the  day  breaks,  and  sleep  will 
DO  longer  hide  me  from  myself.  .When  I  see  the  kids  and 
the  lambs  chasing  one  another,  I  fancy,  thal_I..aliQuId  be 
happy,  if  I  had  something  to  puraae.  Bat,  possessing  all 
that  I  can  want,  1  find  one  day  and  one  hour  exactly  like 
another,  except  that  the  latter  is  still  more  tedious  than  the 
former.  Let  your  experience  inform  me,  how  the  day  may 
now  seem  as  short  as  in  my  childhood,  while  nature  was 
yet  fresh,  and  every  motbent  showed  me  what  I  never  had 
observed  before.  I  have  already  enjoyed  too  much;  give 
me  something  to  desire,"  -  ■' 

The  old  man  was  surprised  at  this  new  species  of  afflic- 
tion, and  knew  not  what  to  reply,  yet  was  unwilling  to  be 
silent.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  if  yon  had  seen  tiie  miseries  of 
the  world,  you  would  know  how  to  value  your  present 
state."  "  Now,"  said  die  prince,  "  you  have  given  me 
Mmething  to  desire ;  I  shall  long  to  se^  fh°  —""jii  ^f  thn 
world,  since  the  sight  of  them  is  necessary  to  happiness." 

CHAP.  IV. 

THE  FBINCB  CONTINUBS  TO  ORIKVB  AND  MUSB. 

At  this  time  the  soand  of  musick  proclaimed  the  hour  of 
repast,  and  the  conversation  was  concluded.     The  old  man 
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went  away,  sufficiently  diacontetited,  to  find  that  his  r 
iogs  bad  produced  the  only  coDclwioo  which  they  were 
intended  to  prevent.  But,  in  the  decline  of  life,  sbune  and 
'.'  grief  are  of  short  duration;  whether  it  be,  that  we  bear 
easily  what  we  have  borne  long,  or  that;  finding  ourselves 
iu  age  less  regarded,  we  less  regard  others;  or  that  we 
look  with  slight  regard  upon  afflictions,  to  which  we  know 
that  the  hand  of  death  is  about  to  put  an  end.   -' 

The  prince,  whose  views  were  extended  to  a  wider 
space,  could  not  speedily  quiet  his  emotions.  He  had 
been  before  terrified  at  the  length  of  fife  which  nature 
promised  him,  because  he  considered,  that  in  a  long  time 
much  must  be  endured;  he  now  rejoiced  in  his  youth, 
because  in  many  years  mnch  might  be  done. 

.This  first  beam  of  hope,  that  had  been  ever  darted  into 
his  mind,  rekindled  youth  in  his  cheeks,  and  doubled  the 
lustre  of  his  eyes.  He  was  fired  with  the  desire  of  doing 
something,  though  he  knew  not  yet,  with  distinctness, 
either  end  or  means. 

He  was  now  no  longer  gloomy  and  upsocial;  but,  con- 
sidering himself  as  master  of  a  secret  stock  of  happiness, 
which  he  could  enjoy  only  by  concealing  it,  he  afifected  to 
be  busy  in  all  schemes  of^veniQD,  and  endeavoured  to 
make  others  pleased  with  the  state,  of  which  he  himself  was 
weary.  But  pleasures  never  can  be  so  multiplied  or  con- 
tinued, as  not  to  leave  much  of  life  unemployed ;  there- 
were  many  hours,  both  of  the  night  and  day,  which  be 
could  spend,  without  suspicion,  in  solitary  thought.  The 
load  of  life  was  much  lightened :  be  went  eagerly  into  the 
assemblies,  because  be  supposed  the  frequency  of  bis  pre- 
sence necessary  to  the  success  of  his  purposes;  he  retired 
gladly  to  privacy,  because  be  had  now  a  subject  of 
thought. 

Hi»'ehie£_amnsejQexLt_sM..tff  .fiicture   to   himself  that 
wtrld.w^'llLbP  had  npvpr  tfttn ;  fir  place  himself  in  va- 
rions  conditions ;  tq  be  *u*aBided  in  imaginary  difficulties,    , 
and  to  be  engaged  in  wild  adventures:   but  bis  benevo- 
lence always  terminated  bis  projects  in  the  relief  of  dia- 
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tress,  Ute  detection  of  fraud,  the  defeat  of  oppression,  and 
tbe  difinsioD  of  happiness. 

Thus  passed  twenty  months  of  theJifa^oCQasaelaa.    He 
busied  himself  so  intensely  in  ^ionary  bostt^^  that  he   ' 
for^t  his  real  solitude,  and,  uniSst-  hwriy  -pYeparatioDS 
for  the  various  iacidents  of  human  afikirs,  neg'lected  to 
CMisider,  by  what  means  he  should  mingle  with  mankind. 

One  day,  as  he  was  sitting  on  a  bank,  he  feigned  to 
himself  an  orphan  vii^^  robbed  of  her  little  portion  by  a 
treacherona  lorer,  and  crying  after  him,  for  restitution  and 
redress.  So  stroi^ly  was  the  image  impressed  upon  his 
mind,  that  he  started  up  in  the  maid's  defence,  and  ran 
fonrard  to  leixe  the  planderer,  with  all  the  eagerness  of 
real  pursuit  Fear  naturally  quickens  the  Sight  of  guilt : 
Basselas  could  not  catch  the  fugitive  with  hb  utmost  ef- 
fwta ;  bat,  resolving  to  weary,  by  perseverance,  him  whom 
he  could  not  surpass  in  speed,  he  pressed  on  till  tbe  foot  ' 
of  the  mountain  stopped  his  course. 

Here  he  recollected  himself,  and  smiled  at  his  own  use- 
less impetuosity.  Then,  raising  his  eyes  to  the  mountain, 
"  Ttus,"  said  he,  "  is  the  fatal  obstacle  that  hinders,  at  once, 
the  enjoyment  of  pleasure,  and  the  exercise  of  virtae. 
How  long  is  it  that  my  hopes  and  wishes  have  flown  be- 
yond this  boundary  of  my  life,  which,  yet,  I  never  have 
attempted  to  surmount !" 

Struck  with  this  reflection,  he  sat  down  to  muse ;  and 
remembered,  that,  since  he  first  resolved  to  escape  from 
his  confinement,  the  sun  had  passed  twice  over  him  in  lus 
annual  course.  He  now  felt  a  degree  of  regret,  with 
which  he  had  never  been  betere  acquainted.  He  con- 
sidered, how  much  might  have  been  done  in  the  time  which 
had  passed,  and  left  nothing  real  behind  it  He  com- 
pared twenty  months  with  the  life  of  man.  "  In  life," 
said  he,  "  is  not  to  be  cpunted  the  ignorance  of  infancy, 
or  imbecility  of  age.  We  ar^  long,  befwe  we  are  able  to 
think,  and  we  soon  cease  from  the  power  of  acting.  The 
true  period  (tf  human  existence  may  be  reasonably  esti- 
mated at  forty  years,  of  which  I  have  mused  away  the 
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four  and  tventieth  part.  What  I  have  lost  wu  certaui, 
for  I  have  certainly  possessed  it ;  bnt  of  tweaty  months  to 
come,  Tho  can  assure  meV 

The  coDscioDsness  of  his  own  folly  pierced  Um  deeply, 
fuad^he  WUs  luiig^Tefore  he  could  be  recoacileit  lu  hiiufflK 
"The  rest  of  my  time,"  said  be,  "has  been  lost,  by  the 
crime  or  folly  of  my  ancestors,  and  the  absurd  institu- 
tiona  of  my  country ;  I  remember  it  with  disgnst,  yet 
without  remorse  :  bnt  the  months  that  have  passed,  sinea 
new  light  darted  into  my  soul,  since  I  formed  a  scheme  of 
reasonable  felicity,  have  been  squandered  by  my  own 
fanlL  I  have  loat  that  which  can  nerer  be  restored:  I 
have  seen  the  sun  rise  and  set  for  twenty  months,  an  idle 
gazer  on  the  light  of  heaven :  in  this  time,  the  birds  have 
left  the  nest  of  their  mother,  and  committed  themselves  to 
the  woods  and  to  the  skies :  the  kid  has  forsaken  the  teat, 
and  learned,  by  degrees,  to  climb  the  rocks,  in  quest  of 
independent  sustenance.  I  only  have  made  no  advances, 
bat  am  still  helpless  and  ignorant.  The  moon,  by  more 
than  twenty  changes,  admonished  me  of  the  Qux  of  life; 
the  stream,  that  rolled  before  my  feet,  upbraided  my  in- 
activity. I  sat  feasting  on  intellecto^  luxury,  regardless 
«like  of  the  examples  of  the  earth,  and  the  instructions  of 
the  planets.  Twen^  months  are  passed ;  who  shall  restore 
them!" 

These  sorrowAil  meditotions  fastened  npon  his  mind ; 
he  passed  four  months,  in  resolving  to  lose  no  more  time  in 
idle  resolves,  and  was  awakened  to  more  vigorous  exer- 
tion, by  hearing  a  maid,  who  had  broken  a  porcelain  cup, 
-remark,  that  what  cannot  be  repaired  is  not  to  be  regretted. 

Tbia  was  obvious ;  and  Rasselas  reproached  himself, 
that  he  had  not  discovered  it,  having  not  known,  or  not 
I  considered,  how  many  useful  tunts  are  obtained  by  chance, 
and  bow  often  the  mind,  hoTried  by  her  own  ardour  to 
i  distant  views,  neglects  the  trutha  that  lie  open  before  her. 
He,  for  a  few  hours,  regretted  his  regret,  and  from  that 
time  bent  his  whole  mind  upon  the  means  of  escapiqg 
from  the  valley  of  ha|q>ine8S. 
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Hb  nov  found,  thtt  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  eSeet 
that  which  it  wai  very  easy  to  supposo  effected.  Whea 
he  looked  round  about  him,  he  saw  himself  oonfined  by 
the  bars  of  nature,  which  had  never  yet  been  broken,  md 
by  the  ^te,  through  which  none,  that  once  had  passed  it, 
were  ever  able  to  return.  He  was  now  impatient  as  an 
eagle  in  u  grate.  He  passed  week  after  week  in  clamberug 
the  mountains,  to  see  if  there  was  any  aperture  which  tlie 
bushes  mi{^t  conceal,  but  found  all  the  summits  iaacoasai- 
ble  by  their  prominenee.  The  iron  gate  he  dexpaired  to 
open ;  for  it  was  not  only  secured  #ith  all  the  power  of 
art,  but  was  always  watched  by  successive  sentinels,  and 
was,  by  its  position,  exposed  to  the  perpetual  observation 
of  all  die  inhabitants. 

He  theo  examined  the  cavern  through  whk^  the  waten 
of  the  lake  were  discharged ;  and,  looking  down,  at  a  time 
when  the  sun  shone  strongly  upou  its  moutb,  he  disco- 
fered  it  to  be  full  of  broken  rodu,  which,  though  thc^ 
pennitted  the  stream  to  flow  throuj^  many  narrow  pas- 
sages, would  stop  any  body  of  solid  bulk.  He  returned 
discouraged  and  dejected ;  but,  having  now  known  tha 
blessing  of  hope,  resolved  never  to  despair. 

In  these  fruitless  searches  he  ^>eat  ten  months.  The 
time,  however,  passed  cheerfiilly  away :  in  the  morning  be 
rose  with  new'  hope,  in  the  evening  applauded  his  own 
diligence,  and  in  the  night  slept  sound  after  his  fatjgae. 
He  met  a  thousand  amusements,  which  beguiled  his  la- 
bour, and  diversified  his  thoughts.  He  discerned  the  va- 
rious inatfocta  of  animals,  and  properties  of  plants,  and 
found  the  place  replete  with  wonders,  of  which  he  par- 
posed  to  solace  himself  with  the  contemplation,  if  h« 
should  aover  be  able  to  accomplish  his  flight ;  rejoicing 
that  his  endeavonra,  tboagb  yet  unsuccessful,  had  supplied 
hua  with  a  source  of  inexhaustible  isquiry. 
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CHAP.  \X 

A   f/lfc^EBTATIOt  OS  THE  ART  OP  FLTIXC. 

A«o«c  tli«  MrC*'Jt  Hat  kad  b4«B  ^'.ukA  ioto  the  h^py 
vstiUfj.  tif  hiif/ar  f'«r  tbe  ac««iBiD''fd>iDoB  and  pleasure  of  rts 
mha^^tant*,  »»  a  buu>  MBiiMut  for  kk  kaowied^  of  tke 
ttf^.iasiirk  powfrn,  *Ur  bad  contrived  maar  eneines,  botk 
«f  OM  and  reCT«atioD.  Bj  a  «  b«r^l,  which  the  ftrcaa  toni- 
«d,  be  Torced  the  vater  into  a  tower,  vbence  it  vas  dis- 
tribnt«d  to  all  tbe  apartments  of  Ibe  palace.  He  elected 
a  pa«ilion  m  tbe  i^deo.  aroaod  which  he  kept  tbe  air 
always  ewA  br  artificial  ibowen.  One  of  the  grores,  ap* 
propriated  to  tbe  ladies,  waa  ventilated  by  Gun,  To  which 
tbe  rivulet,  that  ran  throagh  it,  gave  a  constant  motion; 
md  instruments  of  soft  mosick  were  placed  at  proper  dis- 
tances, o(  winch  some  played  by  tbe  impulse  of  tbe  wind, 
md  some  by  the  power  irf'  the  stream. 

This  artist  was,  sonetimes,  visited  by  Bassetas,  who  was 
pleased  with  every  kind  of  knowledge,  imagining  that  tbe 
time  would  come,  when  all  his  acquisitions  should  be  of  use 
to  hin  in  tbe  open  world.  He  came  one  day  to  amuse  him- 
self in  his  usual  manner,  and  found  the  master  busy  in 
building  a  sailing  chariot :  he  saw  that  die  design  was 
practicable  upon  a  level  surface,  and,  with  expressions  of 
great  esteem,  solicited  its  completion.  The  workman  was 
pleased  to  find  himself  so  much  regarded  by  the  prince, 
and  resolved  to  gain  yet  higher  bonoun.  "  Sir,"  said  he, 
"  yoa  have  seen  but  a  small  part  of  what  ttie  mechanick 
sciences  can  perform.    I  have  been  long  of  opiraon,  that 
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Mjeans  BMid  mwi  cn»  or  fivvBBil.'' 

l^s  kat  rpfcjkijini  tie  IR3KV «  4ifs3cv  ^c'  ftissm:  tW 

ptrfw«J-  W  va»  v::  Isc  to  fiacT  tk^  W  o?«'a1  Ah  «hw^; 
iM  rm^tW  »  sq^irr  frnfev.  WtV'vv  hv  s»fFnv4  bif>r  K> , 
afic<  In  bj  disBppinnwvi.  ~  I  aB  atnMi."  smI  W  t* 
the  anist.  -*  tku  j««r  nwr-mtkia  pn-T«il$  otm-  \v>«r  «i.ilt. 
ami  tkai  lo*  bov  tell  Be  ratkn-  wktt  jw  «»k.  tk*B  vhM 
pm  kBoar.  Envy  aBtm^  ba  hs  irln»e«l  «sjj:««4  kun  ^ 
Ikt  hMi  harr  tW  air.  and  naa  and  W«als  tW  ««itk*— 
**  So.'  r«|ified  tke  Mrihaai  t  **  fishes  haw  tW  valvr.  w 
whirk,  jet,  beasts  caa  swim  by  Batarr,  Mtd  ««i  bT  «rt.  H* 
tbalc^  svn  seeds  aot  despav  toflr:  ta  iai»  b  to  ir  Mi 
a  yiOMet  Said,  and  to  St  is  to  saw  ia  a  sabtfer.  Wp  ara 
odIt  to  propoftioB  oar  poarr  efiwiitfrt  la  ^  diffpfWil 
deBn^ofMatlertbroa^.vbwb  veafe  topass.  Yoa  aill 
be,  DOcosanlT.  apborae  by  &e  air.  if  na  ma  rcaev  aa<r 
■apohe  apoB  it.  Aster  thw  Ae  air  <•■  ree«de  firoM  tb* 


"  Bat  Ibe  exenise  of  sviniau^.'  said  di«  piinev.  *'  » 
very  Uwcioa* ;  tte  stmugest  Unbs  are  aoon  wgaoed ;  1 
an  afraid,  dtd  act  of  lyin^  vUl  he  yet  more  violent,  awl 
wi^s  will  be  of  Bo  great  use,  nnless  we  raa  Ay  further 
than  we  can  swinu' 

"  1^  labour  of  linng  from  Uke  groaad,'  uid  the  artitt, 
"  will  be  great,  as  we  see  it  in  the  heavier  domettiok  (bwlat 
but  as  we  mount  higher,  the  earth's  a(traetion,  and  the 
body's  gravity,  will  be  gradually  dimioished,  till  we  shall 
arrive  at  a  region,  where  the  man  will  float  in  the  air  with- 
out any  tendency  to  fall ;  do  care  will  then  be  necessary 
but  to  move  forwards,  which  the  gentlest  impulse  will 
effect.  Yon,  sir,  whose  curiouty  is  so  extensive,  will  ea- 
sily  coaoeive  with  what  pleasure  a  philosopher,  furnished 
with  wings,  and  hovering  in  the  sky,  would  see  the  earth, 
and  aH  its  inhabituts,  rolling  beneath  him,  and  presenting 
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But  his  original  cnriosity  was  not  yet  abated ;  he  re- 
solved to  obtain  some  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  men.  His 
wish  stilt  coQtiuued,  but  his  hope  grew  less.  He  ceased 
to  survey  any  lunger  the  walls  of  his  prison,  and  spared  to 
'search,  by  new  toils,  for  interstices  which  he  knew  could 
oot  be  found ;  yet  determined  to  keep  his  design  always 
in  view,  and  lay  hold  on  any  expedient  that  time  should 
offer. 

CHAP.  VI. 

A  DISSERTATION  ON  THE  ART  OF  FLYING. 

Among  the  artists  Uiat  had  been  allured  into  the  happy 
valley,  to  labour  for  the  accommodation  and  pleasure  of  its 
inhabitants,  was  a  man  eminent  for  his  knowledge  of  the 
mecfaanick  powers^  who  had  contrived  many  engines,  both 
of  use  and  recreation.  By  a  wheel,  which  the  stream  turn- 
ed, he  forced  the  water  into  a. tower,  whence  it  was  dis- 
tributed  to  all  the  apartments  of  the  palace.  He  erected 
a  pavilion  in  the  garden,  around  which  he  kept  the  aif 
always  cool  by  artificial  showers.  One  of  the  groves,  ap- 
propriated to  the  ladies,  was  ventilated  by  tuta,  *to  which 
the  rivulet,  that  ran  through  it,  gave  a  constant  motion; 
and  instruments  of  soft  musick  were  placed  at  proper  disr 
tances,  of  which  some  played  by  the  impulse  of  the  wind, 
and  some  by  the  power  of  the  stream. 

This  artist  was,  sometimes,  visited  by  Basselas,  who  was 
pleased  with  every  kind  of  knowledge,  imagining  that  the 
time  would  come,  when  all  his  acquisitions  should  be  of  use 
to  him  in  the  open  world.  He  came  one  day  to  amuse  him- 
self in  his  usual  manner,  and  found  the  master  busy  in 
building  a  sailing  chariot :  he  saw  that  the  design-  was 
practicable  upon  a  level  surface,  and,  with  expressions  of 
great  esteem,  solicited  its  completion.  The  workman  was 
pleased  to  find  himself  so  much  regarded  by  the  prince, 
and  resolved  to  gain  yet  higher  honours.  "  Sir,"  said  he, 
"  you  have  seen  but  a  small  part  of  what  the  mechanick 
sciences  can  perform.    I  have  been  long  of  opinion,  that 
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instead  of  the  tardy  conveyance  of  ships  and  chariots,  man 
mi^ht  Dse  the  swifter  mi^ratioil  of  wings;  that  the  fields  of 
^ir  are  open  to  knowledge,  and  that  only  ignorance  and 
idleness  need  crawl  npoo  the  ground." 
-    This  hint  rekindled  the  prince's  desire  of  passing  the 
monntains :  having  seen  what  the  mechanist  had  idready 
performed,  he  was  willing  to  fancy  that  he  conld  do  more; 
3>et  resolved  to  inquire  further,  before  be  suffered  hope  to 
afflict  him  by  disappointment     "  I  am  afraid,"  said  he  to  \ 
the  artist,  "  fliat  your  imagination  prevails  over  your  skill,   | 
and  that  yon  now  tell  me  rather  what  yon  wish^  than  what   I 
yoQ  know.     Every  animal  has  his  element  assigned  him:    \ 
the  birds  have  the  air,  and  man  and  beasts  the  earth."— ^  ,\ 
"  So,"  replied  the  mechanist,  "  fishes  have  the  water,  in 
which,  yet,  beasts  can  swim  by  nature,  and  men  by  art.  He 
that  can  swim  needs  not  despair  to  fly :  to  swim  is  to  fly  in 
a  grosser  flntd,  and  to  fly  is  to  swim  in  a  subtler.   We  are 
only  to  proportion  our  power  of  renstance  to  the  diflferent 
density  of  matter  through.wbieh  we  are  to  pass.    You  will 
be,  necessarily,  upborne  by  the  air,  if  you  can  renew  any 
impulse  upon  it,  faster  than  the  air  can  recede  from  the 
pressure." 

'  "  Bat  the  exercise  of  swimming,"  said  the  prince,  "  is 
very  laborioos ;  the  strongest  limbs  are  soon  wearied ;  I 
am  afraid,  thd  act  <^  flying  will  be  yet  m<Nre  violent,  and 
wings  will  be  of  no  great  use,  unless  we  can  fly  fiirther 
than  we  can  swim." 

"  The  labour  of  rising  from  the  ground,"  said  the  artist, 
"  will  be  great,  as  we  see  it  in  the  heavier  domesliok  fowls; 
but  as  we  moant  bi^ier,  the  earth's  attraction,  and  the 
body's  gravity,  irill  be  gradually  diminished,  till  we  shall 
arrive  at  a  region,  where  the  man  will  float  in  the  air  with- 
out any  tendency  to  fall  i  no  care  will  then  be  necessary 
but  to  move  forwards,  which  the  gentlest  impulse  will 
effect.  Yon,  sb,  whose  curiosity  is  so  extensive,  will  ea- 
sily coaoeive  with  what  pleasure  a  philosopher,  furnished 
with  wings,  and  hovering  in  the  sky,  would  see  the  earth, 
and  all  its  inhabitants,  rolling  beneath  him,  and  presenting 
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to  Uni,  iDccesliTely,  bj  its  diurnal  motion,  &II  the  countriet 
witiiin  the  same  parallel.  How  must  it  amuse  tbe  pendent 
spectator  to  see  the  moving  scene  of  land  and  ocean, 
cities  and  deserts !  To  snrrey,  with  equal  security,  the 
marts  of  trade,  and  the  fields  of  battle ;  monotaiDs  infest- 
ed by  barbarians,  and  fruitful  re^ons  gladdened  by  plenty^ 
and  lulled  by  peace  !  How  easily  shall  we  then  trace  the 
Nile  throngfa  all  its  passage  ;  pass  over  to  distant  regions, 
and  examine  the  face  of  nature,  from  one  extremity  of  the 
earth  to  tbe  other !" 

"  All  this,"  said  the  prince,  "  is  ranch  to  be  desired ; 
^  but  I  am  afraid,  that  no  man  will  be  able  to  breathe  in 
'  these  regions  of  specalation  and  tranquillity,  I  have  been 
told,  that  respiration  is  difficult  upon  lofty  mountains,  yet, 
from  these  precipices,  though  so  high  as  to  produce  great 
tenuity  of  air,  it  is  very  easy  to  fall ;  therefore,  I  snqwct, 
that  from  any  height,  where  life  can  be  supported,  ttiere 
may  be  danger  of  too  quick  descent." 

if  all  possible  objections  mmt  be  first  overcome,  if  yon 
will  favour  my  project,  I  will  try  tbe  first  fli^t  at  my  own 
hazard.  I  have  considered  the  structure  of  all  volant  ani- 
mals, and  find  the  folding  continuity  of  the  bafs  wings 
most  easily  acoommodated  to  the  human  form.  Upon  this 
model,  I  shall  begin  my  task  to-morrow,  and  in  a  year,  ex- 
peot  to  tower  into  the  air  beyond  the  malice  and  panuit 
of  man.  Bat  I  will  worit  only  on  this  condition,  that  tbe 
art  shall  not  be  divulged,  and  that  yoo  abail  not  reqnire 
me  to  malie  wings  for  any  but  ourselves." 

"  Why,"  said  Rasselas,  "  should  you  envy  others  so 
great  an  advantage  ?  All  skill  ought  to  be  exerted  for  uni- 
versal good ;  every  man  has  owed  much  to  others,  and 
oi^ht  to  repay  (he  kindness  that  he  has  received." 

"  If  men  were  all  virtuous,"  returned  the  arUst,  "  I 
•hould,  with  great  alacrity,  teach  them  all  to  fly.  But  what 
would  be  the  security  of  the  good,  if  the  bad  conld,  at  plea- 
Sim,  invade  them  from  the  sky  ?  Against  an  army  sailing 
through  the  clouds,  neither  walls,  nor  mountains,  nor  seas, 
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coald  afford  any  Becnrity.  A  flight  of  oortheni  lavages 
might  hover  in  the  wind,  and  light,  at  once,  with  irresistible 
▼ioleoce,  upon  the  capital  of  a  froitfal  region,  that  was  roll- 
ing under  them.  liven  this  vallej,  the  retreat  of  prinoMT^ 
the  abode  of  happioeas,  might  be  violated  by  the  snddenj 
descent  of  some  of  the  naked  nations,  that  svarm  oo  tliel 
coast  of  the  southern  sea."  ■ 

,  The  prince  promised  secrecy,  and  wiuted  for  the  per- 
formance, not  wholly  hopeless  of  success.  He  visited  th» 
work,  from  time  to  time,  observed  its  progress,  and  re- 
marked many  ingenious  contrivances,  to  facilitate  motion, 
and  unite  levity  with  strength.  The  artist  was  every  day 
more  certain,  that  he  should  leave  vultures  and  ea^ei 
behind  him,  and  the  contagion  of  bis  con£denoe  seized 
upon  the  prince. 

In  a  year  the  wings  were  finished,  ani,  on  a  moming 
^pointed,  the  maker  appeared,  famished  for  flight,  tm  a 
little  promontory :  he  waved  his  piouHU  awhile,  to  gatlira 
air,  then  leaped  from  bis  stand,  and,  in  an  instant,  dropped 
into  the  lake.  His  wings,  which  were  of  no  use  in  the  air,\ 
sustained  tum  in  tite  water,  and  the  prince  drew  him  to  \ 
land,  half  dead  with  tNronr  and  vexation.' 

CHAP.  VII. 
THE  PRINCB  FINDH  A  HAN  OF  LBARNINO. 
Thb  prince  was  not  much  afflicted  by  this  disaster,  bav- 
ing  suffered  himself  to  hope  for  a  happier  event,  only  he- 
eause  he  had  no  other  means  of  escape  in  view.  He  still 
persisted  in  his  design  to  leave  the  happy  valley  by  the  first 
opportunity. 

His  imagination  was  now  at  a  stand ;  he  had  do  prospect 
of  entering  into  the  world ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  his  an- 
deavours  to  support  himself,  discontent,  by  degrees,  preyed 
upon  him,  and  he  began  again  to  lose  bis  thoughts  in  sad- 
ness, when  the  rainy  season,  which,  in  these  countries,  is 
periodical,  made  it  inconvenient  to  wander  in  the  woods. 

.  •  Sk  Bubler.  N*.  199,  ud  matt. 
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The  rain  continued  longer,  and  widi  more  violence,  than 
had  been  ever  known  :  the  clouds  broke  on  the  sorroiind- 
inp  mountains,  and  the  torrents  streamed  into  the  plain  on 
every  side,  till  the  cavern  was  too  narrow  to  discbarge  the 
water.  The  lake  overflowed  its  banks,  and  all  the  level  of 
the  valley  was  covered  with  the  inundation.  The  emi' 
neoce,  on  which  the  palace  was  built,  and  some  other 
spots  of  rising  ground,  were  all  that  the  eye  could  now 
discover.  The  herds  and  flocks  left  the  pastures,  and 
both  the  wild  beasts  and  the  tame  retreated  to  the  moun- 
tains. 

This  inundation  confined  all  the  princes  to  domestick 
amu8em«its,  and  the  attention  of  Rasselas  was  particnlarly 
seized  by  a  poem,wliich  Imlac  rehearsed,  upon  the  various 
conditions  of  humanity.  He  commanded  the  poet  to  at- 
tend him  in  his  apartment,  and  recite  his  verses  a  second 
time ;  then  entering  into  familiar  talk,  he  thought  himself 
happy  in  having  found  a  man  who  knew  the  world  so  well, 
and  could  so  skilfully  paint  the  scenea  of  life.  He  asked 
a  thousand  questions  about  things,  to  which,  though  com- 
mon to  all  other  mortals,  his  confinement,  from  childhood, 
'had  kept  him  a  stranger.  'The  poet  pitied  his  ignorance, 
and  loved  his  curiosity,  and  entertained  him,  from  day  to 
day,  with  novelty  and  instruction,  so  that  the  prince  re- 
gretted the  necessity  of  sleep,  and  longed  till  the  morning 
should  renew  his  pleasure. 

.  As  they  were  sitting  together,  the  prince  commanded 
Imlac  to  relate  fais  history,  and  to  tell  by  what  accident  hd 
was  forced,  or  by  what  motive  induced,  to  close  his  life  in 
the  happy  valley.  As  he  was  going  to  begin  his  narrative, 
Basselas  was  called  to  a  concert,  and  obliged  to  restrain 
his  cariosity  till  the  evening. 

CHAP.  VHI. 

THE  HISTORY  OP  IMLAC. 

Tub  close  of  the  day  is,  in  the  regions  of  the  torrid  zone, 
the  only  season  of  diversion  and  entertainment,  and  it  was. 
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therefore,  midnight  before  the  musick  cesaed,  and  the 
princesses  retired.  Rasselas  then  called  for  his  compaoion, 
and  required  him  to  begin  the  story  of  his  life. 

"  Sir,"  said  Imlac,  "  my  history  will  not  be  lonj; ;  the 
life,  that  is  devoted  to  knowledge,  passes  silently  away,  and 
is  very  little  diversified  by  events.  To  talk  in  publick,  to 
think  in  solitude,  to  read  and  hear,  to  inquire,  and  answer 
inquiries,  is  the  basinesa  of  a  scholar.  He  wanders  about 
the  world  without  pomp  or  terrour,  and  is  neither  known 
nor  valued  but  by  men  like  himself 

"  I  was  bom  in  the  kingdom  of  Goiama,  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  fonntain  of  the  Nile.  My  father  was  a 
wealthy  merchant,  who  traded  between  the  inland  countries 
of  Africk  and  the  ports  of  the  Red  sea.  He  was  honest, 
firugal,  and  diligent,  but  of  mean  sentiments,  and  narrow 
comprehension ;  he  desired  only  to  be  rich,  and  to  conceal 
bis  riches,  lest  he  sboold  be  spoiled  by  the  govemours  of 
the  province." 

"  Surely,"  said  the  prince,  "  my  father  most  be  negli- 
gent of  his  cbaq^,  if  any  man,  in  his  dominions,  dares  take 
that  which  belongs  to  another.  Does  he  not  know,  that 
kings  are  accountable  for  injustice  permitted,  as  well  as 
done  ?  If  I  were  emperour,  not  the  meanest  of  my  sub- 
jects shoald  be  oppressed  with  impunity.  My  blood  boils, 
when  I  am  told  that  a  merchant  durst,  not  enjoy  Us  honest 
gains,  for  fear  of  losing  them  by  the  rapacity  of  power. 
Name  the  govemour,  who  robbed  the  people,  that  I  may 
declare  his  crimes  to  the  emperour."  f 

"  Sir,"  said  Imlac,  "  your  ardour  is  die  natural  effeel 
of  virtue  animated  by  youth :  the  time  will  come,  when  yon 
will  acquit  your  father,  and,  perhaps,  hear  with  less  impa-  , 
tience  of  the  governour.  Oppression  is,  in  the  Abiasinian 
dominions,  neither  frequent  nor  tolerated  ;  hut  no  form  of 
government  has  been  yet  discovered,  by  which  cruelty 
can  be  wholly  prevented.  Sltbordination  supposes  power 
on  one  part,  and  subjeo^n  on  the  other ;  and  if  power  be 
in  the  hands  of  men,  it  will,  sometimes,  be  abused.  The 
vigilance  of  the  supreme  magistrate  may  do  mnch,  but 
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much  will  itill  remsiD  undoBe.  He  ean  never  know  all 
ibe  crimef  tfut  are  eonuBitted,  and  can  seldom  punish  all 
that  be  knows." 

"  This,"  said  the  prince^ "  I  do  not  onderstand,  but  I  bad 
rather  bear  Aee  than  dispnte.     Continue  thy  narration.'' 

"  My  fother,"  proceeded  Imlac,  "  ori^nally  intended 
that  I  ibould  have  no  other  education,  than  such  as  mi^bt 
qualify  me  for  commerce ;  and,  diseovenng  in  me  great 
strength  of  memory,  and  quickness  of  apprehension,  often 
declared  bis  hope,  that  I  should  be,  soote  time,  the  richest 
iBUi  in  Abissinia." 

"  Why,"  said  the  prince,  "  did  thy  father  desire  the  im- 
erease  of  his  wealth,  when  it  was  already  greater  than  he 
dnrst  discover  or  enjoy?  I  am  anwilling  to  donbt  thy 
veracity,  yet  inconsisteacies  cannot  both  be  true." 

"  IncoBsistencies,"  answered  Imlac,  "  cannot  both  be 
right,  bat,  imputed  to  man,  they  may  both  be  true.  Yet 
diversity  is  not  inconsistency.  My  father  mi^t  expect  a 
time  of  greater  secnrity.  However,  some  desire  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  life  in  motion,  and  he,  whose  real  wants  are 
supplied,  must  adnut  those  of  fancy." 

"  This,"  aaid  the  prinee,  "  I  can,  in  some  measure,  coo- 
ceive.     I  repent  that  I  intermpted  thee." 

"  WiUi  this  hope,"  proceeded  Imlac,  "  be  sent  me  to 
school ;  but  when  I  had  once  foimd  tba  delight  of  know- 
ledge, aad  felt  the  pleasure  of  intelligence  and  the  pride 
of  invention,  I  began,  silently,  to  despise  -riches,  and  de- 
termined to  disappoint  the  purpose  of  my  fiither,  whose 
grossoeM  of  conception  raised  my  pity.  T  was  twenty 
years  old  before  his  tenderness  would  expose  me  to  the 
fatigne  of  travel,  in  wlooh  time  I  had  been  instructed,  by 
successive  masters,  ia  all  the  literature  of  my  native  coun- 
try. As  every  hour  taught  me  something  new,  I  lived  in 
a  continaal  course  of  gratifications ;  but,  as  I  advanced  . 
towards  nanbeed,  I  lest  much  of  the  reverence  with  which 
I  had  been  used  to  look  on  my  instmcters ;  because,  when 
the  lesson  was  ended,  I  did  not  find  tfaem  wiser  or  better 
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"  At  leDglb  my  father  resolved  to  initiate  me  id  com- 
merce, and,  openiDg  one  of  his  ■nbtemmeao  treasuries, 
counted  ont  tan  thonsand  pieces  of  ^Id.  This,  yonn^ 
man,  said  he,  is  the  stock  with  which  you  mast  negotiate. 
I  began  vilh  less  than  the  fifth  part,  and  you  see  how  dili- 
gence and  parsimony  have  increased  it.  This  is  your  own, 
to  waste  or  to  improve.  If  you  squander  it  by  oegligeDce 
or  cE^rice,  yon  most  wait  for  my  death,  before  yoa  will  be 
rich:  if,  in  four  years,  yon  double  yonr  stock,  we  will 
thenceforward  let  subordination  cease,  and  live  together 
as  friends  and  partners ;  for  he  shall  always  be  equal  with 
me,  who  is  equally  stilled  in  the  art  of  growing  rich. 

"  We  laid  onr  money  upon  camels,  concealed  in  bales 
of  chetq>  goods,  and  travelled  to  the  shore  of  the  Bed 
sea.  Wben  I  cast  my  eye  od  the  expanse  of  waters,  my 
heart  bounded  like  that  of  a  prisoner  escaped.  I  felt  en 
unextinguiahable  curiosity  kindle  in  my  mhitl,  and  resolved 
to  snatch  this  opportunity  of  seeing  the  mansers  of  other 
nations,  and  of  learning  sciences  unknown  in  Abisainia. 

"  I  remembered  that  my  father  had  obliged  me  to  ^e  im- 
prorement  of  my  stock,  not  by  a  promise,  which  I  ought 
not  to  violate,  but  by  a  pen8%,  which  I  was  at  liberty  to 
incur ;  and,  therefore,  detennined  to  gratify  my  predomi- 
nant  desire,  and,  by  drinking  at  the  fonntmns  of  knowledge, 
to  quench  the  thirst  of  curiosity. 

"  As  I  was  supposed  to  trade  without  connexion  with  my 
father,  it  was  easy  for  me  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
master  of  a  ship,  and  procure  a  passage  to  some  other 
country.  I  had  no  motives  of  choice  to  regulate  my 
voyage ;  it  was  sufficient  for  me,  that,  wherever  I  wander- 
ed, I  should  see  a  country,  which  I  had  not  seen  before. 
I,  tberefore,  entered  a  ship  bound  for  Surat,  having  left 
a  letter  for  my  &ther,  declaring  my  intention. 
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"When  I  first  entered  upon  the  world  of  waters,  and 
lost  tagbt  of  land,  I  looked  roond  about  me  with  pleasing 
terrour,  and,  thinking  my  sool  enlarged  by  the  boundless 
prospect,  imagined  that  I  could  gaze  round  for  ever  with- 
out satiety ;  but,  in  a  short  time,  I  grew  weary  of  looking 
on  barren  uniformity,  where  I  could  only  see  again  whut  I 
bad  already  seen.  I  then  descended  into  the  ship,  and 
doubted,  for  awhile,  whether  all  my  future  pleasures  would 
not  end  like  this,  in  disgust  and  dis^pointment.  Yet, 
surely,  said  I,  the  ocean  and  the  land  are  very  different ; 
the  only  variety  of  water  is  rest  and  moUon,  but  the  earth 
has  monntains  and  valleys,  deserts  and  cities;  it  is  in- 
habited by  men  of  different  customs  and  contrary  opinious ; 
and  I  may  hope  to  find  variety  in  life,  though  I  should 
miss  il  in  nature. 

"With  this  thought  I  quieted  my  mind,  and  amused 
myself  daring  the  voyage,  sometimes  by  learning  from  the 
sailors  the  art  of  navigation,  which  I  have  never  practised, 
and  sometimes  by  forming  schemes  for  my  conduct  in 
different  situations,  iu  not  one  of  which  I  hare  been  ever 
placed. 

"  I  was  almost  weary  of  my  naval  amusements,  when  we 
landed  safely  at  Sural.  I  secured  my  money,  and,  pur- 
chasing  some  commodities  for  show,  joined  myself  to  a 
caravan  that  was  passing  into  the  inland  country.  My 
companions,  for  some  reason  or  other,  conjecturing  that  I 
was  rich,  and,  by  my  inquiries  and  admiration,  finding  that 
I  was  ignorant,  considered  me  as  a  novice,  whom  they  had 
a  right  to  cheat,  and  who  was  to  learn,  at  the  usual  ex- 
pense, the  art  of  fraud.  They  exposed  me  to  the  theft  <^ 
servants,  and  the  exaction  of  officers,  and  saw  me  plun- 
dered, upon  false  pretences,  without  any  advantage  to 
themselves,  but  that  of  rejoicing  in  the  superiority  of  their 
own  knowledge." 
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■  "  Stop  a  momeot,"- uid  the  prince.  "Is  tbere  Bnch 
depravity  in  man,  aa  that  he  should  iojtire  aiiothoT,  witb^ 
out  benefit  to  himself?  I  can  easily  conceive,  that  all  are 
pleased  with  superiority :  but  your  ignorance  was  merely 
accidental,  which,  being  neither  your  crime  nor  your  folly, 
could  afford  them  no  reason  to  applaud  themselves ;  and 
the  knowledge  which  they  had,  and  which  you  ivanted, 
they  might  as  effectually  have  sbown  by  warning,  as  be- 
trajfngyoli,'' 

'SPniey  said  Imlac,  "is  seldom  delicate;  it  will  please 
itselt^ntfivery  mean  advantages ;  and  envy  feels  not  its  own 
happiness,  but  wben  it  may  be  compared  with  the  misery^ 
of  others.  They  were  my  enemies,  because  they  grieved 
to  think  me  rich ;  and  my  oppressors,  because  they  de- 
lighted to  find  me  weak." 

"  Proceed,"  said  the  prince :  "  I  do  not  doubt  of  the  facts 
which  you  relate,  but  ima^ne  that  you  impute  them  to 
mistaken  motives." 

"  In  this  company,"  said  Imlac,  "  I  arrived  at  Agra,  the 
capital  of  Indostan,  the  city  in  which  the  great  mogul 
commonly  resides.  I  applied  myself  to  the  language  of 
the  country,and,inafewmoDtfas,was8bl&to  converse  with 
the  learned  men  ;  some  of  whom  I  found  morose  and  re- 
served, and  others  easy  and  communicative;  some  were 
unwilling  to  teach  another  what  they  bad,  with  difficult, 
learned  themselves ;  and  some  showed,  that  the  end  of 
their  stodies  was  to  gain  the  dignity  of  instructing. 

"  To  the  tutor  of  the  young  princes  I  recommended 
myself  so  much,  that  I  was  presented  to  (he  emperour  as 
a  man  of  uncommon  knowledge.  The  emperour  asked  me 
many  questions  concemiug  my  country  and  my  travels; 
and  though  I  cannot  now  recollect  any  thing  that  he 
littered  above  the  power  of  a  common  man,  he  dismissed 
me  astonished  at  bis  wisdom,  and  enamoured  of  his  good- 
ness. 

"  Sfy  credit  was  now  so  high,  that  the  merchants,  with 
whom  I  had  travelled,  applied  to  me  for  recommendations 
to  the  ladies  of  the  court.     I  was  surprised  at  their  confi- 
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deace  of  •olicitaUoD,  and  gently  reproaobed  tbem  with 
th«r  practices  on  the  road.  They  heard  me  with  cold  in- 
differeooe,  and  ahowed  do  tokens  of  shame  or  sorrow. 

"  T%bj  then  urged  tiieir  request  with  the  offer  of  a 
Inribe;  but  what  I  would  oot  do  for  kindness,  I  would  not 
do  for  money;  and  refused  them,  not  because  they  had  in^ 
jored  me,  but  because  I  would  not  enable  them  to  injure 
others  ;  for  I  knew  they  would  have  made  use  of  my  credit 
to  cheat  those  who  should  buy  their  wares. 

"  Having  resided  at  Agra  till  there  was  no  more  to  be 
learned,  I  bevelled  into  Persia,  where  I  saw  many  remains 
of  (ucient  magnificence,  and  observed  many  new  accom- 
BiodatioDS  of  life.  The  Persians  are  a  nation  eminently 
sooial,  and  their  assemblies  afforded  me  daily  opportunities 
of  remarking  characters  and  manners,  and  of  tracing  hu- 
man nature  through  all  its  variations. 

"  From  Persia  I  passed  into  Arabia,  where  I  saw  a  na- 
tion at  once  pastoral  and  warlike;  who  live  without  any 
settled  habitation;  whose  only  wealth  is  their  flocks  end 
herds;  and  who  have  yet  oairied  on,  through  all  ages,  an 
hereditary  war  with  all  mankind,  though  they  neither  covet 
nor  envy  their  psssesnons." 

CHAP.  X. 

IMLAC'g  HISTOBY  CONTINUED.      A  DISSERTATION 
UPON  POBTBY. 

f   "  Whbrbvbb  I  went,  I  found  that  poetry  was  oonsi- 

f   dered  as  the  highest  learning,  uid  regarded  with  a  vene- 

mtioD,  somewhat  approaching  to  that  which  man  wonld  pay 

to  the  angelick  nature.  And  yet  it  fills  me  with  wonder, 
that,  in  almost  all  couotiies,  the  most  ancient  poets  are 
considered  as  the  best:  whether  it  be  that  every  other 
kind  of  knowledge  is  an  acquisition  gradually  attained,  and 
poetry  is  a  gift  conferred  at  once ;  or  that  the  first  poetry 
of  svery  nation  sarpriaed  them  as  a  novelty,  and  retained 
the  credit  by  consent,  which  it  received  by  accident  at  6rst: 
or  whedwr,  as  the  province  of  poetry  is  to  describe  nature 
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and  paaaioD,  which  we  always  the  mme,  the  first  miten 
took  poBsession  of  the  most  striking  objects  for  deacriptioi), 
and  dte  most  probable  occnrreDceB  for  fictioa,  and  left  no- 
thing to  those  that  followed  them,  bnt  traiucription  of  the 
same  events,  and  new  combinations  of  the  same  images. 
Whatem  be  the  reason,  it  is  commonly  observed,  that  the  / 
eariy  writers  are  in  possession  of  nature,  and  their  fol- 1 
lowers  of  art:  that  the  first  excel  in  strength  and  inren- 1 
tion,  and  the  latter  in  elegance  and  refinement. 

"  I  was  desirous  to  add  my  name  to  this  illastrioiu 
fraternity.  I  read  all  the  poets  of  Persia  and  Arabia,  and 
was  able  to  repeat,  by  memory,  the  volumes  that  are  sus- 
pended in  the  mosque  of  Mecca,  gut  I  soon  found,  tint 
no  man  was  ever  great  bj  imitptinn  iWj  Hftaijrr  nf  gTSfl- 
lencelGipelled  me  to  transfer  mj  attention  to  lUitnre  and 
to  iifej_  Nature  was  to  be  my  subject,  and  men  to  be  mj_ 
auditors:  1  could  never  desonEw  wEa{T~Ead  not  seen; 
t  oonid  not  hope  to  move  those  vrith  delight  or  terrour, 
whose  interest  and  opinions!  did  not  understand. 

"  Being  now  resolved  to  be  a  poet,  I  saw  every  thing 
with  a  new  purpose ;  my  sphere  of  attention  was  suddenly 
magnified :  no  kind  of  knnwladgfl  was  tO-be jlTfifJaakfid* 
I  ranged  mountains  and  deserts  for  imag^  ^d  resem- 
blances, and  pictured  upon  my  mind  eTer^  tree  of  the 
forest  «nd  flower  of  the  valley.  I  observed,  with  equal 
care,  the  crags  of  the  rook  and  the  pinnacles  of  the  palace. 
Sometimes  I  wandered  along  the  mazes  of  the  rivulet,  and 
sometimes  watched  the  changes  of  the  summer  clouds. 
To  a  poet,  nothing  can  be  assess.  Whatever  is  beautifal, 
and  whatever  is  dreadful,  Qiust  V«  famili^f  to  his  unBcn%- 
tlou  ;  be  must  be  conversant  with  all  that  is  awfully  vast, 
or  elegantiy  little.  The  plants  of  the  garden,  the  tuitmals 
of  the  wood,  the  minerals  of  the  earth,  and  meteors  of  the 
jAji  aipst  all  concur  to  store  his  mind  with  inexliaustible 
V^wietji  for  every  idea  is  "?flfn*  f"*"  **"*  '■nf"|rcftM6llt  of, 
decoration  of  m^ffll  qr  rf ''g*""-  *-■■*>■ ;  and  be,  who  knows  1 
most,  will  have  most  power  of  diversifying  his  scenes,  and  i 
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of  gratifying  his  reader  with  remote  alliuioDs  and  nnex- 
pected  instmction. 

"  All  the  appearances  of  nature  I  was,  therefore,  care- 

!ful  to  stndy,  and  every  cooBtry,  which  I  have  surveyed, 
has  ccHitribnted  something  to  my  poetical  powers." 
"  In  so  wide  a  survey,"  said  the  prince,"  yon  must 
surely  have  left  much  unobserved.  I  have  lived  till  now, 
within  the  circuit  of  these  mountains,  and  yet  cannot 
walk  abroad  without  the  sight  of  something,  which  I  had 
never  beheld  before,  or  never  heeded." 

**  The  business  of  a  poet,"  said  Imlac,  "jsja-^ja^ney 

(  aat  the  iodinduAU^nt  the  species  ^  to  remark  ^ner^P 

y  properties  and  large  appearances :  he  does  not  number  the 

\  streaks  of  the  tulip,  or  describe  the  diSerent  shades  in  the 

'I  verdure  of  the  forest.    He  is  to  exhibit,  in  his  portraits  of  I 

I  nature,  such  prominent  and  striking  features,  as  recall  the  I 

I  original  to  every  mind ;  and  must  neglect  the  minuter  dis> 

criminations,  which  one  may  have  remarked,  and  another 

have  neglected,  for  'those  characteristickB  which  are  alike 

obvious  to  vigilance  and  carelessness. 

"  But  the  knowledge  of  nature  is  only  half  the  task  of 
a  poet;   he   must  be  acquainted,  likewise,  with  all  the 
modes  of  life.     His  character  requires,  that  he  estimate 
the  happiness  and  misery  of  every  condition;  observe  the 
power  of  all  die  passions  in  all  their  combinations,  and 
I     trace  the  changes  of  the  human  mind,  as  they  are  modified 
[    by  various  institutions,  and  accidental  influences  of  climate 
I    Or  custom,  from  the  sprightliness  of  infancy  to  the  despond- 
'.  ence  of  decrepitude.     He  must  divest  himself  of  the  pre> 
judices  of  his  age  or  country ;  he  must  consider  right  and 
wrong  in  their  abstracted  and  invariable  state ;  he  must ' 
disregard  present  laws  and  opinions,  and  rise  to  general  and 
transcendental  truths,  which  will  always  be  the  same ;  he 
must,  therefore,  content  himself  with  the  slow  progress  of 
his  name ;  contemn  the  applause  of  his  own  time,  and  com- 
mit his  chums  to  the  justice  of  posterity.     He  mast  write, 
BS  the^twrprfifpr  jif  natnra,  f^ffA  ihg  legjalaitor  of  mankind, ", 
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and  consider  himself,  aa  presiding  over  the  thon^ts  and 
maimers  of  fntnre  generations;  as  a  being  saperiour  to 
time  and  place. 

"  His  labour  is  not  yet  at  an  end :  he  most  know  many 
languages  and  many  sciences ;  and,  that  his  style  may  be 
worthy  of  his  thou^ts,  must,  by  incessant  practice,  fami- 
liarize to  himself  every  delicacy  of  speech  and  grace  of 
harmony." 

CHAP.  XI. 

IMLAC'S  NARRATIVE  CONTINUED.     A  HINT  OU 
PILGRIMAGE. 

Ihlac  now  felt  the  enthnsiastick  fit,  and  was  proceeding 
to  aggrandize  his  own  profession,  when  the  prince  cried 
out :  "  Enough !  thou  hast  convinced  me,  that  no  human 
being  can  ever  be  a  poet.    Proceed  with  thy  nurafion."  . 

"  To  be  a  poet,"  said  Imlac,  "  is,  indeed,  very  difficult." 
"  So  difEcult,"  returned  the  prince,  "  that  I  will,  at  pre- 
sent, hear  no  more  of  his  labours.  Tell  me  wluther  yon 
went,  when  yon  had  seen  Persia." 

"  From  Persia,"  s^d  the  poet,  "  I  travelled  throngh' 
Syria,  and  for  three  years  resided  in  Palestine,  where  I 
conversed  with  great  numbers  of  the  northern  and  western 
nations  of  Enrope ;  the  nations  which  are  now  in  possession 
of  all  power.and  all  If  nowledge ;  whose  armies  are  irresisti- 
ble, and  whose  fleets  command  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
globe.  When  I  compared  these  men  with  the  natives  of 
oar  own  kingdom,  and  those  that  snrround  na,  they  ap- 
peared almost  ano&er  order  of  beings.  In  their  countries 
it  is  difficult  to  wish  for  any  thing  that  may  not  be  obtain- 
ed :  a  thousand  arts,  of  which  we  never  heard,  are  con- 
tinaallylabouring  for  their  convenience  and  pleasure ;  and 
whatever  their  own  climate  has  denied  them  is  snpplied  by 
their  commerce." 

"  By  what  means,"  said  the  prince,  "  are  the  Enropeaos 
thns  powerful,  or  why,  since  they  can  so  easily  visit  Asia 
and  Africa,  for  trade  or  conquest,  cannot  the  Asiaticks 
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and  African!  iavade  tbeir  cooats,  plaot  coloniat  in  their 
ports,  and  ^ve  lavi  to  their  natural  princes  ?  The  latne 
wind  that  carries  them  back  woald  bring  us  thither." 

"  Tbey  are  more  powerful,  sir,  than  we,"  answered  Im- 
lac,  "  because  they  are  wiser;  knowledge  will  always 
predominate  over  ignorance,  as  man  governs  the  other 
animals.  But  why  their  knowledge  is  more  than  ours,  I 
know  not  what  reason  can  be  given,  but  the  uoseanshable 
will  of  the  supreme  being." 

"  When,"  said  the  prince,  with  a  sigh,  "  shall  I  be  able 
to  visit  Palestine,  and  mingle  with  this  mighty  confluence 
of  nations  ?  Till  that  happy  moment  ^alt  Brrive,  let  me  fill 
np  the  time  with  such  representations  as  thou  canst  give 
me.  I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  motive  that  assembles  such 
numbers  in  that  place,  and  cannot  but  consider  it  as  the 
centre  of  wisdom  and  piety,  to  which  the  best  and  wisest 
men  of  every  laud  must  be  continually  resorting." 

"  There  are  some  nations,"  said  Imlac,  "  that  send  few 
visitants  to  Palestine ;  for  many  numerous  and  leamed 
sects  io  Europe  concur  to  censure  pilgrimage,  as  snpwsti- 
tious,  or  deride  it  as  ridiculous." 

"  You  know,"  said  the  prince,  "  how  little  my  life  has 
made  me  acqumnted  with  diversity  of  opinions ;  it  will  be 
too  long  to  hear  the  arguments  on  both  sides ;  yon,  that 
have  considered  them,  tell  me  the  result." 

"  Pilgrimage,"  said  Imlac,  "  like  many  other  acts  of 
piety,  may  be  reasonable  or  superstitions,  according  to  the 
principles  upon  which  it  is  performed.  Long  journeys,  in 
search  of  Iratb,  are  not  commanded.  Truth,  sncb  as  is  ne- 
cessary to  the  regulation  of  life,  is  always  found  where  it 
Iis  honestly  sought.  Change  of  place  is  no  natural  cause  of 
the  increase  of  piety,  for  it  inevitably  produces  dissipation 
of  mind.  Yet,  since  men  go  every  day  to  view  the  fields 
where  great  actions  have  been  performed,  and  return  with 
stronger  impressions  of  the  event,  cariosity  of  the  same 
kind  may  naturally  dispose  us  to  view  that  coontry  whence 
oar  religion  had  its  beginning ;  and,  I  believe,  no  man  sur- 
veys those  awful  scenes  without  some  confinnation  of  holy 
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resolutions.  That  the  supreme  being  may  be  more  easily 
propitiated  in  one  place  than  in  another,  is  the  drefun  of 
idle  superstition ;  bnt  that  some  places  may  operate  upon 
our  own  minds  in  an  uncommon  manner,  is  an  opinion 
which  hourly  experience  will  justify ''.  He  who.  supposes 
that  his  vices  may  be  more  successfully  combated  in  Pa- 
lestine, will,  perhaps.  Sad  himself  mistaken,  yet  he  may  go 
thither  without  folly  ;  he  who  thinks  they  will  be  more  freely 
pardoned,  dishonours,  at  once,  his  reason  and  religion." 

"  These,"  said  the  prince,  "  are  European  distinctions. 
I  will  comuder  them  another  time.  What  have  you  found 
to  be  the  effect  of  knowledge  ?  Axe  those  nations  happier 
than  we?" 

"  There  is  so  much  infelicity,"  said  the  poet,  "  in  the' 
world,  that  scarce  any  man  has  leisore,  from  his  own  dis- 
tresses, to  estimate  the  comparative  happiness  of  others. 
Knowledge  is  certainly  one  of  the  means  of  pleasure,  as  is 
confessed  by  the  natural  desire  which  every  mind  feels  or 
increasing  its  ideas.  Ignorance  is  mere  privation,  by  which 
nothing  can  be  produced ;  it  is  a  vacuity,  in  which  the  soul 
sits  motionless  and  torpid,  for  want  of  attraction ;  and,  with- 
oat  knowing  why,  we  always  rejoice  when  we  learn,  and 
grieve  when  we  forget.  I  am,  therefore,  inclined  to  con- 
clude, that,  if  nothing  counteracts  the  natural  consequence 
of  learning,  we  grow  more  happy,  as  our  minds  take  a  wider 
range. 

"  In  enumerating  the  particular  comforts  of  life,  w« 
shall  find  many  advantages  on  the  side  of  the  Europeans, 
They  cure  wounds  and  diseases,  with  which  we  languish 
and  perish.  We  suBer  inclemencies  of  weather,  which  they 
can  obviate.  They  have  engines  for  the  despatch  of  many 
laborious  works,  which  we  must  perform  by  manual  in- 
dustry.    There  is   such   communicatioo  between  distant 

»  8m  Idler,  N".  33,  tnd  dMc  ;  and  tccd,  in  Di.  Clarke')  tr»»eU,  the  effecl  pro- 
duced oQ  his  mind  by  the  diaUat  pnapect  of  the  Holy  Ciiy,  and  by  the  h«bituil 
reverence  of  hii  guide*.  Tb.t  puixge  exemplifies  the  lublime  in  narrative. 
See  hii  Travels  io  Greece,  ^Tpt.  aod  the  Holy  Land,  part  ii.  lect.  i.  8vd.  ed. 
vol.  iv.  p.  3B8.— Ed. 
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places,  that  one  friend  can  bardly  be  said  to  be  absent  from 
another.  Their  policy  removes  all  pnblick  incoDTeniencies : 
tfaey  have  roada  cut  through  their  mountains,  and  bridges 
kud  upon  their  rivers.  And,  if  ve  descend  to  the  privacies 
of  life,  their  habitations  are  more  commodious,  and  their 
possessions  are  more  secure." 

"  They  are  surely  happy,"  said  the  prince,  "  who  have 
all  these  coDreniencies,  of  which  I  envy  noue  so  much  as 
the  facility  with  which  separated  friends  interchange  their 
thoughts." 

"  The  Europeans,"  answered  Imlac,  "  are  less  nnhappy 
v'thao  we,  but  they  are  not  happy.  Human  life  is  every- 
I  where  a  state,  in  which  much  is  to  be  endured,  and  little 
I  to  be  enjoyed." 

CHAP.  XII. 
THE  STOBY  OF  IHLAC  CONTINUED. 
"  I  AM  not  yet  willing,"  said  the  prince,  "  to  suppose, 
that  happiness  is  so  parsimoniously  distributed  to  mortals  ; 
nor  CBD  believe  hut  that,  tf  I  bad  the  choice  of  life,  I 
should  be  able  to  fill  every  day  with  pleasure.  I  would  in- 
jure no  man,  and  should  provoke  no  resentment:  I  would 
relieve  every  distress,  and  should  enjoy  the  benedictions 
of  gratitude.  I  would  choose  my  friends  among  the  wise, 
and  my  wife  among  the  virtuous ;  and,  therefore,  should 
be  in  no  danger  from  treachery  or  unkindness.  My  chil- 
dren should,  by  my  care,  be  learned  and  pious,  and  would 
repay  to  my  age  what  their  childhood  had  received.  What 
would  dare  to  molest  him,  who  might  call,  on  every  side, 
to  thousands  enriched  by  his  bounty,  or  assisted  by  his 
power  ?  And  why  should  not  life  glide  quietly  away  in  the 
soft  reciprocation  of  protection  and  reverence?  All  this 
may  be  done  withoat  the  help  of  European  refinements, 
which  appear,  by  their  effects,  to  be  rather  specions  than 
Qsefol.     Let  ns  leave  them,  and  pursue  our  journey." 

"From  Palestine,"  said  Imlac,  "  I  passed  throogh  many 
regions  of  Asia  i  in  the  more  civilized  kingdoms,  as  a 
trader,  and  among  the  barbarians  of  the  mountains,  as  a 
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pilgrim.  At  last,  I  hegaa  to  long  for  my  natiTe  cotintry, 
that  I  might  repose,  after  my  travds  and  fatignes,  in  the 
places  where  I  had  spent  my  earliest  years,  and  gladden 
my  old  companions,  vith  the  recital  of  my  adventures. 
Often  did  1 6gare  to  myself  those  with  whom  I  had  sported 
away  the  gay  hours  of  dawning  life,  sitting  round  me  in 
its  evening,  wondering  at  my  tales,  and  listening  to  my 
counsels. 

"  When  this  thought  had  taken  possession  of  my  mind, 
I  considered  every  moment  as  wasted,  which  did  not  bring 
me  nearer  to  Abissinia.  I  hastened  into  Egirpt,  and,  not- 
withstanding my  impatience,  was  detained  ten  months  in 
the  contemplation  of  its  ancient  magnificence,  and  in  in- 
quiries after  the  remains  of  its  ancient  learning.  I  found 
in  Cairo  a  mixture  of  all  nations ;  some  brought  thither 
by  the  love  of  knowledge,  some  by  the  hope  of  gain,  and 
many  by  the  desire  of  living,  after  their  own  manner, 
without  observation,  and  of  lying  hid  in  the  obscurity 
of  multitudes:  for  in  a  city,  populous  as  Cairo,  it  is  possi- 
ble to  obtain,  at  the  same  time,  the  gratifications  of  so- 
ciety, and  the  secrecy  of  solitude. 

"  From  Cairo  I  travelled  to  Suez,  and  embariced  oo 
the  Red  sea,  passing  along  the  coast,  till  I  arrived  at  the 
port  from  which  I  had  departed  twenty  years  before. 
Here  I  joined  myself  to  a  caravan,  and  reentered  my 
native  country. 

"  I  now  expected  the  caresses  of  my  kinsmen,  and  the 
congratulations  of  my  friends,  and  was  not  without  hope 
that  my  father,  whatever  value  he  had  set  upon  riches, 
would  own,  with  gladness  and  pride,  a  son,  who  was  able 
to  add  to  the  felicity  and  honour  of  the  nation.  But  I  was 
soon  convinced  titat  my  thoughts  were  vain.  My  father 
had  been  dead  fourteen  years,  having  divided  his  wealth 
among  my  brotbers,  who  were  removed  to  some  other 
provinces.  Of  my  companions,  the  greater  part  was  in  the 
grave ;  of  the  rest,  some  could,  with  difficulty,  remember 
me,  and  some  considered  me,  as  one  corrupted  by  foreign 
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"  A  mao,  nsed  to  ricissitudes,  ia  not  eaaHy  dejected.  1 
forgot,  after  a  time,  my  disappointment,  and  endeavoured 
to  recommend  myself  to  the  nobles  of  the  kingdom ;  they 
admitted  me  to  their  tables,  heard  my  story,  and  dismissed 
me.  I  opened  a  achool,  and  was  prohibited  to  teach.  I 
then  resolved  to  sit  down  in  the  quiet  of  domestick  life, 
and  addressed  a  lady  that  was  fond  of  my  conversation, 
but  rejected  my  suit,  because  my  father  was  a  merchant. 

"  Wearied,  at  last,  with  solicitation  and  repulses,  I  re- 
solved to  hide  myself  for  ever  from  the  world,  and  depend 
no  longer  on  the  opinion  or  caprice  of  others.  I  waited 
for  the'  time,  when  the  gate  of  the  happy  valley  should 
open,  that  I  might  bid  farewell  to  hope  and  fear :  the  day 
came;  my  performance  was  distinguished  with  favour,  and 
I  resigned  myself  with  joy  to  perpetual  confinement." 

"  HaSt  thou  here  found  happiness  at  last  f  said  Rasse- 
las.    "  Tell  me,  without  reserve ;  art  thou  content  with  thy 
condition  ?  or,  dost  thou  wish  to  be  again  wandering  and 
inquiring?  All  the  inhabitants  of  this  valley  celebrate  their 
lot,  and,  at  the  annual  visit  of  the  emperour,  invite  others 
to  partake  of  their  felicity." 
'        "  Great  prince,"  said  Imlac,  "  I  siiall  speak  the  truth ; 
.    I  know  not  one  of  all  your  attendants  who  does  not  la- 
\  ment  the  hour  when  he  entered  this  retreat.    I  am  less 
\  unhappy  than  the  rest,  because  I  have  a  mind  replete 
I  with  images,  which  I  can  vary  and  <;ombine  at  pleasure. 
•  I  can  amuse  my  solitude  by  the  renovation  of  the  know- 
ledge which  begins  to  fade  from  my  memory,  and  by  recol- 
lection of  the  accidents  of  my  past  life.    Yet  all  this  ends 
in  the  sorrowful  conmderation,  that  my  acquirements  are 
now  useless,  and  that  none  of  my  pleasures  can  be  again 
enjoyed.    The  rest,  whose  minds  have  no  impression  but  of 
the  present  moment,  are   either  corroded   by  malignant 
passionsi  or  sit  stupid  in  the  gloom  of  perpetual  vacancy." 

"  What  passions  can  infest  those,"  said  the  prince,  '*  who 
have  no  rivals .'  We  are  in  a  place  where  impotence  pre- 
cludes malice,  and  where  all  envy  is  repressed  by  com- 
munity of  enjoyments." 
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"  There  may  be  commnnity,"  said  Tmlac,  "  of  material 
possessioDs,  but  there  can  never  be  community  of  love  or 
of  esteem.  It  must  happen,  that  ooe  will  please  more  than 
another ;  he  that  knows  himself  despised  will  always  be 
envious ;  and  still  more  envious  and  malevolent,  if  he  is 
condemned  to  live  in  the  presence  of  those  who  despise 
him.  The  invitations,  by  which  they  allure  others  to  a 
state  which  they  feel  to  be  wretched,  proceed  from  the 
natural  malignity  of  hopeless  misery.  They  are  weary  of 
themselves,  and  of  each  other,  and  expect  to  find  relief  in 
new  companions.  They  envy  the  liberty  which  their  folly 
has  forfeited,  and  would  gladly  see  all  mankind  imprisoned 
like  themselves. 

"  From  this  crime,  however,  I  am  wholly  free.  No 
man  can  say  that  he  is  wretched  by  my  persaEision.  I  look 
with  pity  on  the  crowds  who  are  annually  soliciting  admis- 
sion to  captivity,  and  wish  that  it  were  lawful  for  me  to 
warn  them  of  their  danger." 

"My  dear  Imlac,"  said  the  prince,  "I  will  open  to 
thee  my  whole  heart.  I  have  long  meditated  an  escape 
from  the  h^py  valley.  I  have  examined  the  mountains 
on  every  side,  bnt  find  myself  insuperably  barred  :  teach 
me  the  way  to  break  my  prison ;  then  shalt  be  the  com- 
panion of  roy  flight,  the  guide  of  my  rambles,  the  partner 
of  my  fortune,  and  my  sole  director  in  the  choice  op 
LIFE." 

"  Sir,"  answered  the  poet,  "  yoar  escape  will  be  diflicult, 
and,  perhaps,  yon  may  soon  repent  your  cariosity.  The 
worid,  which  you  figure  to  yourself  smooth  and  quiet  as 
the  lake  in  the  valley,  you  will  find  a  sea  foaming  with  tem- 
pests, and  boiling  with  whirlpools ;  you  will  be  sometimes 
overwhelmed  by  the  waves  of  violence,  and  sometimes 
dashed  against  the  rocks  of  treachery.  Amidst  wrongs 
and  frauds,  competitions  and  anxieties,  you  will  wish,  a 
thousand  times,  for  these  seats  of  quiet,  and  willingly  quit 
hope  to  be  free  from  fear." 

"  Do  not  seek  to  deter  me  from  my  purpose,"  said  the 
prince:  " I  am  impatient  to  see  what  thou  hast  seen ;  and. 
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since  thou  art  tbyself  weary  of  the  valley,  it  ia  evident  that 
diy  former  state  waa  better  than  this.  Whatever  be  the 
couaequeoce  of  my  experiment,  I  am  resolved  to  jadge, 
"With  mine  own  eyes,  of  the  various  conditions  of  men,  and 
then  to  make,  deliberately,  my  CHOICE  of  life. 

"  I  am  afraid,"  said  Imlac,  "  you  are  hindered  by  stronger 
restraints  than  my  persnasions ;  yet,  if  your  determination 
is  fixed,  I  do  not  counsel  you  to  despair.  Few  things  are 
impossible  to  diligence  and  skill." 

CHAP.  XIII. 

RASSBLAS  DISCOVERS  THE  MEANS  OP  ESCAPE. 

The  prince  now  dismissed  his  favourite  to  rest,  but  the 
narrative  of  wonders  and  novelties  filled  his  mind  with 
perturbation.  He  revolved  all  that  he  had  heard,  and 
prepared  innumerable  questions  for  the  morning. 

Much  of  his  uneasiness  was  now  removed.  He  had  a 
friend  to  whom  be  could  impart  his  thoughts,  and  whose 
experience  could  assist  him  in  his  designs.  His  heart  was 
no  longer  condemned  to  swell  with  silent  vexation.  He 
thought  that  even  the  happy  valley  might  be  endured,  with 
such  a  companion,  and  tlut,  if  they  could  range  the  world 
together,  he  should  have  nothing  further  to  desire. 

In  a  few  days  the  water  was  discharged,  and  the  ground 
dried.  The  prince  and  Imlac  then  walked  out  together, 
to  converse,  without  the  notice  of  the  rest.  The  prince, 
whose  thoughts  were  always  on  the  wing,  as  he  passed  by 
the  gate,  said,  with  a  countenance  of  sorrow,  "  Why  art 
thou  so  strong,  and  why  is  man  so  weak  1" 

"  Man  is  not  weak,"  answered  his  companion ;  "  know- 
ledge is  more  than  equivalent  to  force.  The  master  of 
mechanioks  lan^s  at  strength.  I  can  burst  the  gate,  but 
cannot  do  it  secretly.  Some  other  expedient  must  be  tried-" 

As  they  were  walking  on  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
they  observed  that  the  conies,  which  the  rain  had  driven 
Irom  their  borrows,  had  taken  shelter  among  the  bushes, 
and  formed  holes  behind  them,  tending  upwards,  in  an  ob- 
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Hqne  line.  "  It  has  been  the  opiniou  of  andqni^,"  seid 
Imlac,  "  that  humaD  reason  borrowed  many  arts  from  the 
instioGt  of  animabi ;  let  us,  therefore,  not  think  ourselves 
degraded  by  learning  from  the  cony.  We  may  escape,  by 
piercing  the  mountain  in  the  same  direction.  We  wilt 
begin,  where  the  summit  hangs  over  the  middle  part,  and 
bbour  upwards,  till  we  shall  issae  up  beyond  the  pro- 
minence." 

The  eyes  of  the  prince,  when  he  heard  this  proposal, 
sparkled  with  joy-  The  execution  was  easy,  and  the  suc- 
cess certain. 

No  time  was  now  lost.  They  hastened,  early  in' the 
morning,  to  choose  a  place  proper  for  their  mine.  They 
clambered,  with  great  fatigue,  amoug  crags  and  brambles, 
and  returned  without  having  discovered  any  part  that  fa- 
voured their  design.  The  second  and  the  third  day  were 
spent  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  the  same  fnutratioii. 
But,  on  the  fourth,  they  found  a  small  cavern,  concealed 
by  a  thicket,  where  they  resolved  to  make  their  experi- 
ment. 

Imlao  procured  instruments  proper  to  hew  stone  and  re- 
move earth,  and  they  fell  to  their  work  oa  the  next  day 
with  more  eagerness  than  vigour.  They  were  presently 
exhausted  by  their  efforts,  and  sat  down  to  pant  upon  the 
grass.  The  prince,  for  a  moment,  appeared  to  be  dis- 
couraged. "  Sir,"  said  his  companion,  "  practice  will  en- 
able us  to  continue  our  labour  for  a  longer  time;  mark, 
however,  how  far  we  have  advanced,  and  you  will  find, 
that  our  toil  will  sometime  have  an  end.  Great  works  are 
performed,  not  by  strength,  but  perseverance:  yonder 
palace  was  raised  by  single  stones,  yet  yon  see  its  height 
and  spaciousness.  He  that  ^11  walk  with  vigour  three 
hours  a  day,  will  pass,  in  seven  years,  a  space  equal  to  the 
circumference  of  the  globe." 

They  returned  to  their  work  day  after  day,  and,  in  a 
short  time,  found  a  fissure  in  the  rock,  which  enabled  them 
to  pass  for  with  very  little  obstruction.  This  Basselas 
considered  as  a  goed  omen.     "  Do  not  disturb  your  mtnd," 
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aiud  Imlac,  "  vith  other  hopes  or  fears  Ihau  reason  may 
suggest;  if  you  are  pleased  with  pn^nosticks  of  good,  you 
Till  be  terrified,  likewise,  vith  tokens  of  evil,  and  your 
whole  life  will  be  a  prey  to  superstition.  Whatever  facili- 
tales  our  work  is  more  than  an  omen,  it  is  a  cause  of  sue 
cess.  This  is  one  of  those  pleasing  surprises  which  often 
happen  to  active  resolution.  Many  things,  difiicult  to  de- 
sign, prove  easy  to  pnformance." 

CHAP.  XIV. 

RASSULAS  AND  IMLAC  RKVEIVE  AN   UNEXPECTUD 
VISIT. 

Thby  had  now  wrouj^ht  their  way  to  the  middle,  and 
solaced  their  toil  with  the  approach  of  liberty,  when  Uie 
prince,  coming  down  to  refrrah  himself  with  air,  found  his 
sister  Nekayah,  standing  before  the  mouth  of  the  cavity .- 
He  started,  and  stood  confiued,  afraid  to  tell  his  design, 
yet  hopeless  to  conceal  it.  A  few  moments  determined 
him  to  repose  on  her  fidelity,  and  secure  ber  secrecy  by  a 
declaration  without  reserve. 

"  Do  not  imf^ne,"  said  the  princess,  "  that  I  came 
hither,  as  a  spy :  I  had  long  observed,  from  my  window, 
that  yon  and  Imlac  directed  your  walk  every  day  towards 
the  same  point,  but  I  did  not  suppose  you  had  any  better 
reason  for  the  preference  than  a  cooler  shade,  or  more 
fragrant  bank ;  nor  followed  you  with  any  other  design 
than  to  partake  of  your  conversation.  Since,  then,  not 
suspicion,  but  fondness,  has  detected  you,  let  me  not  lose 
the  advantage  of  my  discovery.  I  am  equally  weary  of 
confinement  with  yourself,  and  not  less  desirous  of  know- 
ing what  is  done  or  snfiered  in  the  world.  Permit  me  to 
I  fly  with  you  from  this  tasteless  tranquillity,  which  will  yet 
grow  more  loathsome  when  you  have  left  me.  Xon  may 
deny  me  to  accompany  yon,  bnt  cannot  hinder  me  from 
following." 

The  prince,  who  loved  Nekayah,  above  his  other  sisters, 
bad  no. inclination  to  refuse  her  request,  and  grieved,  that 
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he  had  lost  an  opportunity  of  showing  bis  confidence  by  a 
voluntary  commnnicaUon.  It  was,  Iberefore,  agreed,  that 
she  Bhonld  leave  the  valley  with  them ;  and  titat,  in  the 
mean  time,  she  should  watch,  lest  any  other  straggler 
shonld,  by  chance  or  curiosity,  follow  them  to  the  moantain. 

At  length  their  labour  was  at  an  end ;  they  saw  light 
beyond  the  prominence,  and,  isaoing  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  beheld  the  Nile,  yet  a  narrow  current,  wander- 
ing beneath  them. 

The  prince  looked  round  with  rapture,  anticipated  alt 
the  pleasures  of  travel,  and,  in  thought,  was  already  trans- 
ported beyond  bis  father's  dominions.  Imlac,  though  very 
joyful  at  his  escape,  had  less  expectation  of  pleasure  in 
the  world,  which  be  had  before  tried,  and  of  which  he  had 
been  weary. 

Sasselas  was  so  much  delighted  with  a  wider  horizon, 
that  he  could  not  soon  be  persuaded  to  return  into  the 
valley.  He  informed  his  sister,  that  the  way  was  open, 
and  that  nothing  now  remained  but  to  prepare  for  their 
departure. 

CHAP.  XV. 

THE  PBINCB  AND   PBINCKS8  LEAVE  THB  VALLIiV, 
AND  BEE  MANY  WONDERS. 

The  prince  and  princess  had  jewels  sufficient  to  make 
them  rich,  whenever  they  came  into  a  place  of  commerce, 
which,  by  Imlac's  direction,  they  hid  io  their  clothes,  and, 
on  the  night  of  the  next  full  moon,  all  left  the  valley.  The 
princess  was  followed  only  by  a  single  favoonte,  who  did 
not  know  whither  she  was  going. 

They  clambered  through  the  cavity,  and  began  to  go 
down  on  the  other  nde.  The  princess  and  her  maid  turned 
their  eyes  towards  every  part,  and,  seeing  nothing  to  bound 
their  prospect,  considered  themselves,  as  in  danger  of 
being  lost  in  a  dreary  vacuity.  They  stopped  and  trem- 
bled. "  I  am  almost  afrmd,"  said  the  princess,  "  to  be^n 
a  journey,  of  which  I  cannot  perceive  an  end,  and  toven- 
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tore  into  this  immense  plain,  vbere  I  naj  be  approached,  ' 
on  every  ude,  by  men  whom  I  never  saw."    The  prinpe 
felt  nearly  the  same  emotions,  tboa^h  be  thoa^^ht  it  more 
manly  to  conceal  them. 

Imlac  smiled  at  their  terrours,  and  encoora^d  them  to 
proceed ;  but  the  princess  coDtinued  irresolute,  till  she  had 
been,  imperceptibly,  drawn  forward  too  far  to  return. 

In  the  morning  they  found  some  shepherds  in  the  field, 
who  set  milk  and  fruits  before  them.  Hie  princess  won- 
dered, that  she  did  not  see  a  palace  jeady  for  her  recep- 
tion, and  a  table  spread  with  delicacies;  but,  bein^  faint 
and  hungry,  she  drank,  the  milk,  and  .eat  the  fruits,  and 
thought  them  of  a  higher  flavonr  than  the  produce  of  the 
valley. 

They  travelled  forward  by  easy  journeys,  being  all  un- 
accustomed to  toil  or  difficulty,  and  knowing  that,  tboo^ 
they  might  be  missed,  they  could  not  be  pursued.  En  a 
few  days  they  came  into  a  more  populous  region,  where 
Imlac  was  diverted  with  the  admiration,  which  his  com- 
panions expressed  at  the  diversi^  of  manners,  stations, 
and  employments. 

Their  dress  was  such,  as  might  not  bring  npon  them  the 
suspicion  of  having  any  thing  to  conceal ;  yet  the  prince, 
wherever  he  came,  expected  to  be  obeyed;  and  the 
princess  was  frightened,  because  those  that  came  into  her 
presence  did  not  prostrate  themselv,es  before  her.  Imlao 
was  forced  to  observe  them  with  great  vigilance,  lest  they 
should  betray  their  rank  by  their  unusual  behaviour,  and 
detained  them  several  weeks  in  the  first  village,  to  ac- 
custom them  to  the  si^t  of  common  mortals. 

By  degrees,  the  royal  wanderers  were  taught  to  under- 
stand that  tney  had,  for  a  time,  laid  aside  Uieir  dignity, 
and  were  to  expect  only  such  regard,  as  liberali^  and 
courtesy  could  procure.  And  Imlac  having,  by  many  ad- 
monitions, prepared  them  to  endare  the  tumults  of  a  port, 
and  the  ruggedness  of  the  commercial  race,  brought  them 
down  to  the  seacoast. 

The  prince  and  his  sister,  to  whom  every  thing  was  new. 
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vere  gratiAed  equally  at  all  places,  and,  therefore,  re- 
mained, for  some  moDths,  at  the  port,  vithoat  an;  inclina- 
tion to  pass  further.  Imlac  vas  content  with  their  stay, 
becaase  he  did  not  think  it  safe  to  expose  them,  unprac- 
tised in  the  world,  to  the  hazards  of  a  foreign  country. 

At  last  he  began  to  fear,  lest  they  should  be  discovered, 
and  proposed  to  fix  a  day  for  their  departure.  They  had 
no  pretensions  to  judge  for  themselves,  and  referred  the 
whole  scheme  to  his  direction.  He,  therefore,  took  passage 
in  a  ship  to  Suez ;  and,  when  the  time  came,  with  great 
diffical^,  prevailed  on  the  princess  to  enter  the  vessel. 
They  had  a  quick  and  prosperous  voyage,  and  from  Suez 
travelled  fay  land  to  Cairo. 

CHAP.  XVI. 

THEY  ENTER  CAIRO,  AND  FIND  EVERY  MAN  HAPPY. 

As  they  approached  the  city,  wlucfa  filled  the  strangers 
-with  astonishment,  "  This,"  said  Imlac  to  the  prince,  "  is 
the  place  where  travellers  and  merchants  assemble  from  all 
the  comers  of  the  earth.  You  will  here  find  men  of  every 
character,  and  every  occupation.  Commerce  is  here  ho- 
nourable :  I  will  act  as  a  merchant,  and  you  shall  live  as 
strangers,  who  have  no  other  end  of  travel  than  cariosity ; 
it  will  soon  be  observed  that  we  are  rich ;  our  reputation 
will  procure  us  access  to  aU  whom  we  shall  desire  (o  know; 
yon  will  see  all  the  conditions  of  humani^,  and  enable 
yourself,  at  leisure,  to  make  your  choice  op  LtFB." 

l^ey  now  entered  the  town,  stunned  by  the  noise,  and 
offended  by  the  crowds.  Instruction  had  not  yet  so  pre- 
vailed over  habit,  but  that  they  wondered  to  see  them- 
selves pass,  nndistinguisbed,  along  the  street,  and  met,  by 
the  lowest  of  the  people,  without  reverence  or  notice.  The 
princess  could  not,  at  first,  bear  the  thought  of  being  levelled 
with  the  vulgar,  and,  for  some  days,  continued  in  her 
chamber,  where  she  was  served  by  her  favourite,  Fekuah, 
as  in  the  palace  of  the  valley. 

Imlac,  who  understood  traffick,  sold  part  of  the  jewels 
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tbe  aext  day,  and  hired  a  house,  which  he  adorned  with 
such  ma^ficence,  that  be  was  immediately  considered 
aa  a  merchant  of  great  wealth.  His  politeness  attracted 
many  acquaintance,  and  his  generosity  made  him  courted 
by  many  dependants.  His  table  was  crowded  by  men  of 
every  nation,  who  all  admired  his  knowledge,  and  solicited 
his  favour.  His  companions,  not  being  able  to  mix  in 
the  conversation,  conld  make  no  discovery  of  their  igno- 
rance or  surprise,  and  were  gradually  initiated  in  the 
world,  as  they  gained  knowledge  of  the  language. 

The  prince  had,  by  frequent  lectures,  been  taught  the 
use  and  nature  of  money ;  but  the  ladies  could  not,  for  a 
long  time,  comprehend  what  the  merchants  did  with  small 
pieces  of  gold  and  silver,  or  why  things  of  so  Uttle  use 
should  be  received  as  equivalent  to  the  necessaries  of  life. 

They  studied  the  language  two  years,  while  Imlac  Was 
preparing  to  set  before  them  the  various  ranks  and  condi- 
tions of  mankind.  He  grew  acquainted  with  all  who  had 
any  thing  uncommon  in  their  fortune  or  conduct.  He 
frequented  the  voluptuous  and  the  frugal,  the  idle  and  the 
busy,  the  merchants  and  tbe  men  of  learning. 

The  prince,  being  now  able  to  converse  with  fluency, 
and  having  learned  the  caution  necessary  to  be  observed 
in  his  intercourse  with  stxangers,  began  to  accompany 
Imlac  to  places  of  resort,  and  to  enter  into  all  assemblies, 
that  he  might  make  his  ghoiob  op  life. 

For  some  time,  he  thought  choice  needless,  because  all 
appeared,  to  him,  equally  h^py.  Wherever  he  went  he 
met  gaiety  and  kindness,  and  heard  the  song  of  joy,  or  the 
laugh  of  carelessness.  He  began  to  believe,  that  the 
world  overflowed  with  universal  plenty,  and  that  nothing 
was  withheld  either  from  want  or  merit ;  that  every  hand 
showered  liberality,  and  every  heart  melted  with  benevo- 
lence ;  "  and  who  then,"  says  he,  "  will  be  suffered  to  be 
wretched  ?" 

Imlac  permitted  tbe  pleasing  delusion,  and  was  unwil- 
ling to  crush  the  hope  of  inexperience,  till  one  day,  having 
sat  awhile  silent,  "  I  know  not,"  said  the  prince,  "  what 
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can  be  the  reflsoD,  that  I  am  more  unhappy  than  any  of 
our  friends.  I  see  them  perpetually  and  unalterably  cheer- 
ful, but  feel  my  own  mind  restless  and  uneasy.  I  am  un- 
satisfied vith  those  pleasures  which  I  seem  most  to  court; 
I  live  in  the  crowds  of  jollity,  not  so  much  to  enjoy  com- 
pany, as  to  shun  myself,  and  am  only  load  and  merry  to 
conceal  my  sadness." 

"  Every  man,"  said  Imlac,  "  may,  by  examining  his  own 
mind,  guess  what  passes  in  the  minds  of  others :  when  you 
feel  that  your  own  gaiety  is  counterfeit,  it  may  justly  lead 
you  to  suspect  that  of  your  companions  not  to  be  sincere. 
Envy  is  commonly  reciprocal.  We  are  long  before  we  are 
convinced,  that  happiness  is  never  to  be  found,  and  each 
believes  it  possessed  by  others,  to  keep  alive  the  hope  of 
obtaining  it  for  himself.  In  the  assembly,  where  you 
passed  the  last  night,  there  appeared  such  sprigfatliness  of 
air,  and  volatility  of  fancy,  as  might  have  suited  beings  of 
a  higher  order,  formed  to  inhabit  serener  regions,  inaccessi- 
ble to  care  or  sorrow  ;  yet,  believe  me,  prince,  there  was 
not  one  who  did  not  dread  the  moment,  when  solitude 
should  deliver  him  to  the  tyranny  of  reflection."  . 

"  This"  said  the  prince,  "  may  be  true  of  others,  since  I 
it  b  true  of  me ;  yet,  whatever  be  the  general  infelicity  of  \ 
man,  one  condition  is  more  happy  ^an  another,  and  wis- 
dom surely  directs  us  to  take  the  least  evil  in  the  choice 

OF  LIFB."  I 

"  The  causes  of  good  and  evil,"  answered  Imlac,  "  are 
so  various  and  uncertain,  so  often  entangled  with  each 
other,  so  diversified  by  various  relations,  and  so  much  sub- 
ject to  accidents,  which  cannot  be  foreseen,  that  he,  who 
would  fix  his  condition  upon  incontestable  reasons  of  pre- 
ference, must  live  and  die  inquiring  and  deliberating." 

"  But  surely,"  said  Basselas,  "  the  wise  men,  to  whom 
we  listen  with  reverence  and  wonder,  chose  that  mode  of 
life  for  themselves,  which  tbey  thought  most  likely  to  make 
them  happy." 

"  "Very  few,"  said  the  poet,  "  live  bj  choice.  Every 
man  is  placed  in  his  present  condition  by  causes  which 
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acted  without  his  foresight,  and  with  which  he  did  not 
always  williogl;  cooperate;  and,  therefore,  you  will  rarely 
meet  one,  who  does  not  think  the  lot  of  his  neighbour 
better  than  his  own." 

"  I  am  pleased  to  think,"  said  the  prince,  "  that  my 
birth  has  given  me,  at  least,  one  advantage  over  others,  by 
enabling  me  to  determine  for  myself.  I  have  here  the 
world  before  me  ;  I  will  review  it  at  leisure :  surely  hap- 
piness is  somewhere  to  be  foand." 

CHAP.  XVII. 

TMB  PRINCE  ASSOOIATBB  WITH  YOUNO  MEN  OP 
8PIIIIT  AND  GAIETY. 
Rassblab  rose  next  day,  and  resolved  to  begin  his  ex- 
periments upon  life.  "  Youth,"  cried  he,  "  is  the  time  of 
gladness :  1  will  join  myself  to  the  young  men,  whose  only 
business  is  to  gratify  their  desires,  and  whose  time  is  all 
spent  in  a  succession  of  enjoyments." 

To  such  societies  he  was  readily  admitted,  but  a  few 
days  brought  him  back,  weary  and  disgusted.  Their  mirth 
was  without  images ;  their  laughter  without  motive ;  their 
pleasures  were  gross  and  sensual,  in  which  the  mind  had 
no  part ;  their  conduct  was,  at  once,  wild  and  mean ;  they 
laughed  at  co-der  and  at  law,  but  the  frdwn  of  power  de- 
jected, and  the  eye  of  wisdom  abashed  them. 

The  prince  soon  concluded,  that  he  should  never  be 
happy  in  a  course  of  life,  of  which  he  was  ashamed.  He 
thought  it  unsuitable  to  a  reasonable  being  to  act  without 
a  plan,  and  to  be  sad  or  cheerful  only  by  chance.  "  Hap- 
piness," said  he,  "  must  be  something  solid  and  permanent, 
without  fear  and  without  uncertainty." 

But  his  young  companions  had  gained  so  much  of  his 
regard  by  their  frankness  and  courtesy,  that  he  could  not 
leave  them,  without  warning  and  remonstrance.  "  My 
friends,"  said  he  "  I  have  seriously  considered  our  man- 
ners and  our  prospects,  and  find  that  we  have  mbtaken  our 
own  interest.     The  first  years  of  man  must  make  provi- 
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sion  for  the  laat.  He  that  never  thinkg,  never  can  be 
wise.  Perpetual  levity  must  end  in  iterance ;  and  intem- 
perance, thongh  it  may  fire  the  spirits  for  an  bonr,  will 
make  life  short  or  miserable.  Let  us  connder,  tbat  youth  is 
of  no  lon^  dnration,  and  that,  io  matnrer  age,  when  the 
enchanlments  of  fancy  shall  cease,  and  phantoms  of  delight 
dance  no  more  abont  ns,  we  shall  have  no  comforts  but  the 
esteem  of  wise  men,  and  liie  moans  of  doing  good.  Let 
us,  therefore,  stop,  while  to  stop  is  in  our  power :  let  us 
live  as  men  who  are  sometime  to  grow  old,  and  to  whom 
it  will  be  the  most  dreadful  of  all  evils  to  count  their  past 
years  by  follies,  and  to  be  reminded  of  their  former  luxu- 
riance of  health,  only  by  the  maladies  which  riot  has  pro- 
duced." 

They  stared  ai^le,  in  silence,  one  upon  another,  and,  at 
last,  drove  him  away  by  a  general  chorus  of  continued 
laughter. 

The  consciousness  that  his  sentiments  were  just,  and  his 
intentions  kind,  was  scarcely  sufficient  to  support  him 
against  the  horronr  of  derision.  But  he  recovered  his 
tranquillity,  and  pursued  his  search. 

CHAP.  XVIIl. 
THE  PRINCE  FINDS  A  WISE  AND  HAPPY  MAN. 

As  he  was  one  day  walking  in  the  street,  he  saw  a  spacious 
building,  which  all  were,  by  the  open  doors,  invited  to  en- 
ter :  be  followed  the  stream  of  people,  and  found  it  a  hall 
or  school  of  declamation,  in  which  professors  read  lectnres 
to  their  auditory.  He  fixed  his  eye  upon  a  sage,  raised 
above  the  rest,  who  discoursed,  with  great  enei^y,  on  the 
government  of  the  passions.  His  look  was  venerable,  his 
action  graceful,  his  pronunciation  clear,  and  his  diction 
elegant.  He  showed,  with  great  strength  of  sentiment, 
and  variety  of  illnstration,  that  human  nature  is  degried- 
ed  and  debased,  when  the  lower  faculties  predominate 
over  the  hi^ier ;  that  when  fancy,  the  parent  of  passion, 
tisnrps  the  dominioD  of  the  mind,  nothing  ensues  but  the 
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natural  effect  of  unlawful  (fovemntentjperturbaUoD  and  cou- 
fusion ;  that  she  betrays  the  fortresses  of  the  intellect  to 
rebels,  and  excites  her  children  to  sedition  against  reason, 
their  lawful  sovereign.  He  (^mpared  reason  to  tbe^un, 
of  which  the  light  is  constant,  uniform,  and  lasting;  and 
fane;  to  a  meteor,  of  bright  but  transitory  lustre,  irregular 
in  its  motion,  and  delusive  in  its  direction. 

He  then  communicated  the  various  precepts  given, 
from  time  to  time,  for  the  conquest  of  passion,  and  dis- 
played the  happioess  of  those  who  had  obtained  the  import- 
ant victory,  after  which  man  is  no  longer  the  slave  of  fear, 
nor  the  fool  of  hope ;  is  no  more  emaciated  by  envy,  in- 
flamed hy  anger,  emasculated  by  tendentess,  or  depressed 
by  grief;  but  walks  on  calmly  through  the  tumults,  or  pri- 
vacies of  life,  as  the  sun  pursues  alike  his  course  through 
the  calm  or  the  stormy  sky. 

He  enumerated  many  examples  of  heroes  immovable  by 
pain  or  pleasure,  who  looked  with  indifference  on  those 
nodes  or  accidents,  to  which  the  vulgar  give  the  names  of 
good  and  evil.  He  exhorted  his  hearers  to  lay  aside  their 
prejudices,  and  arm  themselves  against  the  shafts  of  malice 
or  misfortune,  by  invulnerable  patience;  concluding,  that 
this  state  only  was  happiness,  and  that  this  happiness  was 
in  every  one's  power. 

Rasselas  listened  tn  him,  with  the  veneration  due  to  the 
instmctions  of  a  superiour  being,  and,  waiting  for  him  at 
the  door,  humbly  implored  the  liber^  of  visiting  so  great 
a  master  of  true  wisdom.  The  lecturer  hesitated  a  mo- 
ment, when  Rasselas  put  a  purse  of  gold  into  his  hand, 
which  he  received  with  a  mixture  of  joy  and  wonder. 

"  I  have  found,"  said  the  prince,  at  his  return  to  Imlac, 
"  a  man  who  can  teach  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  known  ; 
who,  from  the  nusbaken  throne  of  rational  fortitude,  looks 
down  on  the  scenes  of  life  changing  beneath  him.  He 
^eaks,  and  attention  watches  his  lips.  He  reasons,  and 
conviction  closes  his  periods.  This  man  shall  be  my  future 
guide :  I  will  learo  his  doctrines,  and  imitate  his  life." 
"  Be  not  too  hasty,"  said  Tmlac,  "  to  trust,  or  to  admire  the 
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'  teachers  of  morality :  they  discourse,  like  angels,  but  they 
live,  like  men." 

Rasselas,  who  could  not  conceive,  how  any  man  could 
reason  so  forcibly,  without  feeling  the  cogency  of  his  own 
arguments,  paid  his  visit  in  a  few  days,  and  was  denied  ad- 
mission. He  had  now  learned  the  power  of  money,  and 
made  his  way,  by  a  piece  of  gold,  to  the  inner  apartment, 
where  he  found  the  philosopher,  in  a  room  half-darkened, 
with  his  eyes  misty,  and  his  face  pale.  "  Sir,"  said  he, 
"  yon  are  come  at  a  time  when  alihnman  friendship  is  use- 
less ;  what  I  suffer  cannot  be  remedied,  what  I  have  lost 
cannot  be  supplied.  My  daughter,  my  only  daughter,  fr<HB 
whose  tenderness  I  ex.pected  all  the  comforts  of  my  age, 
died  last  night  of  a  fever.  My  views,  my  purposes,  my 
hopes  are  at  an  end :  I  am  now  a  lonely  being,  disunited 
from  society," 

"  Sir,"  said  the  prince,  "  mortality  is  an  event  by  which 
a  wise  man  can  never  be  surprised :  we  know  that  death 
is  always  near,  and  it  should,  therefore,  always  be  exr 
pected."  "  Young  man,"  answered  the  philosopher,  "  yon 
speak  like  one  that  has  never  felt  the  pangs  of  separa- 
tion." "  Have  you  then  forgot  the  precepts,"  said  Ras- 
selas, "  which  you  so  powerfully  enforced  I  Has  wisdom  no 
strength  to  arm  the  heart  agtdnst  calamity  ?  Consider,  that 
external  things  are  naturally  variable,  boLtiutlL^d^SIUUlP 
are-atways  the  same."  "  What  comfort,"  said  the  mourner, 
"can  truth  and  reason  afford  me?  Of  what  effect  are 
they  now,  but  to  tell  me,  that  my  daughter  will  not  be  re- 
stored ?" 

The  prince,  whose  humanity  wonld  not  suffer  him  to 
insnlt  misery  with  reproof,  went  away,  convinced  of  the 
emptiness  of  rhetorical  sound,  and  the  ineflicaoy  of  po- 
lished periods  and  studied  sentences. 
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CHAP.  XIX. 

A  GLIMPSE  OP  PASTORAL  LIFE. 

He  was  still  eager  upon  the  same  inquiry:  and  having 
h^ard  of  a  hermit,  that  lived  near  the  lowest  cataract  of 
the  Nile,  and  filled  the  whole  country  with  the  fame  of  his 
sanctity,  resolved  to  visit  his  retreat,  and  inquire,  whether 
that  felicity,  which  publick  life  could  not  afford,  was  to  be 
found  in  solitude ;  and  whether  a  man,  whose  age  and  virtue 
made  htm  venerable,  could  teach  any  peculiar  art  of  shun- 
ning evils,  or  enduring  them  ! 

Imlac  and  the  princess  agreed  to  accompany  him,  and, 
after  the  necessary  preparations,  they  began  their  journey. 
Their  way  lay  through  the  fields,  where  shepherds  tended 
their  flocks,  and  the  lambs  were  playing  upon  the  pasture. 

"  T^JH,"  ffHJAAa   pf^pf,   "k   thi.   Hfi.  whli-h   haa    hwn  afitfln 

celobratod  &a  its  innocence  aadqviernet  us  pass  the  heat 
of  tba-day  among-  the,  ahepherdsl  tents,  and  know,  whe- 
ther M  OUT  searches  are  not  to  terminate  in  pastoral  sim- 
plicity." 

The  proposal  pleased  them,  and  they  induced  the 
shepherds,  by  small  presents  and  familiar  questions,  to 
tell  their  opinion  of  their  own  state :  they  were  so  rude 
and  ignorant,  so  little  able  to  compare  the  good  with  the 
evil  of  the  occupation,  and  so  indistinct  in  their  narratives 
and  descriptions,  that  very  little  could  be  learned  from 
them.  But  it  was  evident,  that  their  hearts  were  cankered 
with  discontent ;  that  they  considered  themselves,  as  con- 
demned to  labour  for  the  luxury  of  the  rich,  and  looked  up, 
with  stupid  malevolence,  toward  those  that  were  placed 
above  them. 

The  princess  pronounced  with  vehemence,  that  she 
would  never  suffer  these  envious  savages  to  be  her  com- 
'  pantons,  and  that  she  should  not  soon  be  desirous  of  seeing 
any  more  specimens  of  rnstick  happiness ;  but  could  not 
believe  that  all  the  accounts  of  primeval  pleasures  were 
fabulous ;  and  was  yet  in  doubt,  whether  life  had  any  thing 
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that  conid  be  justly  preferred  to  the  placid  gratificatioaB 
of  fields  and  woods.  She  hoped,  that  the  time  would  come, 
when,  with  a  few  virtuoas  aod  elegant  companions,  sbe 
should  ^ther  flowers,  planted  by  her  own  hand,  fondle  the 
lambs  of  her  own  ewe,  and  listen,  without  care,  amoD^ 
brooks  and  breezes,  to  one  of  her  maidens  reading  -in  the 
shade. 

CHAP.  XX. 

THK  DANOKR  OP  PROSPERITY. 

On  the  next  day  they  coutinned  their  journey,  till  the  heat 
compelled  them  to  look  round  for  shelter.  At  a  small  dis- 
tance, they  saw  a  thick  wood,  which  they  no  sooner  entered, 
than  they  perceived  that  they  were  approaching  the  habi- 
tations of  men.  The  shrubs  were  diligently  cut  away  to 
open  walks,  where  the  shades  were  darkest;  the  boughs  of 
opposite  trees  w«re  artificially  interwoyen ;  seats  of  flowery 
turf  were  raised  in  vacant  spaces,  and  a  rivulet,  that  wan- 
toned ^ng  the  side  of  a  winding  path,  had  its  banks  some- 
times opened  into  small  basins,  and  its  streams  somethnes 
obstructed  by  little  mounds  of  stone,  heaped  together  to 
increase  its  murmurs. 

They  passed  slowly  through  the  wood,  delighted  with 
such  unexpected  accommodations,  and  entertained  eai^ 
other  with  conjecturing,  what,  or  who,  he  could  be,  that,  in 
those  mde  and  unfrequented  regions,  had  leisure  and  art 
for  such  harmless  Inxury. 

As  they  advanced,  they  heard  the  sound  of  mu.vGk,  and 
saw  youths  and  villus  dancing  in  the  grove ;  and,  going 
still  further,  beheld  a  stately  palace,  built  upon  a  hill,  sur- 
rounded with  woods.  He  laws  of  eastern  hospitality  al- 
lowed them  to  enter,  and  the  master  welcomed  them,  like 
a  man  liberal  and  wealthy. 

He  was  skilful  enough  in  appearances,  soon  to  discern 
that  they  were  no  common  guests,  and  spread  bis  table 
with  magnificence.  The  eloquence  of  Imlac  caaght  his 
attention,  and  the  lofty  courtesy  of  dif  princess  excited  his 
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respect.  When  they  offered  to  depart,  he  entreated  their 
stay,  and  was  the  next  day  still  more  unwilling  to  dismira 
them  than  before.  They  were  easily  persuaded  to'  stop, 
and  civility  grew  ap,  in  time,  to  freedom  and  confidence. 

The  prince  now  saw  all  the  domesticks  cheerful,  and  all 
the  face  of  nature  smiling  round  the  place,  and  conld  not 
forbear  to  hope  that  he  should  find  here  what  he  was  seek- 
ing; but  when  be  was  con^tulating  the  master  upon  his 
possessions,  he  answered,  with  a  sigh:  "  My  condition  has, 
indeed,  the  appearance  of  happiness,  bat  appearances  are 
'-delusive.  M!lXin*r""*y  r"*°  "y  ''fr  iii-i?°"C°'' ;  the  basaa 
of  Egypt  is  ray  enemy,  incensed  only  by  my  wealth  and 
popularity.  I  have  been,  hitherto,  protected  agmnst  him 
by  the  princes  of  the  conntiy;  but,  as  the  favour  of  the 
great  is  uncertain,  I  know  not,  how  soon  my  defenders  may 
be  persuaded  to  share  the  plunder  with  the  bassa.  t  have  ~ 
sent  my  treasures  into  a  distant  country,  and,  upon  the 
first  alarm,  am  prepared  to  follow  them.  Then  will  my 
enemies  riot  in  my  mansion,  and  enjoy  the  gardens  which 
I  have  planted." 

They  all  joined  in  lamenting  his  danger,  and  deprecating 
his  exile;  and  the  princess  was  so  much  disturbed  with 
the  tumult  of  grief  and  indignation,  that  she  retired  to  her 
apartment.  Tbey  continued  with  their  kind  inviter  a  few 
days  longer,  and  then  went  forward  to  find  the  hermit. 

CHAP.  XXI. 

THE  HAPPINESS  OF  SOLITUDE.      THB  HSRHIT'S 

HISTOBY. 

Thby  came,  on  the  third  day,  by  the  direction  of  the 
peasants,  to  dte  bermif  s  cell :  it  was  a  cavern,  in  the  side 
of  a  mountmn,  ovei-diadowed  with  palm-trees ;  at  such  a 
distance  from  the  cataract,  that  noUiing  more  was  beard 
than  a  gentle  uniform  murmur,  such  as  composed  the  mind 
to  pensive  meditation,  especially  when  it  was  assisted  by 
the  wind  whistling  among  the  branches.  The  first  rude 
essay  of  nature  had  been  so  much  improved  by  human 
labour,  that  the  cave  contained  several  apartmeots,  ap- 
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propriated  to  different  nses,  and  often  afforded  lodging  to 
trarellerg,  whom  darkness  or  tempests  happened  to  over- 
take. 

The  hermit  sat  on  a  bench  at  the  door,  to  enjoy  the 
coolness  of  the  evening.  On  one  side  lay  a  book,  until  pens 
and  papers,  on  the  other,  mechanical  instruments  of  varions 
kinds.  As  they  approached  him  ooregarded,  the  princess 
observed,  (hat  he  had  not  the  countenance  of  a  man  that 
had  foand,  or  conld  teach  the  way  to  happiness. 

They  saluted  him  with  great  respect,  which  be  repaid, 
like  aman  not  onaccustomed  to  the  forms  of  courts.'  "  Hy 
children,"  said  he,  "  if  yon  have  lost  your  way,  yon  riiall 
be  willingly  supplied  with  sncb  conveniencies,  for  the  night, 
as  this  oavem  will  afford.  I  have  all  that  nature  requires, 
and  you  will  not  expect  delicacies  in  a  hermit's  ceil." 

They  thanked  him,  and,  entering,  were  pleased  with 
tiie  neatness  and  regnlari^  of  the  place.  The  hermit  set 
flesh  and  wine  before  them,  though  he  fed  only  upon  fruits 
and  water.  His  discourse  was  cfaeetfol  without  levity,  and 
pious  without  enthusiasm.  He  soon  gained  the  esteem  of 
his  guests,  and  the  princess  repented  of  her  has^  censore. 

At  last  Imlac  began  thus :  "  I  da  not  now  wonder  timt 
your  reputation  is  so  far  extended ;  we  have  heard  at  Cairo 
of  your  wisdom,  and  came  hither  to  implore  your  directioa 
for  this  young  manaod  maiden, in.  the  choiob  of  lifb." 

"  To  him  that  lives  well,"  answered  the  hermit,  "  every 
form  of  life  is  good ;  nor  can  I  give  any  other  role  for 
ehoioe,  than  to  remove  from  all  apparent  evil." 

"  He  wHl  remove  most  certainly  from  evQ,"  siud  the 
prince,  "  who  shall  devote  himself  to  that  solitude,  which 
yon  have  recommended  by  your  example." 

"  I  have,  indeed,  lived  fifteen  years  in  solitude,"  said  the 
hermit,  "  bnt  have  no  deaire  that  my  example  should  gain 
any  imitators.  In  my  youth  I  professed  arms,  and  was 
raised,  by  degrees,  to  the  highest  military  rank,  1  have 
traversed  wide  countries,  at  the  head  of  my  troops,  and 
seen  many  battles  and  sieges.  At  last,  being  disgusted  by 
the  preferment  of  a  younger  officer,  and  feeling,  that  my 
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vigour  VM  beginning  ^  decay,  I  waa  resolved  to  close  my 
life  in  peace,  having  found  the  world  full  of  snares,  discord, 
and  misery.  I  had  once  escaped  from  the  pursuit  of  the 
enemy  by  the  shelter  of  this  cavern,  and,  therefore,  chose  it 
for  my  final  residence.  I  employed  artificers  to  form  it 
into  chambers,  and  stored  it  with  all  that  I  was  likely  to 
want. 

"  For  some  time  after  my  retreat,  I  rejoiced,  like  a 
tempest-beateu  sailor  at  his  entrance  into  the  harbour, 
being  delighted  with  the  sudden  change  of  the  noise  and 
hurry  of  war  to  stillness  and  repose.  When  the  pleasure 
of  novelty  went  away,  I  employed  my  hours  in  examining 
the  plants  which  grow  in  the  valley,  and  Uie  minerals  which 
I  collected  from  the  rooks.  -  But  that  inquiry  is  now  grown 
tasteless  and  irksome.  I  have  been,  for  some  time,  un- 
settled and  distracted  ;_my  nijnd_isjl|fif"ft*^  "■**■  =■  thnn. 
sand  porploKitioB  ef-denbt, --and.  vanities  of  imoginntion, 
which  hourly  prevail  upon  ms,.. because  .1  baxB  no  op- 
porliimties  of  reTaxatioo  or  diversion.  I  am  sometimes 
ashamed  to*  think,  that  I  could  not  secure  myself  from  vice, 
but  by  retiring  from  the  exercise  of  virtue,  and  begin  to 
suspect,  that  I  was  rather  impelled  by  resentment,  than 
led  by  devotion,  into  solitude.  My  fancy  riots  in  scenes  of 
folly,  and  I  lament,  that  I  have  lost  so  much,  and  have 
gained  so  little.  In  solitude,  if  I  escape  the  example  of 
bod  men,  I  want,  likewise,  the  counsel  and  conversation  of 
the  good.  -  I  have  been  long  comparing  the  evils  with  the 
advantages  of  society,  and  resolve  to  return  into  the  world 
to-morrow.  The  life  of  a  solitary  man  will  be  certainly 
miserable,  but  not  certainly  devout." 

They  heard  his  resolution  with  surprise,  but,  after  a  short 
pause,  ofTered  to  conduct  him  to  Cairo.  He  dug  up  a  con- 
siderable treasure,  which  be  had  hid  among  the  rocks,  and 
accompanied  them  to  the  city,  on  which,  as  he  approached 
it,  he  gazed  with  rapture. 
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THE  HAPPINESS  OF  A  LIFE,  LEU  ACCORDING  TO 
NATURE. 

RasselaS  went  often  to  an  assembly  of  learned  men, 
who  met,  at  stated  times,  to  unbend  thetr  minds,  and  com- 
pare their  opinions.  Their  manners  were  somewhat  coarse, 
bnt  their  conversaiMm  was  instructive,  and  their  disputa- 
tions acute,  though  sometimes  too  violent,  and  often  con- 
tinued, till  neither  controvertist  remembered,  upon  what 
question  they  began.  Some  faults  were  almost  general 
among  them;  ever;  one  was  desirous  to  dictate  to  the 
rest,  and  every  one  was  pleased  to  hear  the  genius  or 
knowledge  of  another  depreciated. 

In  this  assembly  Rasselas  was  relating  his  interview  with 
the  hermit,  and  the  wonder  with  which  he  heard  him  cen- 
sure a  course  of  life,  which  he  had  so  deliberately  chosen, 
and  so  laudably  followed.  The  sentiments  of  the  hearers 
were  various.  So^le  were  of  opinion,  that  the  folly  of  his 
choice  bad  been  justly  punished  by  condemnation  to  perpe- 
tual perseverance.  One  of  the  youngest  among  them, 
with  great  vehemence,  pronounced  him  a  hypocrite.  Some 
talked  of  the  right  of  sociely  to  the  labour  of  individuals, 
and  considered  retirement  as  a  desertion  of  duty.  Others 
readily  allowed,  that  there  was  a  time,  when  the  claims  of 
the  publick  were  satisfied,  and  when  a  man  might  properly 
.  sequester  himself,  to  review  his  life,  and  purify  his  heart. 

One,  who  appeared  more  affected  with  the  narrative 
than  the  rest,  thought  it  likely,  that  the  hermit  would,  in  a 
few  years,  go  back  to  his  retreat,  and,  perhaps,  if  shame 
did  not  restrain,  or  death  intercept  him,  return  once  more 
from  his  retreat  into  the  world :  "  For  the  hope  of  happi' 
uess,"  said  he  "  is  so  strongly  impressed,  that  the  longest 
experience  is  not  able  to  efface  it.  Of  the  present  state, 
whatever  it  may  be,  we  feel,  and  are  forced  to  confess,  the 
misery ;  yet,  when  the  same  state  is  agun  at  a  distance, 
imagination  painta  it  as  desirable.    But  the  time  will  surely 
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come,  vhen  desire  vill  be  no  loi^^er  our  torment,  and  no 
man  shall  be  wretofeed,  but  hy  ia^  own  &olt." 

"This,"  said  ((^philosopher, who  had  heard  him  with 
tokens  of  great  impatteBeer**is  the  present  condition  of  a 
vise  man.  The  time  is  already  come,  when  none  are 
wretched,  but  by  their  own  fault.  Nothing  is  more  idle, 
than  to  in<iuire  after  happiness,  which  nature  has  kindly 
placed  within  our  reach.  Hie  way  to  be  happy  is  to  live 
according  to  nature,  in  oliedience  to  that  universal  aqd 
unalterable  lav,  with  wluch  every  heart  is  ori^nally  im- 
pressed; which  is  not  written  on  it  by  precept,  but  en- 
graven by  destiny,  not  instilled  by  education,  bat  infused 
at  our  nativity.  He  fbn*  tiiraa  af^rni^ing  to  natare  will 
flufiier  nothing  from  the  delusions  of  hope,  or  importuuitieB 
of  desire ;  he  will  receive  aad^nject  with  eqoability  of 
temper;  and  act  or  suffer,  as  the  reason  of  things  shall 
alternately  prescribe.  Other  men  may  amuse  themselves 
with  subtile  definitions,  or  intricate  ratiocinations.  Let 
them  learn  to  be  wise  by  easier  means;  let  them  observe 
'  the  hind  of  the  forest,  and  the  linnet  of  the  grove ;  let 
them  consider  the  life  of  animals,  whose  motions  are  regu- 
lated by  instinct ;  they  obey  their  guide,  and  are  happy. 
Ijet  us,  therefore,  at  length,  cease  to  dispute,  and  learn  to 
live;  throw  away  the  incumbrance  of  precepts,  which  they, 
who  utter  them,  with  so  much  pride  and  pomp,  do  not  un- 
derstand, and  carry  wilit  us  tiiis  simple  and  intelligiUe 
maxim :  That  deviation  from  nature  is  deviation  from 
happiness." 

When  he  had  spoken,  he  looked  round  him  with  a  placid 
ur,  and  enjoyed  the  consciousness  of  his  own  beneficence. 
"  Sir,"  said  the  {wince,  with  great  modesty,  "  as  I,  like  all 
the  rest  of  mankind,  am  desirous  of  felicity,  my  closest 
attention  has  been  Axed  upon  your  discourse:  I  donbt  not 
the  truth  of  a  position,  which  a  man  so  learned  has,  so  con- 
fidently, advanced.  Let  me  only  know,  what  it  is  to  live 
according  to  nature." 

"  When  I  find  young  men  so  humble  and  so  docile," 
said  the  philosopher,  "  I  can  deny  them  no  information 
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which  my  studies  have  enabled  me  to  afford.  To  tire 
according  to  nalore,  ia  to  act  always  with  due  regard  to 
the  fitqess  arising  from  the  relations  and  qudities  of  causes 
and  efiects;  to  concur  with  the  great  and  unchangeable 
scheme  of  universal  felicity;  to  cooperate  with  the  gene- 
ral disposition  and  tendency  of  die  present  system  of 
things." 

The  prince  soon  found  that  this  was  one  of  the  sages 
whom  he  should  understand  less,  as  he  heard  him  longer. 
He,  therefore,  bowed,  and  was  silent,  and  the  philosopher, 
supposing  him  satisfied,  and  the  rest  vanquished,  rose  up 
and  departed,  with  the  air  of  a  man  that  had  cooperated 
with  the  present  system. 

CHAP.  xxm. 

THE  PRINCE  AND  HIS  SISTER  DIVIDE  BETWEEN  THEM 
THE  WORK  OF  OBSERVATION. 

RassblaB  returned  home  full  of  reflections,  doubtful  bow 
to  direct  his  future  steps.  Of  tha  ^^^j^jn  hflppinMn  J,a 
found  the  learned  and  simple  equally  ignoranJL;  but,  as  he 
was  yet  young,  he  Altered  liim'seir  that  he  had  time  re- 
maining for  more  experiments,  and  further  inquiries.  He 
communicated  to  Imlac  his  observatimu  and  his  doubts, 
but  was  answered  by  him  with  new  doubts,  and  remarks 
Aat  gave  him  no  comfort  He,  therefore,  discoursed  more 
frequently  and  freely  with  his  sister,  who  had  yet  tlie  same 
hope  with  himself,  and  always  assisted  him  to  ^ve  some 
ireason  why,  though  he  had  been,  hitiierto,  frustrated,  he 
might  succeed  at  last. 

"  We  have,  hitherto,"  said  she,  "  known  but  little  of  tbe 
worid;  we  have  never  jet  been- either  great  or  mean.  In 
our  own  country,  though  we  had  royalty,  we  had  no 
power;  and,  in  this,  we  have  not  yet  seen  the  private  re- 
cesses of  domestick  peace.  Imlac  favoars  not  oar  search, 
lest  we  should,  in  time,  find  him  mistaken.  We  will  divide 
tbe  task  between  us.:  ^ou  jihalU^what  is  to  ^  found  in 
'  tbe  'apicHdom-of  cotirtB,-aniO.J?i'l  range  ^e  shades  of 
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Jiumb}£LJt&-  Perhaps  command  and  authority  may  be 
the  supreme  blessings,  as  they  aSbrd  most  opportunities  of 
'  doing  g^d:  or,  perhaps,  what  this  vorld  can  give  may  be 
found  in  the  modest  habitations  of  middle  fortune,  too  low 
for  great  designs,  and  too  high  for  penury  and  diBtress." 

CHAP.  XXIV. 

THE  PRINCE  EXAMINES  THE  HAPPINESS  OF  HIGH 
STATIONS.  • 
Rassblas  applauded  the  design,  and  appeared,  next  day, 
with  a  splendid  retinue  at  the  court  of  the  bassa.  He  was 
soon  distinguished  for  his  magnificence,  and  admitted  as  a 
prince,  whose  curiosity  had  broaght  him  from  distant  conn- 
tries,  to  an  intimacy  with  the  great  officers,  and  frequent 
conversatioD  with  the  bassa  himself. 

He  was,  at  first,  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  man  must 
be  pleased  with  his  own  condition,  whom  atl  approached 
with  rererence,  and  heard  with  obedience,  and  who  had 
the  power  to  extend  his  edicts  to  a  whole  kingdom. 
*",  ("  There  can  be  no  pleasure,"  said  he,  "  equal  to  diat  of 
.feeling,  at  once,  the  joy  of  thousands,  all  made  happy  by 
lyrise  adminbtration.  Yet,  since  by  the  law  of  subordioa- 
■  tioD,  this  sublime  delight  can  be  in  one  nation  but  the  lot 
of  one,  it  is,  surely,  reasonable  to  think,  that  there  is  some 
satisfaction  more  popular  and  accessible ;  and  that  millions 
can  hardly  be  subjected  to  the  will  of  a  single  man,  only 
to  fill  his  particular  breast  with  incommunicable  content." 

These  thoughts  were  often  in  his  mind,  and  he  found  no 
solution  of  the  difficnlty.  But,  as  presents  and  civilities 
gained  him  more  familiarity,  he  found  that  almost  every 
man,  who  stood  high  in  employment,  hated  all  the  rest, 
and  was  hated  by  them,  and  that  their  lives  were  a  conti- 
nual succession  of  plots  and  detections,  stratagems-  and 
escapes,  faction  and  treachery.  Many  of  those,  who  sur- 
roonded  the  bassa,  were  sent  only  to  watch  and  report  his 
conduct ;  every  tongue  was  muttering  censure,  and  every 
eye  was  searching  for  a  fault. 
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'  At  last  the  letten  of  revocation  arrived,  the  husa  was 
carried  in  cfaauu  to  Constantinople,  and  his  name  vas  men- 
titmed  no  more. 

"  What  are  we  now  to  tfaiuk  of  the  prerogatives  of 
power?"  said  Raggelas  to  his  sister:  "  is  it  without  any 
efficacy  to  good  ?  or,  is  the  subordinate  degree  only  dan- 
gerous, and  the  supreme  safe  and  glorious  ?  Is  the  sultan 
the  only  happy  man  in  his  dominions  ?  or,  is  the  sultan 
himself  subject  to  the  torments  of  suspicion,  and  the  dread 
of  enemies  r 

In  a  short  time  the  second  bassa  was  deposed.  The  sul- 
tan, that  had  advanced  faim,  was  murdered  by  the  jaiiisa- 
ries,  and  his  snccessour  had  other  views,  and  different 
favourites. 

CHAP.  XXV. 

THE  PRINCBHK  PURSUES  HER  INQUIRY  WITH 
MORE  DILIGENCE  THAN  SUCCESS. 

The  princess,  in  the  mean  time,  insinuated  herself  into 
many  families;  for  there  are  few  doors,  through  which 
liberality,  joined  with  good-humour,  cannot  find  its  way. 
The  daughters  of  many  houses  were  airy  and  cheerful,  but 
Nekayah  had  been  too  long  accustomed  to  the  conversa- 
tion of  Imlac  and  her  brother,  to  be  maob  pleased  with 
childish  levity,  and  prattle,  which  had  no  meaning.  She 
foudd  their  thoughts  narrow,  their  wishes  low,  and  their 
merriment  often  artificial.  Their  pleasures,  poor  as  they 
were,  could  not  be  preserved  pure,  but  were  imbittered  by 
petty  competitions,  and  worthless  emulation.  They  were 
always  jealous  of  the  beauty  of  each  other;  of  a  quality  to 
which  solicitude  can  add  nothing,  and  from  which  detrac- 
tion can  take  nothing  away.  Many  were  in  love  with 
triBers,  like  themselves,  and  many  fancied  that  they  were 
in  love,  when,  in  truth,  they  were  only  idle.  Their  affec- 
tion was  not  fixed  on  sense  or  virtue,  and,  therefore,  sel- 
dom ended  but  in  vexation.  Their  grief,  however,  like 
their  joy,  was  transient;  every  thing  floated  in  (heir  mind. 
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nTUioimected  with  the  past  or  future;  go  tiiat  one  deaire 
easily  gave  way  to  another,  as  a  second  stone,  cast  into  the 
water,  effaces  and  confounds  the  circles  of  the  first. 

With  these  gitU  she  played,  as  with  inoffensive  animals, 
and  found  them  proud  of  her  connteoaoce,  and  weary  of 
her  company. 

But  her  purpose  was  to  examine  more  deeply,  and  her 
affability  easily  persuaded  the  hearts  that  were  swelling 
with  sorrow,  to  discharge  their  secrets  in  her  ear:  and 
those,  whom  hope  flattered,  or  prosperity  delighted,  often 
courted  her  to  partake  their  pleasures. 

The  princess  and  her  brother  commonly  met  in  the  even- 
ing in  a  priTate  summer  house,  on  the  bank  of  the  Nile, 
and  related  to  each  other  the  occurrences  of  the  day.  As 
they  were  sitting  together,  the  princess  cast  her  eyes  upon 
the  river  that  flowed  before  her.  "  Answer,"  said  she, 
"  great  father  of  waters,  thou  that  roUest  thy  floods  through 
eighty  nations,  to  the  invocations  of  the  daughter  of  thy 
native  king.  Tell  me,  if  thou  vaterest,  through  all  thy 
course,  a  single  habitation  from  which  then  dost  not  hear 
die  murmurs  of  comphunt?" 

"  Yoo  are  then,"  said  Rasselas,  "  not  more  successful 
in  private  bouses,  than  I  have  been  in  courts."  "  I  have, 
Moce  the  last  partitioo  of  our  provinces,"  said  the  princess, 
"  enabled  myself  to  enter  familiarly  into  many  funilies, 
where  there  was  the  fairest  show  of  prosperity  and  peace, 
and  know  not  one  house  that  is  not  haunted  by  some  fury, 
that  destroys  their  quiet 

"  I  did  not  seek  ease  among  the  poor,  because  I  con- 
cluded that,  there,  it  could  not  be  found.  But  I  saw  many 
poor,  whom  I  had  supposed  to  live  in  affluence.  Pover^ 
baa,  in  large  cities,  very  different  appearances ;  it  is  often 
concealed  in  splendour,  and  often  in  extravagance.  It  is 
the  care  of  a  very  great  part  of  mankind  to  conceal  their 
indigence  from  the  rest;  they  support  themselves  by  tem- 
porary expedients,  and  every  day  is  lost  in  contriving  for 
the  morrow. 

"  Hiis,  however,  was  an  evil,  which,  though  frequent,  I 
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saw  with  less  pain,  because  I  conld  relieve  it.  Tet  some 
have  refused  my  bounties ;  more  offended  with  my  quick- 
ness to  detect  their  wants,  than  pleased  with  my  readiness 
to  succour  £bem  i-  and  others,  whose  esugencies  compelled 
them  to  admit  my  kindness,  have  never  been  able  to  for- 
^ve  their  benefactress.  Many,  however,  have  been  un- 
cerely  grateful,  without  the  ostentation  of  gratitude,  or  the 
hope  of  other  favours." 

CHAP.  XXVI. 

THE  PBINCBSB  CONTINUES  HER  REMARKS  UPON 
PRIVATE  LIFE.'  . 

Nbkayah,  perceiving  her  brother's  attention  fixed,  pro- 
ceeded in  her  uarratiTe. 

"  In  families,  where  there  is,  or  is  not,  poverty,  there  is 
commonly  discord:  if  a  kingdom  be,  as  Imlao  tells  us,  a 
great  family,  a  family,  likewise,  is  a  little  kingdom,  torn 
with  factions,  and  exposed  to  revolutions.  An  unpractised 
observer  expects  the  love  of  parents  and  children  to  be 
constant  and  equal ;  but  this  kindness'  seldom  continues 
beyond  the  years  of  infancy ;  in  a  short  time  the  children 
become  rivals  to  their  parents.  Benefits  are  allayed  by 
reproaches,  and  gratitude  debased  by  envy. 

"  Parents  and  cluldren  seldom  act  in  concert:  each  child 
endeavours  to  appropriate  the  esteem,  or  fondness  of  the  pa- 
rents ;  and  the  parents,  with  yet  less  temptation,  betray  each 
other  to  their  children ;  thus  some  place  their  confidence  in 
the  fatiber,  and  some  in  the  mother,  and,  by  degrees,  ibe 
house  is  filled  with  artifices  and  feuds. 

"  The  opinions  of  children  and  parents,  of  the  young 
and  the  old,  are  naturally  oppomte,  by  the  contrary  effects 
of  hope  and  despondence,  of  expectation  and  experience, 
without  crime  or  ft^ly  on  either  side.  The  colours  of  Ufe, 
in  youth  and  age,  appear  different,  as  the  fiioe  of  nature,  in 
spring  and  winter.  And  how  can  children  credit  the  asser-' 
tions  of  parents,  which  tiieir  own  eyes  show  them  to  be 
false? 
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"  Few  parents  act  in  such  a  maoDer,  as  much  to  enforce 
their  laaximg,  by  the  credit  of  their  livea.  The  old  man  - 
trusts  wholly  to  slow  contrivance  and  gradual  progression: 
the  youth  expects  to  force  his  vay  by  genius,  vigour,  and 
precipitance.  The  old  man  pays  regard  to  riches,  and  the 
youth  reyerencea  virtue.  The  old  man  deifies  prudence: 
the  youth  commits  himself  to  magnanimity  and  chance. 
The  young  man,  who  intends  no  ill,  believes  that  none  is 
I  intended,  and,  therefore,  acts  with  openness  and  candour : 
I  but  his  father,  having  suffered  the  injuries  of  fraud,  is  im- 
I  pelled  to  suspect,  and,  too  often,  allnred  to  practise  it. 
Age  looks- with  anger  on  the  temerity  of  youth,  and  youth 
with  contempt  on  die  scrupulosity  of  age.  Thus  parents 
and  children,  for  the  greatest  part,  live  on  to  love  less  an^ 
less:  and,  if  those  whom  nature  has  thus, closely  united 
are  the  torments  of  each  other,  where  shall  we  look  for 
tenderness  and  consolation  V 

"  Surely,"  said  the  prince,  "  yon  must  have  been  un- 
fortunate in  your  choice  of  acquaintance :  I  am  unwilling 
to  believe,  that  the  most  tender  of  all  relations  is  thus  im- 
peded, in  its  effects,  by  natural  necessity." 

"  Domestick  discord,"  answered  she,  "  is  not  inevitably 
and  fatally  necessary;  but  yet  it  is  not  easily  avoided. 
We  seldom  see  that  a  whole  family  is  virtnous :  the  good 
and  evil  cannot  well  agree :  and  ihe  evil  can  yet  less  agree 
with  one  another :  even  the  virtuous  fall,  sometimes,  to  va- 
riance, when  their  virtues  are  of  different  kinds,  and  tend- 
ing to  extremes. ,  In  general,  those  parents  have  moat  re- 
verence who  most  deserve  it:  for  he  that' lives  well  cannot 
be  despised. 

"  Many  other  evils  infest  private  life.  Some  are  the  slaves 
of  servants,  whom  they  have  trusted  with  their  t^airs.  Some 
are  kept  in  continual  anxiety,  by  the  caprice  of  rich  relations, 
whom  they  cannot  please,  and  dare  not  offend.  Some  hus- 
bands are  imperious,  and  some  wives  perverse :  and,  as  it  is 
always  more  easy  to  do  evil  than  good,  thongfa  the  wisdom 
or  virtue  of  one  can  very  rarely  make  many  happy,  the 
folly  or  vice  of  one  may  oAen  make  many  miserable." 
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"  If  such  be  the- general  effect  of  marriage,"  said  the 
prince,  "  I  shall,  for  the  fulnre,  think  it  dangerous  to  con- 
nect tn;  interest  with  that  of  another,  lest  I  should  be  ua- 
happ;  by  my  partner's  fault."  . 

"  I  have  met,"  said  the  princess,  "  with  many  who  live 
single  for  that  reason ;  but  I  never  found  that  their  pm- 
denoe  oughtto  raise  envy.  They  dream  away  their  time 
without  friendship,  without  fondness,  and  are  driven  to  rid 
themselves  of  the  day,  for  which  they  have  no  nse,  by 
childish  amusements,  or  vitious  delights.  They  act  as 
beings  under  the  constant  sense  of  some  known  inferiority, 
that  fills  their  minds  with  rancour,  and  their  tongues  with 
censure.  They  are  peevish  at  home,  and  malevolent  abroad ; 
and,  as  the  outlaws  of  human  nature,  mahe  it  their  ban- 
ness  [md  their  pleasure  to  disturb  that  society,  which  de- 
bars them  from  its  privileges.  To  live  without  feeling  or 
exciting  sympathy ;  to  be  fortunate  without  adding  to  the 
felicity  of  others,  or  afflicted  without  tasting  the  balm  of 
pity,  is  a  state  more  gloomy  than  solitude :  it  is  not  re- 
treat, but  exclusion  from  mankind.  Marriage  has  many 
pains,  but  celibacy  has  no  pleasures.'^ 

"  What  then  is  to  be  done  V  said  Rasselas ;  "  the  more 
we  inquire,  the  less  we  can  resolve.  Surely  ha  is  most 
likely  to  please  himself,  that  has  no  other  inclination  to 
regard." 

CHAP.  XXVII. 

DISQUISITION  UPON  GRBATNBSS. 
The  conversation  had  a  short  pause.  The  prince,  hav- 
ing considered  his  sister's  observations,  told  her  that  she 
had  surveyed  life  with  prejudice,  and  supposed  misery 
where  she  did  not  find  it.  "  Your  narrative,"  says  he, 
"  throws  yet  a  darker  gloom  upon  the  prospects  of  futurity : 
the  predictions  of  Imlac  were  but  faint  sketches  of  the 
evils  painted  by  Nekayah.  I  have  been  lately  convinced, 
that  quiet  is  not  the  daughter  of  grandeur,  or  of  power : 
that  her  presence  is  not  to  be  bought  by  wealth,  nor  en- 
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forced  b;  conquest.  It  is  evident,  tbat  as  any  mun  acts 
in  a  wider  compass,  he  must  be  more  exposed  to  opposi- 
tion from  enmity,  or  miscarriage  from  chance  ^  whoever 
has  many  to  please  or  to  govem,  mnat  ase  the  ministry  of 
many  agents,  some  of  whom  will  be  wicked,  and  some 
ignorant ;  by  some  he  will  be  misled,  and  by  others  be- 
trayed. If  he  gratifies  one,  he  will  offend  another :  those 
that  are  not  favoured  will  think  themselves  injured ;  and, 
since  favours  can  be  conferred  but  upon  few,  the  greater 
nnmber  will  be  always  discontented." 

"  The  discontent,"  said  the  princess,  "  which  is  tiina 
unreasonable,  I  hope,  that  I  shall  always  have  spirit  to 
despise,  and  yon  power  to  repress." 

"  Discontent,"  answered  Rasselas,  "  will  not  always  be 
without  reason  under  the  most  just  and  vigilant  administra- 
tion of  publick  affturs.  None,  however  attentive,  can  al- 
ways discover  that  merit,  which  indigence  or  faction  may 
happen  to  obscure ;  and  none,  however  powerful,  can  al- 
wi^s  reward  it.  Yet,  he  that  sees  inferionr  desert  ad- 
vanced above  him,  will  uatnrally  impute  that  preference  to 
partiality  or  caprice ;  and,  indeed,  it  can  scarcely  be  hoped 
that  any  man,  however  magnati^ous  by  nature,  or  exalted 
by  Gondition,  will  be  able  to  persist,  for  ever,  in  the  fixed 
and  inexorable  justice  of  distribution ;  he  will  sometimes 
indulge  his  own  affections,  and  sometimes  those  of  his  fa- 
vourites ;  he  will  permit  some  to  please  him  who  can  never 
serve  him ;  he  will  discover  in  those  whom  he  loves,  quali- 
ties which,  in  reality,  they  do  not  possess ;  and  to  those, 
from  whom  he  receives  pleasure,  he  will,  in  his  tarn,  endea- 
vour to  give  it.  Thus  will  recommendationB  sometimes 
prevail,  which  were  purchased  by  money,  or  by  the  more 
destrnotiTe  bribery  of  flattery  and  servili^. 

"  He  that  has  much  to  do  will  do  something  wrong,  and, 
of  that  wrong  must  suffer  the  consequences;  and,  if  it 
were  possible  tbat  he  sbonld  always  act  rightly,  yet,  when 
such  numbers  are  to  judge  of  bis  conduct,  the  bad  will 
censure  and  obstruct  him  by  malevolence,  and  the  good 
sometimes  by  mistake. 
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"  Thrjiigjififil  fltnt'""!  franiiirti  ^hftrpfnrp.  h"r^  to  VA^O 
abodes,  of  happiness,  -which  i  vauld  willingly,  -bgljege  to 
'^V6  fled  from  thrones  and  palaces  to  seals  of  humble  pri- 
vacy, and  placid  obacuiity.  For  what  can  hinder  the  sa- 
tisfacttoD,  or  intercept  the  expectations  of  him,  whose  abili- 
ties are  adequate  to  his  employments ;  who  sees,  with  his 
own  eyes,  the  whole  circuit  of  his  influence ;  who  chooses, 
by  his  own  knowledge,  all  whom  he  trusts  ^  and  whom  none 
are  tempted  to  deceive  by  hope  or  fear?  Surely  be  has 
nothing  to  do,  but  to  love  and  to  be  lored,  to  be  viituoos 
and  to  be  happy." 

"  Whether  perfect  happiness  would  be  procured  by  per- 
fect gooduess,"  said  Nekayah,  "  this  world  will  never  afibrd 
an  opportunity  of  deciding.  But  this,  at  least,  may  be  main- 
tained, that  we  do  not  always  find  visible  happiness,  in 
proportion  to  visible  virtue.  All  natural,  and  almost  all 
political  evils,  are  incident  alike  to  the  bad  and  good ;  they 
are  confounded  in  the  misery  of  a  famine,  and  not  much 
distinguished  La  the  fury  of  a  faction ;  they  sink  together 
in  a  tempest,  and  are  driven  together  from  their  country 
by  invaders.  All  that  virtue  can  afibrd  is  quietness  of  con- 
science, a  steady  prospect  of  a  happier  state ;  this  may  en- 
able us  to  endure  calamity  with  patience ;  but  remember, 
that  patience  must  suppose  pain. 

CHAP,  xxvni. 

BA8SBLA8  AND  NBKAYAH  CONTINUE  THEIR  CON- 
VERSATION. 
"  Dear  princess,"  said  Rasselas,  "  you  fall  into  the  com- 
mon errours  of  exa^eratory  declamation,  by  producing, 
in  a  familiar  disqnisition,  exabiples  of  national  calamities, 
and  scenes  of  extensive  misery,  which  are  foaod  in  books, 
rather  than  in  the  world,  and  which,  as  they  are  horrid, 
are  ordained  to  be  rare.     Let  us  not  imagine  evils  which 
we  do  not  feel,  nor  injure  life  by  misrepresentations  i  I 
cannot   bear  that  qnemlons  eloquence,  which   threatens   . 
every  city  with  a  siege,  like  that  of  Jerusalem,  that  makes 
femtne  attend  on  every  flight  of  locusts,  and  suspends  pes- 
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tileooe  on  the  win^  of  erery  bla§t  that  iasnes  from  the 
south. 

"  On  necessaiy  and  inevitable  evils,  which  overwhebs 
kingdoms  at  once,  all  dispatation  is  vain :  when  they  bap' 
pen  they  mast  be  endared.  But  it  is  evident,  that  these 
bnrsts  of  universal  distress  are  more  dreaded  than  felt  i 
thousands,  and  ten  thonaaods,  flonriBfa  in  youth,  and 
wither  in  age,  without  the  knowledge  of  any  other  than 
domestick  evils,  and  share  the  same  pleasures  and  vex»> 
tions,  whether  their  kings  are  mild  or  cruel,  whether  the 
armies  of  their  country  pursue  their  enemies,  or  retreat 
before  them.  While  courts  are  disturbed  with  intestine 
competitions,  and  ambassadours  are  aegotiating  in  foreign 
countries,  the  smith  still  plies  his  anvil,  and  the  huflband^ 
man  drives  lus  plough  forward ;  the  necessaries  of  Ufe  are 
required  and  obtained ;  and  the  successive  business  of  the 
seasons  continaes  to  make  its  wooted  revolutionB. 

"  Let  us  cease  to  consider  what,  perhaps,  may  never 
h^peo,  and  what,  when  it  shall  happen,  will  laugh  at  hu- 
nan  speculation.  We  will  not  endeavour  to  modify  the 
motions  of  the  elements,  or  to  fix  the  destiny  of  kingdoms. 
It  is  our  business  to  consider  what  beings,  like  us,  may  per- 
form ;  each  hibouring  for  his  own  happioese,  by  promoting, 
within  his  circle,  however  narrow,  the  happiness  of  others. 

"  ISairiage  is  evideotl;  the  dictate  of . nature ;  men  and 
'  women  are  made  to  be  companions  of  each  other;  and, 
'  therefore,  I  cannot  be  persuaded,  but  that  marriage  is  one 
of  the  means  of  happinfliis. " 

"  I  know  not,"  said  the  princess,  "  whether  marriage  be 
more  than  one  of  the  innumerable  modes  of  human  misery. 
When  T  see,  and  reckon,  the  various  forms  of  connubial 
infelici^,  the  unexpected  causes  of  Usting  discord,  the 
diversities  of  temper,  the  oppositions  of  opinion,  the  rude 
collisions  of  contrary  desire,  where  both  are  urged  by  vio- 
lent impulses,  the  obstinate  contests  of  disagreeable  vir- 
tues, where  both  are  supported  by  consoiousDeBS  of  good 
intention,  I  am,  sometimes,  disposed  to  think,  with  the 
severer  casuists  of  most  nations,  that  marriage  is  rather 
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permitted  than  approved,  and  that  none,  bnt  by  the  iiuti- 
gatioD  of  a  passion,  too  much  indulged,  entan^e  themselTM 
vitb  indissolable  cMKpacts." 

"  Yon  seem  to  forget,"  replied  Basselas,  "  that  yon  have, 
even  now,  represented  celibacy,  as  less  happy  than  mar- 
riage. Both  conditions  may  be  bad,  but  they  cannot  both 
be  worst.  Thus  it  happens,  when  wrong  opinions  are  en- 
tertained, that  they  mntually  destroy  each  other,  and  leav« 
the  mind  open  to  truth." 

"  I  did  not  expect,"  answered  the  princess,  "  to  hear 
that  imputed  to  felsebood,  which  is  the  coiuequeDce  only 
of  frailty.  To  the  mind,  as  to  the  eye,  it  is  difficult  to 
compare,  with  exactness,  objects,  vast  in  their  extent,  and 
various  in  their  parts.  Where  we  see,  or  conceive,  tiie 
whole  at  once,  we  readily  note  the  discriminations,  and 
decide  the  preference :  but  of  two  systems,  of  which  nei- 
ther can  be  surveyed,  by  any  human  being,  in  its  fnll  com- 
pass of  magnitude,  and  muHiplioity  of  complication,  wher* 
is  the  wonder,  that,  judging  of  the  whole  by  parts,  I  am 
alternately  afiieGted  by  one  and  the  other,  as  either  presses 
on  my  memory  or  fimcy  ?  We  differ  from  ourselves,  just 
as  we  differ  from  each  othar,  when  we  see  only  part  of  the 
question,  as  in  the  multifarious  relations  of  pc^iticks  and 
morality;  but  when  we  perceive  the  whole  at  once,  as  ia 
numerical  computations,  all  agree  in  one  judgment,  and 
none  ever  varies  hia  opinion." 

"  Let  us  not  add,"  said  the  prince,  "  to  the  other  ev3fl 
of  life,  the  bitterness  of  controversy,  nor  endeavour  to  vie 
with  each  other  in  subtilties  of  argument  We  are  em- 
ployed io  a  search,  of  which  both  are  eqnaUy  to  enjoy  the 
success,  or  suffer  by  tiw  miscarriage.  It  is,  therefore,  fit 
that  we  assist  eacb  other.  Yon,  snrely,  oonehide  too  hastily 
from  the  infelicity  of  marriage  against  its  institation  :  will 
not  the  misery  of  life  prove  equally,  that  life  cannot  be  the 
gift  of  heaven  !  The  world  mast  be  peopled  by  marriage, 
or  peopled  without  it." 

"  How  die  world  is  to  be  peopled,"  retaroed  Nekaynh, 
"  is  not  my  oare,  and  needs  not  be  yonrs.     I  see  no  danger 
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that  the  present  ^neration  should  omit  to  leave  sncces- 
souTR  behind'them :  we  are  not  now  inquiring  fur  the  world, 
bat  for  ourselves." 

CHAP.  XXIX. 

THB  DEBATE  ON  MARRIAGE  CONTINUED. 

"  The  ^od  of  the  whole,"  says  Rasselas,  "  is  the  same 
with  the  good  of  all  its  parts.  If  marriage  be  best  for  man< 
kiad,  it  must  be  evidently  best  for  individuals,  or  a  perma- 
nent and  necessar;  duty  mast  be  the  cause  of  evil,  and 
some  must  be  inevitably  sacrificed  to  the  convenience  of 
others.  In  the  estimate,  which  you  have  made  of  the  two 
states,  it  appears,  that  the  incommodities  of  a  single  Ufe 
are,  in  a  great  measure,  necessary  and  certain,  but  those 
of  the  conjugal  state,  accidental  and  avoidable. 

"  I  cannot  forbear  to  flatter  myself,  that  prudence  and 
benevolence  will  make  marriage  happy.  The  general  folly 
of  mankind  is  the  cause  of  general  complaint.  What  can 
be  expected,  but  disappointment  and  repentaoce,  from  a 
choice  made  in  the  immaturity  of  youth,  in  the  ardour  of 
desire,  without  judgment,  without  foresight,  without  in- 
quiry after  conformity  of  opinions,  similarity  of  manners, 
rectitude  of  judgment,  or  puri^  of  sentiment? 

"  Such  is  the  common  process  of  marriage.  A  youth 
and  maiden,  meeting  by  chance,  or  brought  together  by 
artifice,  exchange  glances,  reciprocate  civilities,  go  home, 
and  dream  of  one  another.  Having  little  to  divert  atten- 
tion, or  diversify  thought,  they  find  themselves  oneasy, 
when  they  are  apart,  and,  therefore,  conclude  that  they 
shall  be  happy  together.  They  marry,  and  discover  what 
nothing  but  volnntwy  blindness  before  had  concealed ; 
they  wear  out  life  in  altercations,  and  charge  nature  with 
cruelty. 

"  From  those  early  marriages  proceeds,  likewise,  the 
rivalry  of  parents  and  children;  the  son  is  eager  to  enjoy 
the  world,  before  the  father  is  willing  to  forsake  it,  and 
there  is  bardly  room,  at  once,  for  two  generations.     The 
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daughter  begins  to  bloom,  before  the  mother  can  be  coDtent 
to  fade,  and  neither  can  forbear  to  wish  for  the  absence  of 
the  other. 

"  Surely  all  these  evils  may  be  avoided,  by  that  delibe- 
ration and  delay,  which  prudence  prescribes  to  irrevocable 
choice.  In  the  variety  and  jollity  of  youthful  pleasures, 
life  may  he  well  enough  supported,  without  the  help  of  a 
partner.  Longer  time  will  increase  experieuce,  and  wider 
views  will  allow  better  opportunities  of  inquiry  and  selec- 
tion :  one  advantage,  at  least,  will  be  certain ;  the  parents 
will  he  visibly  older  than  their  children." 

"  What  reason  cannot  collect,"  said  Nekayah,  "  and 
what  experiment  has  not  yet  taught,  can  he  known  only 
from  the  report  of  others.  I  have  be^n  told,  that  late  mar- 
riages are  not  eminently' happy.  This  is  a  question  too 
important  to  he  neglected,  and  I  have  often  proposed  it  to 
those,  whose  accuracy  of  remark,  and  comprehensivenesa 
of  knowledge,  made  their  suffrages  worthy  of  regard. 
They  have  generally  determined,  that  it  is  daogerous  for 
a  man  and  woman  to  suspend  their  fate  upon  each  other, 
at  a  time,  when  opinions  are  fixed,  and  habits  are  esta- 
blished ;  when  friendships  have  been  ctnitracted  on  both 
sides ;  when  life  has  been  planned  into  method,  and  the 
mind  has  long  enjoye  1  the  contemplation  of  its  own  pros- 
pects. 

"  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  two,  travelling  through  the 
world,  under  the  conduct  of  chance,  should  have  been  both 
directed  to  the  same  path,  and  it  will  not  often  happen, 
that  either  will  quit  the  track  which  eastern  has  made 
pleasing.  When  the  desultory  levity  of  youth  has  settled 
into  regularity,  it  is  soon  succeeded  by  pride,  ashamed  t^ 
yield,  or  obstinacy,  delighting  to  contend.  And,  even 
though  mutual  esteem  produces  mutual  deture  to  please, 
time  itself,  as  it  modifies  unchangeably  the  external  mien, 
determines,  likewise,  the  direction  of  the  passions,  and 
gives  an  inflexible  rigidity  to  the  manners.  Long  customs 
are  not  easily  broken:  he  that  attempts  to  change  the 
course  of  his  own  life,  v^ry  often  labours  in  vain ;  and  how 
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shall  we  do  that  for  other!),  which  ve  are  seldom  able  to 
do  for  ourselves !" 

"  But,  surely,"  interposed  the  prince,  "  you  suppose  the 
chief  motive  of  choice  forgotten  or  neglected.  Whenever 
I  shall  seek  a  wife,  it  shall  be  my  first  question,  whether 
she  be  willing  to  be  led  by  reason." 

"  l^us  it  is,"  said  Nekayah,  "  that  philosophers  are  de- 
ceived. There  are  a  thousand  familiar  disputes,  which 
reason  can  never  decide ;  questions  that  elude  investiga- 
tion, and  make  i'ogick  ridiculous;  cases  where  something 
must  be  done,  and  where  little  can  be  said.  Consider  the 
state  of  mankind,  and  inquire  how  few  can  be  supposed  to 
act,  upon  any  occasions,  whether  small  or  great,  with  all 
the  reasons  of  action  present  to  their  minds.  Wretched 
would  be  the  pair,  above  all  names  of  wretcbedoess,  who 
should  be  doomed  to  adjust  by  reason,  every  morning,  alt 
&e  minute  detail  of  a  domestick  day. 

"  Those  who  marry  at  an  advanced  age,  will,  probably, 
escape  the  encroachments  of  their  cbildreit ;  but,  in  dimi- 
nntioD  of  this  advantage,  they  will  be  likely  to  leave  them, 
ignorant  and  helpless,  to  a  guardian's  meroy ;  or,  if  that 
should  not -happen,  they  most,  at  least,  go  out  of  the 
world,  before  tUey  see  those  whom  they  love  best,  either 
wise  <»  great. 

"  From  their  children,  if  they  have  less  to  fear,  they 
have  less  also  to  hope;  and  they  lose,  without  equivalent, 
the  joys  of  early  love,  and  the  convenience  of  uniting  with 
manners  pliant,  and  minds  susceptible  of  new  impressions, 
which  might  wear  away  their  disumilitndes  by  long  coha- 
bitatioD,  as  soft  bodies,  by  continual  attrition,  conform 
their  snrfaces  to  each  other. 

"  I  believe  it  will  be  found,  that  those  who  marry  late, 
are  best  pleased  with  their  children,  and  those  who  marry 
early  with  their  partners." 

"  The  union  of  these  two  afiections,"  said  Rasselas, 
"  would  produce  all  that  could  be  wished.  Perhaps  there 
is  a  time,  wlten  marriage  might  unite  them,  a  time  neither 
too  early  for  the  father,  nor  loo  late  for  the  husband." 
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"  Every  honr,"  aoiw^^  the  piioceM,  "  ooBfirms  m; 
prejadice  in  favour  of  the  poiitioD,  so  often  attered  by  tke 
month  of  Imlac :  '  That  nature, sets  her..gifts.  on  the  rig^ht 
hand_afld_oa-th«^Hft.'-.,.T]ia«»e«>Bditipn3,  which  flatter 
hope. and  attract  desire,  are  lo  constitnted,  that,  as  i);a 
approach  one,  ve  recede  from  anothgr.  Thnra  ^^P  fptJ^" 
so  opposed,  that  we  cannot  seize  both,  but,  by  too  much 
pntdence,  may  pass  between  them,  at  too  great  a  distance 
to  reach  either.  Ttiis  is  often  the  fate  of  long  consider- 
ation ;  he  does  nothing,  who  endeavours  to  do  more  than  if 
allowed  to  hoinaaity.  Flatter  not  yourself  with  contrarie- 
ties <^  pleasure.  Of  the  blessings  set  before  yoo  make 
your  choice,  and  be  content.  No  man  can  taste  the  froits 
of  autumn,  while  he  is  delighting  his  scent  with  the  flowers 
of  the  spring ;  no  man  can,  at  the  same  time,  fill  his  cup 
from  the  source  and  from  the  mouth  of  the  Nile." 


IMLAC   ENTEEB/AND  CHANGES  THE  CONVERSATION. 

Herb  Imlac  ent«'ed,  and  intermpted  them.  "  Imlac," 
■aid  Rasselas,  "  I  have  been  taking  from  the  jwincess  the 
dismal  history  of  private  life,  and  am  almost  discouraged 
from  further  search," 
"  It  seems  to  me,"  said  Imlac,  "  that,  while  you  are 
.  making  the  choice  of  life,  you  neglect  to  live.  Ton  wander 
about  a  single  city,  which,  however  lai^  and  diversified, 
can  DOW  aSbrd  few  novelties,  and  forget  that  you  are  in  a 
country,  famous  amoi^  tiw  earliest  monarchies  for  the 
power  and  wisdom  of  its  inhabitants ;  a  country,  where  the 
sciences  first  dawned  that  illuminate  the  world,  imd  be- 
yond which  the  Arts  cannot  be  traced  of  civil  society  or 
domesdck  life. 

"  I^e  old  Egyptians  have  left  behind  them  monuments 
of  industry  and  power,  before  which  aH  European  magni- 
ficence is  confessed  to  fade  away.  The  ruins  of  their 
architecture   are   the  schools  of  modem  builders ;   and. 
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from  the  wonders  which  time  has  spared,  we  may  conjec- 
ture, though  nncertaicly,  what  it  has  destroyed." 

"  My  curiosity,"  said  Rasselas,  "  does  not  very  strou^ly 
lead  me  to  survey  piles  of  stone,  or  mounds  of  earth ;  my 
business  is  with  man.  I  came  hither  not  to  measure  frag- 
ments of  temples,  or  trace  choked  aqueducts,  but  to  look 
upon  the  various  scenes  of  the  present  world." 

"  The  things  that  are  now  before  ua,"  said  the  princess, 
"  require  attention,  and  deserve  it.  What  have  I  to  do 
with  the  heroes  or  the  monuments  of  ancient  times  I  with 
times  which  never  can  return,  and  heroes,  whose  form  of 
life  was  different  from  all  that  the  present  condition  of 
mankind  requires  or  allows  V 

"  To  know  any  thing,"  returned  the  poet,  "  we  must 
know  its  effects ;  to  see  men,  we  must  see  their  works,  that 
we  may  learn  what  reason  has  dictated,  or  passion  has  in- 
cited, and  find  what  are  the  most  powerful  motives  of 
action.  ^X'l judge  n^fatiyof  dte  preaeat -wa-niust  oppose'^ 
^itJa<tli£Lpast;  £ai  all  judgment  is  comparative^  .aiad  of  the 
\      future  aotlung  can  be  known.    The  troth  is,  that  no  mind 
i      is  much  employed  upon  the  present :  recollection  and  an- 
\     ticipation  fill  up  almost  all  our  moments.     Our  passions 
V   are  joy  and  grief,  love  and  hatred,  hope  and  fear.     Of  joy 
and  grief,  the  past  is  the  object,  and  the  future  of  hope 
and  fear^  even  love  and  hatred  respect  the  past,  for  Uie 
cause  must  have  been  before  the  effect. 

"  The  present  state  of  things  is  the  consequence  of  the 
former,  and  it  b  natural  to  inquire,  what  were  the  sources 
of  the  good  that  we  enjoy,  or  the  evil  that  we  suffer.  If 
we  act  only  for  ourselves,  to  neglect  the  study  of  history 
is  not  pmdent:  if  we  are  intrusted  with  the  care  of  others, 
it  is  not  just.  Ignorance,  when  it  is  voluntary,  is  crimi- 
jial;  and  he  may  properly  be  charged  with  evil,  who  re- 
fused to  learn  how  be  might  prevent  it. 

"  There  is  no  part  of  history  so  generally  useful,  as  that 
which  relates  the  progress  of  the  human  mind,  the  gradual 
improvement  of  reason,  the  successive  advances  of  sci- 
ence, the  vicissitudes  of  learning  and  ignorance,  which  are 
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the  light  and  darkness  of  thinking  beingB,  the  extinction 
and  resuscitation  of  arts,  and  the  revolations  of  the  intel- 
lectaal  world.  If  acoonntfl  of  battles  and  invasions  are 
peculiarly  the  business  of  princes,  the  useful  or  elegant 
artfl  are  not  to  be  neglected ;  those  who  have  kingdoms  to 
govern,  have  understandings  to  cultivate. 

"  Example  is  always  more  efficacious  than  precept.  A 
soldier  is  formed  in  war,  and  a  painter  must  copy  pictures. 
In  this,  contemplative  life  has  the  advantage :  great  ac- 
tions are  seldom  seen,  but  the  labours  of  art  are  always  at 
hand,  for  those  who  desire  to  know  what  art  has  been  able 
fo  perform. 

"  When  the  eye  or  the  imagination  is  struck  with  an 
uncommon  work,  the  next  transition  of  an  active  mind  is 
to  the  means  by  which  it  was  performed.  Here  begins  the 
true  use  of  such  contemplation;  we  enlarge  our  compre- 
hension by  new  ideas,  and,  perhaps,  recover  some  art  lost 
to  mankind,  or  learn  what  is  less  perfectly  known  in  our 
own  country.  At  least,  we  compare  our  own  with  former 
times,  and  either  rejoice  at  our  improvements,  or,  what  is 
the  first  motion  towards  good,  discover  our  defects." 

"  I  am  willing,"  said  the  prince,  "  to  see  all  that  can 
deserve  my  search."  "  And  I,"  said  the  princess,  "  shall 
rejoice  to  learn  something  of  the  manners  of  antiquity." 

"  The  most  pompous  monument  of  I^ptian  greatness, 
and  one  of  the  most  bulky  works  of  manual  industry,"  said 
Imlac,  "  are  the  pyramids ;  fabricks  raided,  before  the  time 
of  history,  and  of  which  the  earliest  narratives  afford  us 
only  uncertain  traditions.  Of  these,  the  greatest  is  still 
standing,  very  little  injured  by  time." 

"  Let  us  visit  them  to-morrow,"  said  Nekayah.  "  I 
have  often  heard  of  the  pyramids,  and  shall  not  rest,  till  I 
hare  seen  them,  within  and  without,  with  my  own  eyes." 
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CHAP.  XXXI. 
THBY  VISIT  THB  PVBAHIDS. 
The  resolution  bein^  thus  taken,  they  set  out  the  next 
day.  They  laid  tents  upon  their  camels,  being  resolved 
to  stay  among  the  pyramids,  till  their  curiosity  was  fully 
satisfied.  They  travelled  gently,  turned  aside  to  every 
thiog  remarkable,  stopped,  from  time  to  time,  and  con- 
versed with  tbe  inhabitants,  and  observed  the  various  ap- 
pearances of  towns  mined  and  inhabited,  of  wild  and 
cultivated  nature. 

When  they  came  to  the  great  pyramid,  they  were 
astonished  at  the  extent  of  the  base,  and  the  height  of  the 
top.  Irolac  explained  to  them  the  principles  upon  which 
the  pyramidal  form  was  chosen  for  a  fabrick,  intended  to 
coextend  its  duration  with  that  of  the  world :  he  showed, 
that  its  gradual  diminution  gave  it  such  stability,  as  de- 
feated all  the  common  attacks  of  the  elements,  and  could 
scarcely  be  overthrown  by  earthquakes  themselves,  the 
least  resistible  of  natural  violence.  A  concussion  that 
should  shatter  the  pyramid,  would  threaten  the  dissolatiou 
of  the  continent. 

They  measured  all  its  dimensions,  and  pitched  their  tents 
at  its  foot.  Next  day  ^ey  prepared  to  enter  its  interiour 
apartments,  and,  having  hired  the  common  guides,  climbed 
np  to  the  first  passage,  when  tbe  favourite  of  the  prin- 
cess, looking  into  the  cavity,  stepped  back  and  trembled. 
"  Pekuah,"  said  the  princess,  "  of  what  art  thou  afraid  V 
"  Of  the  narrow  entrance,"  answered  the  lady,  "and  of  the 
dreadful  gloom.  I  dare  not  enter  a  place  which  must, 
sorely,  be  inhabited  by  unquiet  souls.  The  origin^  pos- 
sessours  of  these  dreadful  vaults  will  start  up  before  us, 
and,  perhaps,  shut  us  in  for  ever'."  She  spoke,  and  threw 
her  arms  round  the  neck  of  her  mistress. 

°  It  may  DotbeuDicMpUble  toonrreauleii.to  quote,  in  thiipUce,  attsni*, 
from  an  Ode  to  Hottw  id  the  Sludent,  ii.  31 3.  It  alludes  to  the  story  of  a 
FreDch  gentleman,  who,  gtnng  into  ihe  catacombs,  not  far  from  Caiio,  with 
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"  If  all  your  fear  be  of  appRritioDi,"  said  the  prince,  "  I 
will  promise  you  safety :  there  is  no  danger  from  the  dead ; 
he  that  ia  once  buried  vill  be  seen  no  more." 

"  That  the  dead  are  seen  no  more,"  said  Imtac,  "  I  vill 
not  undertake  to  maintain,  agaiost  the  concurrent  and  un- 
varied testimony  of  all  ages,  and  of  all  nations.  There  is 
no  people,  rude  or  learned,  among  whom  apparitimu  ot 
the  dead  are  not  related  and  believed.  This  opinion,  which 
perhaps,  prevails,  as  far  as  human  nature  is  diffused,  could 
become  universal  only  by  its  truth  :  those  that  never  heard 
of  one  anodier,  would  not  have  agreed  in  a  tale  which 
nothing  but  experience  can  make  credible.  That  it  is 
doubted  by  single  cavillers,  can  very  little  weaken  the  ge- 
neral  evidence;  and  some,  who  deny  it  with  their  tongues, 
confess  it  by  their  fears''. 

"  Yet  I  do  not  mean  to  add  new  terrours  to  those  which 
have  already  seized  upon  Pekuah.  There  can  be  no  reason, 
why  spectres  should  haunt  the  pyramid  more  than  other 
places,  or  why  they  should  have  power  or  will  to  hurt  in- 
nocence and  purity.     Our  entrance  b  no  violation  of  their 

■ome  Arab  ^ides,  wu  tbera  rolibed  by  then,  twl  left ;  &  huge  iliMie  bang 
placed  over  the  eatiuict. 

WhU  felt  die  Gallic  traveller, 

WhcD  fu  in  Arab  deaecl,  dreu, 

He  found  within  the  catacomb. 

Alive,  the  ttnan  of  a  tomb  1 

While  many  a  mumroy,  through  the  ahade, 

Id  hiero^yphtc  ilole  arrayed, 

Seem'd  Id  uprear  the  myatic  head, 

And  trace  the  gloom  nilh  ghostly  tiead  ; 

Thou  heard'it  him  poui  the  stifled  gioaa. 

Horror!  hia  tool  was  all  tby  awn!  Ed. 

'  See  Hibbert's  Philosophy  of  Apparitioni.  It  ia  to  be  regretted,  that  Cole- 
ridge haa  never  yet  gratified  the  wiah  he  profeued  to  feel,  in  the  first  volume  of 
bis  Friend,  p.  346,  to  devote  in  tatin  work  to  the  subject  of  dream*,  rinona, 
ghosts,  witchcraft,  &c  ;  in  it  we  diould  have  had  the  satiibctioa  of  traciDg  the 
workings  of  a  most  vivid  imagiuat  ion,  analyied  by  the  most  discriauiiating  jndg- 
meat.  See  Barrow's  sennoa  on  the  being  of  God,  proved  from  aapematural 
effects.  We  need  scarcely  request  the  reader  to  bear  in  mind,  that  Barrow 
was  a  malhematidaii,  and  one  ef  the  nuM  ssvere 
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privileges ;  we  can  take  Dotfaingf  from  them,  bow  then  can 
we  oSend  them  ]" 

"  My  dear  Pekuah,"  said  the  princess, "  I  will  always  go 
before  you,  and  Imlac  shall  follow  you.  Remember  that 
you  are  the  companioo  of  the  princess  of  Abissinia." 

"  If  the  princess  is  pleased  that  her  servant  should  die," 
returned  the  lady,  "  let  her  command  some  death  less  dread- 
ful than  enclosure  in  this  horrid  cavern.  You  know,  I  dare 
not  disobey  you :  I  must  go,  if  yoa  command  me ;  but,  if  I 
once  enter,  I  never  shall  come  back." 

The  princess  saw  that  her  fear  was  too  strong  for  ex- 
postulation or  reproof,  and,  embracing  her,  told  her,  that 
she  should  stay  in  the  tent,  till  their  return.  Pekuah  was 
yet  not  satisfied,  but  entreated  the  princess  not  to  pursue 
so  dreadful  a  purpose,  as  that  of  entering  the  recesses  of 
the  pyramid.  "  Thoogh  I  cannot  teach  courage,"  said 
Nekayah,  "  I  must  not  learn  cowardice  ;  nor  leave,  at  last, 
undone  what  I  came  hither  only  to  do." 


CHAP.  XXXII. 

THBV  ENTER  THE  PYRAMID. 

Pekuah  descended  to  the  tents,  and  the  rest  entered  the 
pyramid :  they  passed  through  the  galleries,  surveyed  the 
vaults  of  marble,  and  examined  the  chest,  in  which  the 
body  of  the  founder  is  supposed  to  have  been  reposited. 
They  then  sat  down  in  one  of  the  most  spacious  cham- 
bers, to  rest  awhile  before  they  attempted  to  return. 

"  We  have  now,"  said  Imlac,  "  gratified  our  minds 
with  an  exact  view  of  the  greatest  work  of  man,  except 
the  wall  of  China. 

"  Of  the  wall  it  is  very  easy  to  assign  the  motive.  It 
secured  a  wealthy  and  timorous  nation  from  the  incursions 
of  barbarians,  whose  uuskilfulness  in  arts  made  it  easier 
for  them  to  supply  their  wants  by  rapine  than  by  industry, 
and  who,  from  time  io  time,  poured  in  upon  the  habita- 
tiooB  of  peacefbl  commerce,  as  vuttares   descend   npon 
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domestick  fowl.  Their  celerity  and  fierceness,  made  the 
wall  necessary,  and  their  ignorance  made  it  efficacious. 

"  But,  for  the  pyramids,  no  reason  has  ever  been  fiven 
adeqnaTS  lU'ttlti  toSt  aniHa'BoTlT'srtSe  work.  The  narrow- 
ness of  the  cltambers  proves  that  it  could  afford  no  retreat 
from  enemies,  and  treasures  might  have  been  reposited, 
at  far  less  expense,  with  equal  security.  It  seems  to  have 
been  erected  only  in  compliance  with  that  hunger  of 
imagination,  which  preys  incessantly  upon  life,  and  must 
be  always  appeased  by  some  employment.  Those  who 
have  already  all  that  they  can  e^joy,  must  enlarge  tbeir 
desires.  He  that  has  built  for  use,  till  use  ie  supplied, 
must  begin  to  build  for  vanity,  and  extend  his  plan  to  the 
utmost  power  of  human  performance,  that  he  may  not  be 
soon  reduced  to  form  another  wish. 
'   "  I  consider  this  mighty  structure,  as  a  monument  of 

([[»    iimiiffi<-ipr(<-y    nf  jiiimaii    Pfijoympjifa        A.   king,    whose 

power  is  nnlimited,  and  whose  treasures  surmount  all  real 
and  imaginary  wants,  is  compelled  to  solace,  by  the 
erection  of  a  pyramid,  the  satiety  of  dominion  and  tasteo 
lessness  of  pleasures,  and  to  amuse  the  tediousness  of 
declining  life,  by  seeing  thousands  labouring  without  end, 
and  one  stone,  for  no  purpose,  laid  upon  another.  Who- 
ever thou  art,  ^at,  not  content  with  a  moderate  condition, 
imaginest  happiness  in  royal  magnificence,  and  dreamest 
that  command  or  riches  can  feed  the  appetite  of  novelty, 
with  perpetual  gratifications,  survey  the  pyramids,  and 
confess  thy  folly !" 


CHAP.  XXXIII. 

THB  PRINCESS  MEETS  WITH  AN  UNEXPECTED 
MISFORTUNE. 

Thby  rose  up,  and  returned  through  the  cavity,  at  which 
they  had  entered,  and  the  princess  prepared  for  her  fa- 
vourite a  long  narrative  of  dark  labyrinths,  and  costly 
rooms,  and  of  the  different  impressions,  which  the  varie- 
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ties  of  tiie  va;  had  made  upon  her.  Bat,  vben  they 
came  to  their  train,  ihej  found  every  one  silent  and  de- 
jected :  the  men  discovered  shame  and  fear  in  their  conn- 
tenances,  and  the  vomen  were  weeping  in  the  tents. 

What  had  happened  they  did  not  try  to  conjectnre,  but 
immediately  inquired.  "  You  had  scarcely  entered  into 
the  pyramid,"  said  one  of  the  attendants,  "  when  a  troop  of 
Arabs  rushed  upon  us ;  ve  were  too  few  to  resist  them, 
and  too  slow  to  escape.  They  were  about  to  sewoh  the 
tents,  set  us  on  our  camels,  and  drive  us  alon^  before 
them,  when  the  approach  of  some  Turkish  horsemen  pat 
them  to  flight ;  but  they  seized  the  lady  Pekuah  with  her 
two  maids,  and  carried  them  away :  the  Turks  are  now 
pnrsuing  them  by  our  instigation,  but,  I  fear,  they  will  not 
be  able  to  overtake  them." 

The  princess  was  overpowered  with  surprise  uid  grief. 
Rasselas,  in  the  first  heat  of  his  resentment,  ordered  his 
servants  to  follow  him,  and  prepared  to  pursue  the  robbert 
with  his  sabre  in  his  hand.  "  Sir,"  said  Imlac,  "•what, 
can  yQo_iiop&  iznm  violence  or  valour?  the  Arabs  are 
mounted  on  horses  trained  to  battle  and  retreat ;  we  have 
only  beasts  of  burden.  By  leaving  our  present  station  we 
may  lose  the  princess,  hut  cannot  hope  to  regun  Peknah." 

In  a  short  time,  the  Turks  returned,  having  not  been 
ehle  to  reach  the  enemy.  The  princess  burst  out  into 
new  lamentations,  and  Banelas  couid  scarcely  forbear  to 
reproach  diem  with  cowardice ;  bat  Imlac  was  of  opinion, 
that  the  escape  of  the  Arabs  was  no  addition  to  their 
misfortune,  for,  perhaps,  tbey  would  have  killed  their  cap- 
tives, rather  than  have  resigned  them. 

CHAP.  XXXIV. 
THBY  RETURN  TO  CAIRO  WITHOUT  PEKUAH. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  hoped  from  longer  stay.  They 
returned  to  Cairo,  repenting  of  their  curiosity,  censuring 
the  negligence  of  the  government,  lamenting  their  own 
— 1 ,^  which  had  neglected  to  procure  a  guard,  imagio- 
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ing  maay  expedients,  by  which  the  toH  of  Peknah  might 
have  been  prevented,  and  resotving  to  do  something  for 
her  recovery,  though  none  conld  find  any  thii^  proper  to 
be  done. 

Nekayah  retired  to  her  chwnber,  where  her  women, 
attempted  to  comfort  her,  by  telling  her,  that  all  bad  their 
troubles,  and  that  lady  Peknah  had  enjoyed  mnch  happi- 
ness in  the  world,  for  a  long  time,  and  might  reasonably 
expect  a  change  of  fortune.  They  hoped,  that  some  good 
wonid  befall .  her,  wheresoever  she  was,  and  that  their 
mistoess  woald  find  another  friend,  who  might  aopply  her 
place. 

The  princess  made  them  no  answer,  and  they  continued 
the  form  of  condolence,  not  much  grieved  in  their  hearts 
that  the  favourite  was  lost. 

Next  day  the  prince  presented,  to  the  bassa,  a  memorial 
of  tbe  wrong  which  he  bad  suffered,  and  a  petition  for 
redress.  The  basia  threatened  to  punish  the  robbers,  bnt 
did  not  attempt  to  catch  them,  nor,  indeed,  could  any 
account  or  description  be  given,  by  which  he  might  direct 
the  pursuit. 

It  soon  appeared,  that  nothing  would  be  done  by  an- 
tiiority.  GoverDOUTs,  being  accustomed  to  hear  of  more 
crimes  than  they  can  punish,  and  more  wrongs  than  they 
can  redress,  set  themselves  at  ease  by  indiscriminate  neg- 
ligence, and  presently  forget  the  request,  when  they  lose 
•ig^t  of  the  petitioner. 

Imlac  then  endeavoured  to  gain  some  intelligence  by 
private  agents.  He  found  many  who  pretended  ia  an  ex- 
act knowledge  of  all  the  haunts  of  the  Arabs,  and  to  regu- 
lar  correspondence  with  their  chiefs,  and  who  readily  un- 
dertook the  recovery  of  Peknah.  Of  these,  some  were 
furnished  with  money  for  their  journey,  and  came  back  no 
more ;  some  were  liberally  paid  for  accounts  which  a  few 
days  discovered  to  be  false.  But  the  princess  wonld  not 
suffer  any  means,  however  improbable,  to  be  left  untried. 
While  she  was  doing  something,  she  kept  her  hope  alive. 
As  one  expedient  failed,  another  was  suggested ;  when 
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one  messenger  returned  unsuccessful,  another  vas  de- 
spatched to  a  different  quarter. 

Two  months  had  now  passed,  and  of  Peknah  nothing 
had  been  heard;  the  hopes,  which  they  had  endeavoured 
to  raise  in  each  other,  grew  more  languid,  and  the  prin- 
cess, vbea  she  saw  nothing  more  to  be  tried,  sunk  down 
inconsolable  in  hopeless  dejection.  A  thousand  times  she 
reproached  herself  with  the  easy  compliance,  by  which  she 
permitted  her  favourite  to  stay  behind  her.  "  Had  not 
my  fondness,"  said  she,  "lessened  my  authority,  Pekuah 
had  not  dared  to  talk  of  her  terrours.  She  ought  to  have 
feared  me  more  than  spectres.  A  severe  look  would  have 
overpowered  her ;  a  peremptory  command  would  have 
compelled  obedience.  -  Why  did  foolish  indulgence  pre- 
vail upon  me  ?    Why  did  I  not  speak,  and  refuse  to  hear  i" 

"  Great  princess,"  said  Imlac,  "  do  not  reproach  your- 
self for  your  virtue,  or  consider  that  as  blamable  by  which 
evil  has  accidentally  been  caused.  Your  tenderness  for 
the  timidity  of  Pekuah  was  generous  and  kind.  When  we 
act  according  to  our  duty,  we  commit  the  event  to  bim,  by 
whose  laws  our  actions  are  governed,  and  who  will  suffer 
none  to  be  finally  punished  for  obcdieace.  When,  in 
prospect  of  some  good,  whether  natural  or  moral,  ve  break 
the  rules  prescribed  us,  we  withdraw  from  the  direction  of 
snperionr  wisdom,  and  take  aH  consequences  upon  onr- 
selves.  Man  cannot  so  far  know  the  connexion  of  causes 
and  events,  as  that  he  may  venture  to  do  wrong,  in  order 
to  do  right.  When  we  pursue  our  end  by  lawful  means, 
we  may  always  console  our  miscarriage  by  the  hope  of  fu- 
ture recompense.  When  we  consult  only  oar  own  policy, 
and  attempt  to  find  a  nearer  way  to  good,  by  overleaping 
the  settled  boundaries  of  ri^t  and  wrong,  we  cannot  be 
happy  even  by  success,  because  we  cannot  escape  the  con- 
sciousness of  our  fault ;  but,  if  we  miscarry,  the  disap- 
pointment is  irremediably  imbittered.  How  comfortless 
is  the  sorrow  of  him,  who  feels,  at  once,  the  pangs  of  guilt, 
and  the  vexation  of  calamity,  which  guilt  has  brought  upon 
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"  Consider,  princess,  vhat  would  have  been  yonr  con- 
ditioD,  if  the  lad;  Pekuah  had  entreated  to  accompany 
yon,  and,  being  compelled  to  stay  in  the  tents,  had  been 
carried  away  ;  or  how  would  you  have  borne  the  thought^ 
if  yon  had  forced  her  into  the  pyramid,  and  she  had  died 
before  you  in  agonies  of  terroar!" 

"  Had  either  happened,"  said  Nekayah,  "  I  could  not 
have  endured  life  till  now :  I  should  have  been  tortured  to 
madness  by  the  remembrance  of  such  cmel^,  or  must 
have  pined  away  in  abhorrence  of  myself." 

"  lliis,  at  least,"  said  Imlac,  "  is  the  present  reward  of 
virtuous  conduct,  that  no  unlucky  consequence  can  oblige 
us  to  repent  it." 

CHAP.  XXXV. 
THE  PRINCBBS  LANCU18HES  FOR  WANT  OP  PEKUAH. 
Kbeayah,  being  thus  reconciled  to  herself,  f^un^J^ 
no  evil  is  insupportable,  but  that  which  is  accompanied  with 
consclousDesH  of  wronj^'Sbe  was,  frointhat  time,  de- 
livered  from  the  violence  of  tempestuous  sorrow,  and  sunk 
into  silent  pensireoess  and  gloomy  tranquillity.  She  sat, 
from  morning  to  evening,  recollecting  all  that  had  been 
done  or  said  by  her  Pekuah;  treasured  up,  with  care, 
every  trifle  on  which  Pekuah  had  set  an  accidental  value', 
and  which  might  recall  to  mind  any  little  incident  or  care- 
less conversation.  The  sentiments  of  her,  whom  she  now 
expected  to  see  no  more,  were  treasured  in  ber  memoiy 
as  rules  of  life,  and  she  deliberated  to  no  other  end,  than 
to  conjecture,  on  any  occasion,  what  would  have  been  the 
opinion  and  counsel  of  Pekuah. 

The  women,  by  whom  she  was  attended,  .knew  nothing 
of  her  real  condition,  and,  therefore,  she  could  not  talk  to 
them,  but  with  caution  and  reserve.  She  began  to  remit 
her  curiosity,  having  no  great  care  to  collect  noUons  which 
she  had  no  convenience  of  uttering.  Rasselas  endea- 
voured first  to  comfort,  and  afterwards  to  divert  her ;  he 
hired  musicians,  to  whom  she  seemed  to  listen,  bat  did 
not  hear  them,  and  procured  masters,  to  instruct  her  iii 
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nuriotu  arU,  wfaoM  lectures,  when  they  visited  ber  again, 
were  agfdn  to  be  repeated.  She  had  lost  her  taste  of 
pleasure,  and  her  ambition  of  exoellenoe.  And  her  mind, 
thon^  forced  into  short  excarsioDs,  always  recurred  to 
tite  image  of  her  Mend. 

Imlac  was,  every  morning,  earnestly  enjoined  to  renew 
his  inqniries,  and  was  asked,  every  night,  whether  he  had 
yet  hMrd  of  Pekooh,  till,  not  being  able  to  return  the 
princess  the  answer  that  she  desired,  he  was  less  and  less 
willing  to  come  into  her  presence.  She  observed  his 
backwardness,  md  commanded  him  to  attend  her.  "  Yon 
are  not,"  said  she,  "  to  confound  impatience  with  resent- 
ment, or  to  suppose,  that  I  charge  you  with  negligence, 
because  I  repine  at  your  unsuccessful  ness.  I  do  not 
much  wonder  at  your  absence ;  I  know  that  the  unhappy 
are  never  pleasing,  and  that  all  naturally  avoid  the  conta- 
gion of  misery.  To  hear  complaints  is  wearisome  alike  to 
the  wretched  and  the  happy ;  for  who  would  cloud,  by  ad- 
ventitioDii  grief,  the  short  gleams  of  gaiety  which  life  al- 
lows BB  ?  or  who,  that  b  stmggling  under  his  own  evils, 
will  add  to  them  the  miseries  of  another  ? 

"  Hie  time  is  at  hand,  when  none  shall  be  disturbed  any 
longer  by  the  sighs  of  Nekayah :  my  search  after  happi- 
ness is  now  at  an  end.  I  am  resolved  to  retire  from  the 
world,  with  all  its  flatteries  and  deceits,  and  will  hide  my- 
self in  soUtnde,  without  any  other  care  than  to  compose  my 
thoughts,  and  regulate  my  hours  by  a  constant  sucoession 
of  innocent  occupations,  till,  with  a  mind  purified  from  aU 
earthly  desires,  I  shall  enter  into  that  state,  to  which  all 
are  hastening,  and  in  which  I  hope  again  to  enjoy  the 
friendship  of  Peknah." 

"  Do  not  entangle  your  mind,"  said  Imlac,  "  by  irre- 
vocable determinations,  nor  increase  the  burden  of  life 
by  a  voluntary  acoomulation  of  misery :  the  weariness  of 
retiremmt  will  continne  or  increase,  when  the  loss  <tf  Pe- 
knah is  forgotten.  That  you  have  been  deprived  of  mm 
pleasure,  is  no  very  good  reason  for  rejection  <^  the  rest." 

"  Since  Peknah  was  taken  from  me,"  said  the  princess. 
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"  I  have  no  pleasure  to  reject  or  to  retain.  She  that  haa 
BO  one  to  love  or  trust  has  little  to  hope.  She  wants  the 
radical  principle  of  happiness.  We  may,  perhaps,  allov 
that  irlwt  satisfaction  this  world  can  afford,  must  arise 
(torn  Uie  coDjuQotioD  of  wealth,  knowledge,  and  goodness. 
Wealth  is  nothing,  bnt  as  it  is  bestowed,  and  koowledgs 
nothing,  bat  as  it  is  communicated ;  they  mnst,  therefore, 
be  imparted  to  others,  and  to  wIkmu  oonld  I  now  delight  to 
impart  them  ?  Goodness  affords  the  only  oomf<nt,  which 
can  be  enjoyed  without  a  partner,  and  goodness  may  be 
practised  in  retirement." 

"  How  far  solitode  may  admit  goodness,  or  advance  it, 
I  shall  not,"  replied  Imlac,  "dispute  at  present.  Be- 
member  the  confession  of  the  pious  hermit  You  will 
wish  to  return  into  the  world,  when  the  image  of  yonr 
companion  has  left  your  thoughts."  "That  time,"  said 
Nekayah,  "  will  never  come.  The  generous  frankness, 
the  modest  obseqnionsness,  and  the  faithful  secrecy  of 
my  dear  Pekuah,  will  always  be  more  missed,  as  I  shall 
live  longer  to  see  vice  and  foUy." 

"  The  state  of  a  mind,  oppressed  with  a  sudden  calamity ,'\ 
said  Imlac,  "ir  Hke  that  of  the  fabulous  inhabitants  gfihe  \ 
new-created  earth,  who,  when  the -fiiist-Aight-^ame  imonj 
them,  supposed  that  day  .vnuld  ,never  ^etum^  When  the  I 
clouds  of  sorrow  gather  over  us,  we  see  nothing  beyond 
them,  nor  can  imagine  how  they  will  be  dispelled ;  yet  a 
new  day  succeeded  to,  the  night,  and  sorrow  is  never  long 
without  a  dawn  of  ease.  But  ihey  who  restrain  themselves 
from  receiving  comfort,  do  as  the  savages  would  have  done, 
had  they  pat  oat  their  eyes  when  it  was  dark.  Our  minds, 
like  our  bodies,  are  in  contintial  flux ;  something  is  hourly 
lost,  and  something  acquired.  To  lose  much,  at  once,  is 
inconvenient  to  either,  but,  whife  the  vital  powers  renuio 
uninjured,  nature  will  find  the  means  of  reparation.  Dis- 
tance has  the  same  effect  on  the  mind,  as  on  the  eye,  and, 
while  we  glide  ^ong  the  stream  of  time,  whatever  we  leave 
behind  us,  is  always  lessening,  and  that  which  we  ^iproach 
in<»«a8uig  in  ma^^itude.     Do  not  suffer  life  to  stagnate ; 
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/  it  wUl  grow  mocldy  for  want  of  motion :  commit  yourself 
again  to  the  current  of  the  world ;  Pekuah  will  Vanish  by 
degrees  i,  yon  will  meetj  in  your  way,  some  other  favouritei 
br  learn  to  difTiise  yourself  in  general  conversation/' 

"  At  least/'  said  the  prince,  "  do  not  despair  before  all 
temedies  have  been  tried ;  the  inquiry  after  the  unfortu- 
nate lady  is  still  continued,  and  shall  fa6  carried  on  with 
yet  greater  diligencOi  on  condition  that  you  will  promise 
to  wait  a  year  for  the  events  without  any  unalterable  reso* 
lution." 

Nekayah  thought  this  a  reasonable  demand,  and  made 
the  promise  to  her  brother,  who  had  been  advised,  by 
Tmlac,  to  require  it.  Imlac  had,  indeed,  do  great  hope  of 
regaining  Pekuah,  but  he  supposed,  that,  if  he  could  se- 
cure the  interval  of  a  year,  the  princess  would  be  then  in 
IM  danger  of  a  cloister. 

CHAP.  XXXVI. 
PBKUAH  IS  STILL  REMEMBERED.      THE  PROGRBS^ 
OF  SORROW. 
Nekayah,  seeing  that  nothing  was  omitted  for  the  re- 
'covery  of  her  favourite,  and  having,  by  her  promise,  set 
her  intention  of  retirement  at  a  distance,  began,  impercep- 
tibly, to  return  to  common  cares,  and  common  pleasures. 
-She  rejoiced,  without  her  own  consent,  at  the  snspension 
of  her  sorrows,  and  sometimes  caught  herself,  with  indig- 
nation, in  the  act  of  turning  away  her  mind  from  the 
remembrance  of  her,  whom  yet  she  resolved  never  to 
forget. 

She  then  appointed  a  certain  hour  of  the  day  for  medi- 
tation on  the  merits  and  fondness  of  Pekuah,  and,  for 
some  weeks,  retired  constantly,  at  the  time  fixed,  and  re- 
turned with  her  eyes  swollen,  and  her  countenance  clouded. 
-By  degrees,  she  grew  less  scrupulous,  and  sufiered  any 
important  and  pressing  avocation  to  delay  the  tribute  of 
daily  tears.  She  then  yielded  to  less  occasions ;  some- 
times forgot  what  sbe  was,  indeed,  afraid  to  remember, 
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and,  at  last,  wholly  released  herself  from  the  duty  of  pe.- 
riodical  affliction. 

Her  real  love  of  Pekuah  was  yet  not  dimiDished.  A 
thonsand  occurrences  brought  her  back  to  memory,  and 
a  thousand  wants,  which  nothing  but  the  confidence  of 
friendship  can  supply,  made  her  frequently  regretted. 
She,  therefore,  solicited  Imlac  never  to  desist  from  in- 
quiry, and  to  leave  no  art  of  intelligeDce  untried,  that,  at 
least,  she  might  have  the  comfort  of  knowing,  that  she  di^ 
not  saffer  by  negligence  or  sloggishness.  "  Yet,  what," 
said  she,  "  is  to  be  expected  from  our  pursuit  of'happiuess, 
when  we  find  the  state  of  life  to  be  such,  that  happiness 
itself  is  the  cause  of  misery  I  Why  should  we  endeavour 
to  attain  that,  of  which  the  possession  cannot  he  secured? 
I  shall,  henceforward,  fear  to  yield  my  heart  to. excellence, 
however  bright,  or  to  fondness,  however  tender,  lest  I 
should  lose  again  what  I  have  lost  in  Pekuab." 

CHAP.  XXXVII. 

THE  PRINCESS  HBARB  NEWS  OF  PEKUAH. 

Tn  seven  months,  one  of  the  messengers,  who  had  been 
sent  away,  upon  the  day  when  the  promise  was  drawn  from 
the  princess,  returned,  after  many  unsuccessful  rambles, 
from  the  borders  of  Nubia,  with  an  account  that  Pekuah 
was  in  the  hands  of  an  Arab  chief,  who  possessed  a  castle, 
or  fortress,  on  the  extremity  of  Egypt.  The  Arab,  whose 
revenue  was  plunder,  was  willing  to  restore  her,  with  her 
two  attendants,  ibr  two  hundred  ounces  of  gold. 

The  price  was  no  subject  of  debate.  The  princess 
was  in  ecstasies  when  she  heard  that  her  favourite  was 
alive,  and  might  so  cheaply  be  ransomed.  She  could  not 
think  of  delaying,  for  a  moment,  Pekuah's  happiness  or  her 
own,  but  entreated  her  brother  to  send  back  the  mes- 
senger with  the  sum  required.  Imlac,  being  consulted, 
was  not  very  confident  of  the  veracity  of  the  relater,  and 
was  still  more  doubtful  of  the  Arab's  faith,  who  might,  if 
.he  were  too  liberally  trusted,  detain,  at  once,  the  money 
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and  the  captives.  He  thonght  It  danjferoas  to  pnt  them- 
Mlves  in  the  power  of  the  Arab,  by  ^ing  into  bis  district, 
and  conld  not  espect  that  the  rover  woald  so  much  ex- 
pose himself  as  to  come  into  the  lower  country,  where  he 
might  be  seized  by  the  forces  of  the  bassa. 

It  is  difficult  to  negotiate  where  neither  will  trast.  Bnt 
Imlac,  after  some  deliberation,  directed  tbe  messenger  to 
propose,  that  Pekaah  should  be  coodncted,  by  ten  hoiM- 
men,  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Anthony,  which  is  situated  in 
the  deserts  of  n]^T  Egypt,  where  she  should  be  met  by 
the  same  number,  and  her  ransome  should  be  paid. 

That  no  time  might  be  lost,  as  they  expected  that  the 
proposal  wonid  not  be  refused,  they  immediately  began 
their  journey  to  the  monastery;  and,  when  they  arrived, 
Imlac  went  forwmrd  with  tbe  former  messenger  to  the 
Arab's  fortress.  Rasselaa  was  desirous  to  go  with  them; 
bnt  neither  his  sister  nor  Imlac  would  consent.  The  Arab, 
according  to  the  custom  of  his  nation,  observed  the  hiws  of 
hospitality,  with  great  exactness,  to  those  who  put  them- 
selves into  bis  power,  and,  in  a  few  days,  brought  Pekuah, 
with  her  maids,  by  easy  journeys,  to  tbe  place  appointed, 
where,  receiving  the  stipulated  price,  he  restored  her,  with 
great  respect,  to  liberty  and  her  friends,  and  undertook  to 
conduct  them  back  towards  Cairo,  beyond  alt  danger  of 
robbery  or  violence. 

The  princess  and  her  favourite  embraced  each  other 
with  transport,  too  violent  to  be  expressed,  and  went  oat 
together  to  pour  the  tears  of  toDderness  in  secret,  and  ex- 
change professions  of  kindness  and  gratitade.  After  a  few 
hours,  they  returned  into  the  refectory  of  the  convent, 
where,  in  the  presence  of  the  prior  and  his  brethren,  the 
prince  required  of  Pekuab  the  history  of  tier  adventures. 

CHAP.  XXXVIII. 
THE  ADVENTURES  OP  THE  LADY  PEKUAH. 

"  At  what  time,  and  in  what  manner  I  was  forced  away."  - 
said  Pekuah,  "  your  servants  have  told  you.    The  sudden- 
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aesB  of  the  event  strnok  me  in&  sorprise,  and  I  was,  at 
fint,  ratiier  stapifled,  than  agitated  witii  any  paigion  of 
either  fear  or  lorrow.  My  eonfosion  iras  inoreased  by  the 
speed  and  tnmnlt  of  onr  flight,  wlule  we  were  foUowed  by 
the  Turks,  who,  as  it  seemed,  soon  despaired  to  orertake 
as,  or  were  afraid  of  those  whom  they  made  a  show  of 
menacing. 

"  When  the  Arabs  saw  themselves  ont  of  danger,  they 
alackened  their  course,  and,  as  I  was  less  harassed  by  ex- 
ternal violence,  I  began  to  feel  more  uneasiness  in  my 
mind.  After  some  time,  we  stopped  near  a  spring,  shaded 
with  trees,  in  a  pleasant  meadow,  where  we  were  set  upon 
the  ground,  and  offered  snoh  refreshments,  as  our  masters 
were  partaking.  I  was  suffered  to  sit,  with  my  maids,  apart 
from  the  rest,  and  none  attempted  to  comfort  or  insult  ns. 
Here  I  first  began  to  feel  the  full  weight  of  my  misery. 
The  giriB  sat  weepii^  in  silrace,  and,  from  time  to  time, 
looked  on  me  for  sneconr.  I  knew  not  to  what  oonditioD 
we  were  doomed,  nor  could  conjecture  where  would  be 
the  place  of  our  captiTity,  or  whence  to  draw  any  hope  of 
deliveranee.  I  was  in  the  hands  of  robbers  and  sarages, 
and  had  no  reason  to  suppose,  that  their  pity  was  man 
than  their  justice,  or  that  they  would  forbear  the  gratifica- 
tion of  any  ardour  of  desire,  or  caprice  of  cruelty.  I, 
however,  kissed  my  maids,  and  endeavoured  to  pacify 
Aem,  by  remarking,  that  we  were  yet  treated  with  de- 
cency, and  that,  since  we  were  now  carried  beyond  pur- 
suit, there  was  no  danger  of  violence  to  our  lives. 

"  When  we  were  to  be  set  again  on .  luvseback,  my 
maids  clung  round  me,  and  refused  to  be  parted,  but  I 
commanded  them  not  to  irritate  those  who  had  as  in  their 
power.  We  travelled,  the  remaining  part  of  the  day, 
through  an  unfrequented  and  pathless  country,  and  came, 
by  moonli^t,  to  the  side  of  a  hill,  where  the  rest  of  the 
troop  was  stationed.  Their  tents  were  pitched,  and  their 
fires  kindled,  and  our  chief  was  welcomed,  as  a  man  mnob 
beloved  by  his  dependants. 

"  We  were  received  into  a  large  tent,  where  we  found 
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.women,  who  had  attended  their  husbands  in  the  expedition. 
They  set  before  ns  the  sapper,  which  they  had  proTided; 
and  I  ate  rather  to  e&coura^  my  maids  than  to  comply 
with  any  appetite  of  my  own.  When  the  meat  was  taken 
away,  they  spread  the  carpets  for  repose,  I  was  weary", 
and  hoped  to  find,  in  sleep,  that  remission  of  distress  which 
nature  seldom  denies.  Ordering  myself,  therefore,  to  be 
undressed,  I  observed  that  the  women  looked  very  earnestly 
npoh  me,  not  expecting,  I  suppose,  to  see  me  so  submis- 
sively attended.  When  my  upper  vest  was  taken  off,  they 
were,  apparently,  struck  with  the  splendour  of  my  clothed, 
and  one  of  them  timoronsly  laid  her  hand  upon  the  em- 
broidery. She  then  went  out,  and,  in  a  short  time,  came 
back  with  another  woman,  who  seemed  to  be  of  higher 
rank  and  ^eater  authority.  She  did,  at  faer  entrance,  the 
usualact  of  reverence,  and,  taking  me  by  the  hand,  placed 
me  in  a  smaller  tent,  spread  with  finer  carpets,  where  I 
spent  the  night  quietly  with  my  maids. 

"  In  the  morning,  as  I  was  sitting  on  the  grass,  the  chief 
of  the  troop  came  towards  me.  I  rose  up  to  receive  him, 
and  he  bowed  with  great  respect.  '  Illustrious  lady,' 
.said  he,  '  my  fortune  is  better  than  I  had  presumed  to 
hope ;  I  am  told,  by  my  women,  that  I  have  a  princess  in 
my  camp.'  '  Sir,'  answered  I,  '  your  women  have  de- 
ceived themselves  and  you ;  I  am  not  a  princess,  but  an 
unhappy  stranger,  who  intended  soon  to  have  left  this 
conntry,  in  which  I  am  now  to  be  imprisoned  for  ever.' 
'  Whoever,  or  wbencesoever,  you  are,'  returned  the  Arab, 
'  your  dress,  and  that  of  your  servants,  show  your  rank  to 
be  high,  and  your  wealth  to  be  great.  Why  should  you, 
who  can  so  easily  procure  your  ransome,  think  yourself  in 
danger  of  perpetual  captivity?  The  purpose  of  my  incur- 
sions is  to  increase  my  riches,  or,  more  prc^rly,  to  gather 
tribute.  The  sons  of  Ishmael  are  the  natural  and  heredi- 
tary lords  of  this  part  of  the  continent,  which  is  usurped  by 
late  invaders,  and  low-bom  tyrants,  from  whom  we  are 
.  compelled  to  take,  by  the  sword,  what  is  denied  to  justice. 
The  violence  of  war  admits  no  distinction:  the  lance  that 
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is  lifted  at  gxiilt  and  power,  will,  sometimes,  fall  on  inno- 
cence and  gentleness.' 

"  '  How  little,'  said  I,  '  did  I  expect  that  yesterday  it 
should  have  fallen  upon  me !' 

"  '  Misfortanes,'  answered  the  Arab,  '  should  always  be 
expected.  If  the  eye  of  hostility  could  learn  reverence  or 
pity,  excellence,  like  yonra,  had  been  exempt  from  injnry. 
But  the  angels  of  affliction  spread  their  toils  alike  for  the 
virtuous  and  the  wicked,  for  the  mighty  and  the  mean. 
Do  not  be  disconsolate :  I  am  not  one  of  the  lawless  and 
cruel  rovers  of  the  desert ;  I  know  the  rules  of  civil  life: 
I  Irill  fix  yonr  rangome,  give  a  passport  to  your  messenger, 
and  perform  my  stipulation,  with  nice  punctuality.' 

"  You  will  easily  believe,  that  I  was  pleased  with  his 
courtesy :  and,  finding,  that  his  predominant  passion  was 
desire  of  money,  I  began  now  to  think  my  danger  less,  for 
I  knew  that  no  sum  would  be  thought  too  great  for  the 
release  of  Pekuah.  I  told  him,  that  he  should  have  no 
reason  to  charge  me  with  ingratitude,  if  I  was  used  with 
kindness,  and  that  any  ransome,  which  could  be  expected 
for  a  maid  of  common  rank,  would  be  paid ;  but  that  be 
must  not  persist  to  rate  me  as  a  princess.  He  said  he 
would  consider  what  he  should  demand,  and  then,  smiling, 
bowed  and  retired. 

"  Soon  after  the  women  came  abont  me,  each  contend^ 
ing  to  be  more  officious  than  the  other,  and  my  maids, 
themselves,  were  served  with  reverence.  We  travelled 
onwards  by  short  jonmeys.  On  the  fourth  day  the  chief 
told  me,  that  my  ransome  must  be  two  hundred  ounces  of  . 
gold ;  wluch  I  not  only  promised  him,  but  told  him,  that  I  ' 
would  add  fifty  more,  if  I  and  my  maids  were  honourably 


'Jfjlftvr  irf^ff  t'ly  p^^TPr  nf  gnlfl  f^jp^  From  that 
time,  I  was  the  leader  of  the  troop.  The  march  of  every 
day  was  longer,  or  shorter,  as  I  commanded,  and  the  tents 
were  pitched  where  I  chose  to  rest.  We  now  had  camels, 
and  other  coovenieucies  for  travel ;  my  own  women  were 
always  at  my  side,  and  I  amused  myself  with  observing 
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tbe  mannen  of  the  vagrant  natioBS.  and  with  Tiewing 
nmains  of  ancieqt  edifices,  with  which  these  deserted 
eooDtriea  appear  to  have  been,  in  Borae  distant  age,  laTishly 
embellished. 

"  The  chief  of  the  band  was  a  man  far  from  illiterate : 
be  was  able  to  travel  by  the  stars,  or  the  compass,  and  had 
marked,  in  his  erratick  expeditions,  saoh  places  as  are  most 
worthy  the  notice  of  a  passenger.  He  observed  to  me, 
that  buildings  are  always  best  preserved  in  places  little 
frequented,  and  diffictdt  of  access:  for,  when  onoe  a 
country  declines  from  its  primitive  splendour,  the  more 
inhabitants  are  left,  the  qoicker  min  will  be  made.  Walls 
supply  stones  more  easily  than  quarries,  and  palaces  and 
temples  will  be  demolished,  to  make  stables  of  granite, 
and  cottages  of  porphyry. 

CHAP.  XXXIX. 
.  THB  ADVBNTURBS  OF  FEKUAH  CONTINUED. 
"  Wb  wandered  about,  in  this  manner,  for  some  weeks, 
whether,  as  our  chief  pretended,  for  my  gratification,  or, 
as  I  rather  suspected,  for  some  convenience  of  his  own. 
I  endeavoured  to  appear  contented,  where  sallenness  and 
resentment  would  have  been  of  no  use,  and  that  endeavour 
conduced  much  to  the  calmness  of  my  mind ;  but  my  heart 
was  always  with  Nekayah,  and  the  troubles  of  the  night 
mnch  overbalanced  the  amusements  of  the  day.  My 
women,  who  threw  all  their  cares  upon  their  mistress,  set 
their  minds  at  ease,  from  the  time  when  they  saw  me 
treated  with  respect,  and  gave  themselves  up  to  the  inci- 
dental alleviations  of  our  fatigue,  without  solicitude  or 
sorrow.  I  was  pleased  with  their  pleasure,  and  animated 
with  their  confidence.  My  condition  had  tost  much  of  its 
terrour,  since  I  found  that  the  Arab  ranged  the  country 
merely  to  get  riches.  Avarice  is  an  uniform  and  tract- 
able vice:  other  intellectual  distempers  are  different  in 
different  constitutians  of  mind ;  that  which  sooths  the  {Hide 
of  one,  will  offend  the  pride  of  another;  but  to  the  fa- 
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vo«r  of  the  covetons,  there  is  a  read;  way :  brin^  nooey, 
and  nodiuig  is  dented, 

"  At  last  tre  oane  to  the  dvellin^  of  odr  chief,  a  strong 
and  spacious  honse,  bailt  with  stone,  in  an  island  of  the 
Nile,  which  Ges,  as  I  was  told,  under  the  tn^iofc.  '  Lady,' 
mid  the  Arab,  '  yon  shall  rest,  after  yonr  journey,  a  few 
weeks,  in  this  place,  where  yon  are  to  consider  yourself  as 
sovereign.  Hy  oecnpation  is  war';  I  have,  therefore, 
chosen  this  obscure  residence,  from  which  I  can  issue  un- 
expected, and  to  winch  1  can  retire  uDpprgued.  Yoe  nay 
DOW  repose  in  securi^ :  here  are  few  pleasures,  but  here 
is  no  danger.*  He  then  led  me  iato  the  inner  apartments, 
and  seating  me  on  the  richest  couch,  bowed  to  the  ground. 
Bis  women,  who  considered  me  as  a  rival,  looked  on  me 
with  malignity;  but,  being  soon  informed  that  I  was  a 
great  lady,  detained  only  for  ray  raasome,  they  began  to 
vie  with  each  other  in  obseqnioasness  and  reverence. 

"  Being  again  comforted  with  new  assurances  of  speedy 
liberty,  I  was,  for  some  days,  diverted  from  impatience  by 
the  novelty  of  the  place.  The  turrets  overlooked  the 
country  to  a  greAt  distance.  Had  afforded  a  view  of  many 
windings  of  the  stream.-  In  the  day,  I  wandered  from 
<»>e  place  to  another,  as  the  course  of  the  san  varied  the 
splendour  of  the  prospect,  and  saw  many  thin^  which  . 
I  bad  never  seen  before.  The  crocodiles  and  river- 
hwnes,  are  common  in  this  unpeopled  region,  and  I  often 
looked  upon  them  trith  terrour,  thovg^  I  knew  that  they 
ooald  not  hurt  me.  For  some  time  I  expected  to  see 
mermaids  and  tritons,  which,  as  Imlac  has  told  me,  the 
European  travellers  have  stationed  in  &te  Nile,  bat  no 
such  beings  ever  appeared,  wid  the  Arab,  when  I  inquired 
after  them,  laughed  at  my  credulity. 

"  At  night  the  Arab  always  attended  me  to  a  tower,  set 
apart  for  celestial  observations,  where  he  endeavoured  to 
teach  me  Ae  nunea  and  courses  of  the  stars.  I  had 
,  no  great  inclination  to  this  study,  but  an  appearance  of 
attention  was  necessary  to  please  my  instructor,  who 
valued  himself  for  Us  skill ;  ud,  io  a  littie  while,  I  found 
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some  employment  requisite  to  beguile  the  tedioumesa  of 
time,  which  vas  to  be  passed  always  amidst  the  same 
objects.  I  was  weary  of  lookia^  in  the  moroing,  on  things 
from  which  I  had  turned  away  weary  ia  the  eTeoin^.  I^ 
therefore,  was,  at  last,  willing  to  observe  the  stars,  ratber 
than  do  nothing,  but  could  not  always  compose  my  thought^, 
and  was  very  often  thinking  on  Nekayah,  when  others 
imagined  me  contemplating  the  sky.  Soon  after  the  Arab 
went  npon  another  expedition,  and  then  my  only  pleasure 
was  to  talk  with  my  maids,  about  the  accident  by  which 
we  were  carried  away,  and  the  happiness  that  we  should 
all  enjoy  at  the  end  of  our  captivity." 

"  There  were  women  in  your  Arab's  fortress,"  said  the 
princess,  "  why  did  you  not  make  them  your  companions, 
enjoy  their  conversation,  and  partake  their  diversions  ?  In 
a  place,  where  they  found  business  or  amusement,  why 
should  you  alone  sit  corroded  with  idle  melancholy?  or, 
why  could  not  you  bear,  for  a  few  months,  that  condition 
to  which  they  were  condemned  for  life  V 

"  The  diversions  of  the  women,"  answered  Peknab, 
"  were  only  childish  play,  by  which  the  mind,  accustomed 
to  stronger  operations,  could  not  be  kept  busy.  I  could 
do  all  which  they  delighted  in  doing  by  powers  merely 
sensitive,  while  my  intellectual  faculties  were  flown  to 
Cairo.  They  ran,  from  room  to  room,  as  a  bird  hops,  from 
wire  to  wire,  in  his  cage.  They  danced  for  tbe  sake  of 
motion,  as  lambs  frisk  in  a  meadow.  One  sometimes  pre- 
tended to  be  hurt,  that  the  rest  might  be  alarmed ;  or  hid 
herself,  that  another  might  seek  her.  Part  of  their  time 
passed  in  watching  the  progress  of  light  bodies,  that  floated 
on  the  river,  and  part,  in  marking  the  various  forms  into 
which  clouds  broke  in  tbe  sky. 

"  Their  business  was  only  needlework  in  which  I  and 
my  maids,  sometimes  helped  them ;  but  you  know  that  tbe 
mind  will  easily  straggle  from  :the  fingers,  nor  will  you 
suspect  that  captivity  and  absence  from  Nekayah .  could 
receive  solace  from  silken  flowers. 

"Nor  was  much  satisfaction  to  be  hoped  from  their 
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Coarersatioii :  for  of  what  could  they  be  expected  to  talk  t 
They  had  seen  nothing;  for  they  had  lived,  from  early 
youth,  in  that  narrow  spot :  of  vhat  they  had  not  seen  they 
could  have  no  knowledge,  for  they  could  not  read.  They 
had  no  idetiB  but  of  the  few  things  that  were  within  their 
view,  and  had  hardly  names  for  any  thing  but  their  clothes 
and  their  food.  As  I  bore  a  snperionr  character,  I  waa 
often  called  to  terminate  their  quarrels,  which  I  decided 
as  equitably  as  I  could.  If  it  could  have  amused  me  to 
hear  the  complaints  of  each  against  the  rest,  I  might  have 
been  often  detained  by  long  stories ;  but  the  motives  of 
their  animosity  were  so  small,  that  I  could  not  listen  with- 
Oat  intercepting  the  tale." 

"  How,"  said  Rasselas,  "  can  the  Arab,  whom  yon 
represented  as  a  man  of  more  than  common  accomplish- 
ments, take  any  pleasure  in  his  seraglio,  when  it  is  filled 
only  with  women  like  these?    Are  they  exquisitely  bean- 

tifiiH" 

"  They  do  not,"  said  Pekuah,  "  want  that  nnaBecting 
and  ignoble  beau^,  which  may  subsist  without  sprightli- 
Jiess  or  sublimity,  without  energy  of  thought,  or  dimity 
of  virtue,  ^t  to  b.  mm*  like  the  Arab,  such  beauty  waa 
only  A  flower,  casually  plucked,  and  carelessly  throws 
away.  Whatever  pleasures  be  might  find  among  tbem. 
they  were  not  those  of  friendship  or  society.  When  they 
were  playing  about  him,  he  looked  on  them  with  inatten- 
tive superiority :  when  they  vied  for  his  regard,  he  somer 
times  turned  away  disgusted.  As  they  had  no  knowledge, 
their  talk  could  take  nothing  from  the  tediousness  of  life ; 
as  they  bad  no  choice,  their  fondness,  or  appearance  of 
fondness,  excited  in  him  neither  pride  nor  gratitude ;  he 
'Was  not  exalted  in  his  own  esteem  by  the  smiles  of  a 
woman,  who  saw  no  other  man,  nor  was  much  obliged  by 
that  regard,  of  which  he  could  never  know  the  sincerity, 
and  which  he  might  often  perceive  to  be  exerted,  not  so 
mach  to  delight  him,  as  to  pain  a  rival.  That  which  he 
gave,  and  they  received,  as  love,  was  only  a  careless  ,dis- 
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tribntion  of  superftcons  time,  aocb  love  u  man  can  bestov 
upcra  that  which  he  despiseB,  such  as  has  neither  hope  ncnr 
fear,  neither  joy  not  aorrow." 

"  Yoo  hare  r«ason,  ladj,  to  think  yonraelf  happy,"  said 
Imlac,  "  that  yon  have  been  thus  easily  dUmiased.  How 
eonid  a  mind,  hnnfpry  for  knovledf^,  be  williu^.  in  aa 
intellectnal  faminei  to  lose  snch  a  banqaet  as  Pekoab's 
conversation  ?" 

"  I  am  inclined  to  believe,"  answered  Pekoah,  "  that  b9 
was,  for  Bometiine,  in  saspense ;  for,  notwithstanding  his 
promise,  wbeoeTer  I  proposed  to  despatch  a  meuenger  1a 
Cairo,  he  found  some  excuse  for  delay.  While  I  was  de- 
tuned in  his  faonse,  he  made  many  incursions  into  the 
oeighbonringf  countries,  and,  perhaps,  he  wontd  hare  r»- 
fosed  to  discharge  me,  had  bis  plunder  been  equal  to  his 
wishes.  He  retoroed  always  courteous,  related  his  advea- 
tures,  delighted  to  hear  my  obserratitHis,  and  endeavoured 
to  advance  my  acquaintance  with  the  stars.  When  I  im- 
portuned him  to  send  away  my  letters,  he  soothed  me  with 
professions  of  honour  and  sincerity ;  and,  when  I  could  be 
no  longer  decently  denied,  put  his  troop  again  in  motioQ, 
and  left  me  to  govern  in  bis  absence.  X  was  much  afiUcted 
by  this  studied  procrastinatioD,  and  was  sometimes  afraid, 
that  X  should  be  forgotten ;  that  yon  would  leave  CairOt 
and  I  must  end  my  days  in  on  island  of  the  Nile. 

"  X  grew,  at  last,  hopeless  and  dejected,  and  cared  so 
little  to  entertain  him,  that  he,  for  awhile,  more  frequently 
talked  with  my  maids.  That  he  should  fall  in  love  widi 
them,  or  with  me,  might  have  been  equally  latal,  fud  X 
was  not  much  pleased  with  the  growing  friendship.  My 
anxiety  was  not  long ;.  for,  as  I  recovered  some  degree  of 
cheerfulness,  he  returned  to  me,  and  I  could  not  forbear 
to  despise  my  former  uneasiness. 

"  He  still  delayed  to  send  for  my  ransome,  and  would, 
perhaps,  never  have  determined,  had  not  your  agent  found 
his  way  to  him.  The  gold,  which  he  would  not  fetch,  be 
could  not  reject,  when  it  was  offered.     He  hastaned  to 
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fmptm  for  ear  jonnie;  hither,  like  a  man  delivered  from 
the  pain  of  an  ioteatine  oonfliot.  I  took  leave  of  my  coni- 
panioiH  in  the  house,  irho  diamtased  ae  with  cold  indiffer- 
eeee." 

Nekayah,  having  heard  her  favouiite's  relatton,  rose  and 
embraced  her,  and  Rasselas  gave  her  a  hundred  ounces 
of  gold,  which  she  preswited  to  &e  Arab  for  tlte  fifty  ttiat 
irere  promised. 

CHAP.    XL. 
THE  HISTORY  OP  A  HAN  OP  LEARNING. 

Thby  retnnied  to  Cairo,  and  were  so  veil  pteaaed  at 
finding  themselves  tt^ther,  ^t  none  of  them  vent  much 
abroad.  The  prince  b^;an  to  love  learning,  and,  one  day, 
declared  to  ImJac,  that  he  intended  to  devote  himself  to 
science,  and  pass  the  rest  of  his  days  in  literary  solitude. 

"  Before  you  make  your  final  choice,"  answered  Imlac, 
"  yon  ought  to  examine  its  hazards,  and  converse  with 
8<»ne  of  those  who  are  grown  old  in  the  company  of  them- 
selves. I  have  just  left  the  observatory  of  one  of  the 
most  learned  astronomers  in  the  world,  who  has  spent 
forty  years  in  unwearied  attention  to  the  motions  and  ap- 
peatances  of  the  celestial  bodies,  and  has  drawn  out  his 
soul  in  endless  calculations.  He  admits  a  few  friends, 
once  a  month,  to  hear  his  deductions,  and  enjoy  his  dis- 
coveries. I  was  introduced,  as  a  man  of  knowledge  worthy 
.  of  his  notice.  Men  of  various  ideas,  and  finent  conversa- 
tion, are  commonly  welcome  to  those  whose  thoughts  have 
been  long  fixed  upon  a  singte  point,  and  who  find  the 
images  of  other  things  stealing  away.  I  delighted  him 
with  my  remarks ;  he  smiled  at  the  narrative  of  my  tra- 
vels, and  was  glad  to  forget  the  constellations,  and  descend, 
for  a  moment,  into  the  lower  world. 

"  On  die  next  day  of  vacation  I  reneved  my  visit,  end 
vas  so  fbrtiinate  aa  to  please  him  again.  He  relaxed,  from 
that  time,'the  severity  of  his  rule,  and  permitted  me  to 
enter  at  my  ovn  choice.  I  found  him  always  busy,  and 
always  glad  to  be  relieved.     As  each  knew  much  wbioh 
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the  odier  was  desirous  of  leaniii^,  we  exchanged  onr  no- 
tions with  great  delight.  I  perceived  that  I  had,  ever; 
day,  more  of  his  confidence,  and  always  found  new  cause 
of  admiratioD  in  the  profundity  of  his  mind.  His  compre- 
heasioa  is  vast,  his  memory  capacious  and  retentive,  his 
discourse  is  methodical,  and  his  expression  clear. 

"  His  integrity  and  benevolence  are  equal  to  his  learn- 
ing. His  deepest  researches,  and  most  favourite  studies, 
are  willingly  interrupted  for  any  opportunity  of  doing 
good,  by  his  counsel  or  his  riches.  To  his  closest  retreat, 
at  his  most  busy  moments,  all  arc  admitted  that  want  his 
assistance :  '  For,  though  I  exclude  idleness  and  pleasure, 
I  will  never,'  says  he,  '  bar  my  doors  against  charity.  To 
man  is  permitted  the  contemplation  of  the  skies,  but  the 
practice  of  virtue  is  commanded.' " 

"  Surely,"  said  the  princess,  "  this  man  is  happy." 
"  I  viiMted  him,"  said  Imlac,  "  with  more  and  more  fre- 
qaency,  and  was  every  time  more  enamoured  of  his  con- 
versation :  he  was  sublime  without  haughtiness,  courteous 
without  formality,  and  communicative  without  ostentatioD. 
I  was,  at  first,  great  princess,  of  your  opinion ;  thought  him 
the  happiest  of  mankind ;  and  often  congratulated  him  on 
the  blessing  that  he  enjoyed.  He  seemed  to  hear  nothiDg 
with  indifference  but  the  praises  of  his  condition,  to  which 
he  always  returned  a  general  answer,  and  diverted  the 
conversation  to  some  other  topick, 

"  Amidst  this  willingness  to  be  pleased,  and  labour  to 
please,  I  had,  quickly,  reason  to  imagine,  that  some  painful 
sentiment  pressed  upon  his  mind.  He  often  looked  up 
earnestly  towards  the  sun,  and  let  his  voice  fall  in  the  midst 
of  hia  discourse.  He  would  sometimes,  when  we  were 
alone,  gaze  upon  me,  in  silence,  with  the  air  of  a  man,  who 
longed  to  speak  what  be  was  yet  resolved  to  suppress.  He 
would  often  send  for  me,  with  vehement  injunctions  of 
haste,  though,  when  I  came  to  him,  he  had  nothing  extra- 
ordinary to  say.  And  sometimes,  when  I  was  leaving  him, 
would  call  me  back,  pause  a  few  moments,  and  then  dis- 
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-■     THB  ASTRONOMER  DISCOVERS  THE  CAUSE  OP  HIS 
UNEASINESS. 

"  At  last  the  time  came,  when  the  secret  burst  his  reserve. 
We  were  sittio^  together,  last  night,  in  the  turret  of  his 
house,  watching  the  emersion  of  a  satellite  of  Jupiter.  A 
sudden  tempest  clouded  the  sky,  and  disappointed  our  ob- 
servation. We  sat  awhile  silent  in  the  dark,  and  then  he 
addressed  himself  to  me  in  these  words:  '  Imlac,  I  have 
long  considered  th;  friendship  as  the  greatest  blessing  of 
my  life.  Integri^,  without  knowledge,  is  weak  and  use- 
less; and  knowledge,  without  integrity,  is  dangerous  and 
dreadful.  I  have  found  in  thee  all  the  qualities  requisite 
for  trust — benevolence,  experience,  and  fortitude.  I  have 
long  discharged  an  otBce,  which  I  must  soon  quit  at  the  call 
of  nature,  and  shall  rejoice,  in  the  hour  of  imbecility  and 
pain,  to  devolve  it  upon  thee.' 

"  I  thou^t  myself  honoured  by  (his  testimony,  and  pro- 
tested, that  whatever  could  conduce  to  bis  happiness,  would 
add  likewise  to  mine. 

"  '  Hear,  Imlao,  what  thou  wilt  not,  without  difficulty, 
credit.  I  have  possessed,  for  five  years,  the  regulation  of 
weather,  and  the  distribution  of  the  seasons:  the  sun  has 
listened  to  my  dictates,  and  passed, from  tropick  to  tropick, 
by  my  direction;  the  clouds,  at  my  call,  have  poured  their 
waters,  and  the  Nile  has  overflowed  at  my  command ;  I 
have  restrained  Uie  rage  of  the  dc^-star,  and  mitigated  the 
fervours  of  the  crab.  The  winds  alone,  of  all  the  elemen- 
tal powers,  have,  hitherto,  refused  my  authority,  and  multi- 
tudes have  perished  by  equinoctial  tempests,  which  I 
found  myself  unable  to  prohibit  or  restrain.  I  have  ad- 
ministered this  great  office  with  exact  justice,  and  made,  to 
the  different  nations  of  the  earth,  an  impartial  dividend  of 
rain  and  sunshine.  What  must  have  been  the  misery  of 
half  the  globe,  if  I  had  limited  the  clouds  to  particular 
regions,  or  confined  the  sun  to  either  side  of  the  equator!' 
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"  I  BUPP08B  he  discovered  in  me,  through  the  obscDiity 
of  the  room,  some  tokens  of -amazemeot  and  donbt,  for, 
after  a  short  pause,  he  proceeded  thus  : 

"  '  Not  to  be  easily  credited  will  neither  surprise  nor 
offend  me ;  for  I  am,  probably,  the  6rst  of  human  beings 
to  whom  this  trust  has  been  imparted.  Nor  do  I  know 
whether  to  deem  (his  distinction  a  reward  or  punishment; 
since  I  have  possessed  it,  I  have  been  far  less  happy  than 
before,  and  nothing  but  the  consciousness  of  good  inten- 
tion could  have  enabled  me  to  support  the  weariness  of 
unremitted  vigilance.' 

"  How  long,  sir,  said  I,  has  this  great  office  been  in 
your  hands  r 

"  '  About  ten  years  ago,'  said  he,  '  my  daily  observations 
of  the  changes  of  the  sky,  led  me  to  consider,  whether,  if 
I  had  the  power  of  the  seasons,  I  could  confer  greater 
plenty  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  This  contem- 
plation fastened  on  my  mind,  and  I  sat,  days  and  nights,  in 
ima^nary  dominion,  pouring,  upon  this  country  and  that, 
the  showers  of  fertility,  and  seconding  every  fall  of  rtuo 
with  a  due  proportion  of  sunshine.  I  had  yet  only  the 
will  to  do  good,  and  did  not  imagine  that  I  sbooM  ever 
have  the  power. 

"  *  One  day,  as  I  was  looking  on  the  fields  withering  with 
heat,  I  felt,  in  my  mind,  a  sudden  wish  that  I  coold  send 
rain  on  the  southern  mountains,  and  raise  the  Kile  to  an 
inundation.  In  the  harry  of  my  imagination,  I  commanded 
rain  to  fall,  and,  by  comparing  tlie  time  of  my  command 
with  that  of  the  inundation,  I  found,  that  the  douda  bad 
listened  to  my  lips.' 

"  Might  not  some  other  cause,"  said  I,  "produce  thia 
concurrence  ?  the  Nile  does  not  always  rise  on  the  same 
day. 
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■•  <  Do  Dot  believe,'  said  he,  with  impatience,  '  that  such 
objectiona  could  escape  me :  I  reasoned  long  agaiogt  my 
own  conviction,  and  laboured  against  truth  vith  the  utmost 
obstbaoy.  I  sometimes  suspected  myself  of  madness,  and 
should  not  have  dared  to  impart  this  secret,  but  to  a  man 
like  you,  capable  of  distinguishing  the  wonderful  from  the 
impossible,  and  the  incredible  from  the  false.' 

"  Why,  sir,"  said  I,  "  do  yon  call  that  incredible,  which 
you  k,now,  or  think  you  know,  to  be  true  ? 

" '  Because,'  eaid  he.  '  I  canuot  prove  it  by  any  ex- 
ternal evidence ;  and  I  know,  too  well,  the  laws  of  demon- 
stration, to  think  that  my  conviction  onght  to  influence 
another,  who  cannot,  like  me,  be  conscious  of  its  force.  I, 
therefore,  shall  not  attempt  to  gain  credit  by  disputatioD. 
It  is  sufficient,  that  I  feel  this  power,  that  I  have  long  pos- 
sessed, and  every  day  exerted  it.  But  the  life  of  man  is 
short,  the  infirmities  of  age  increase  upon  me,  and  the 
time  will  soon  come,  when  the  regulator  of  the  year  must 
mingle  with  the  dust.  The  care  of  appointing  a  successouf 
'  has  long  disturbed  me ;  the  night  and  the  day  have  been 
spent  in  comparisons  of  all  the  characters  which  have  come 
to  my  knowledge,  and  I  have  yet  found  none  so  worthy  as 
thyself.' 

CHAP.  XLIII. 

THE  ASTRONOMER   LEAVES  IHLAC  HIS  DIRECTIONS. 

"  'Hear,  therefore,  what  I  shall  impart,  with  attention, 
such  as  the  welfare  of  the  world  requires.  If  the  task  of 
a  king  he  considered  as  difficult,  who  has  the  care  only  of 
a  few  millions,  to  whom  he  cannot  do  much  good  or  harm, 
what  must  be  the  anxie^  of  him,  on  whom  depends  the 
action  of  the  elements,  and  the  great  gifts  of  light  and 
heat  1 — Hear  me,  therefore,  with  attention. 

"  'JL  haxfi^ilij;ently  considered  the  position  .of  thfi-eailfa 
and^jUr-Wd . formed  rnnuinerable  schemes,  in  which  I 
"hflTig^Ml  thnir  sitnatinn  I  have  sometimes  turned  aside 
the  axia  o[  the  earth,  and  sometimes  varied  the  ecliptick 
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6f  the  sun :  but  I  have  found  it  impossible  to  make  a  dis- 
position, by  which  the  world  may  be  advantaged ;  what 
one  re^on  gains,  another  loses  by  an  imagioable  altera- 
tion, even  without  considering  the  distant  parts  of  ibe 
solar  system,  with  which  we  are  unacquainted.  Do  not, 
therefore,  in  thy  administration  of  the  year,  indulge  thy 
pride  by  innovation ;  do  not  please  thyself  with  thinking, 
that  thon  canst  make  thyself  renowned  to  all  future 
ages,  by  disordering  the  seasons.  The  memory  of  mis- 
chief is  no  desirable  fame.  Much  less  will  it  become  thee 
to  let  kindness  or  interest  prevail.  Never  rob  other  coun- 
tries of  rain  to  pour  it  on  thine  own.  For  us  the  Nile  is 
*  saffioient.' 

"  I  promised,  that  when  I  possessed  the  power,  I  would 
use  it  with  inflexible  integrity ;  and  he  dismissed  me, 
pressing  ray  hand.  '  My  heart,'  said  he,  '  will  be  now  at 
rest,  and  my  benevolence  will  no  more  desbxty  my  quiet  :- 
I  have  found  a  man  of  wisdom  and  virtae,  to  whom  I  can 
cheerfully  bequeath  the  inheritance  of  the  sun.'  " 

Xhe  prince  heard  this  narration  with  very  serious  re- 
gard ;  but  the  princess  smiled,  and  Fekuah  convulsed  her- 
self with  laughter.  "  Ladies,"  said  Tmlac,  "  to  mock  the 
heaviest  of  human  afflictions,  is  neither  charitable  nor  wise. 
Few  can  attain  this  man's  knowledge,  and  few  practise  his 
virtues;  but  all  may  suSer  his  calamity.  Of  the  tincer- 
t^ties  of  our  present  state,  the  most  dreadful  and  alarm- 
ing is  the  uncertain  continuance  of  reason." 

The  princess  was  recollected,  and  the  favourite  was 
abashed.  '  Rasselas,  more  deeply  affected,  inquired  of 
Imlac,  whether  he  thought  suck  maladies  of  the  mind  fre- 
quent, and  how  they  were  contracted. 

CHAP.  XLIV. 

THE  DANOBROUa  PRBVALBNCE  OF  IMAGINATION. 

*' DlsoRDBRS  of  intellect,"  answered  Imlac,  "happen 
much  more  often  than  superficial  observers  will  easily 
believe.    Perhaps,  if  we  speak  with  rigorous  exactness. 
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no  human  mind  is  in  its  right  state*.  There  is  no  man, 
vhose,i[Qa^i]iati90.dDfiS.iU)t]..Bometimes,  predominate^oygt 
'''''_J!?ai""i  "'*"  «''n_;gC!''g*''  hifi  atleJatipii"wliDlly  b;  bis 
will,  and  _yhose  jdeaa  will  come  and  go  at  his  command. 
Ko  man  will  be  found,  in  whose  mind  airy  notions  do  not, 
sometimes,  tyrannize,  and  force  him  to  hope  or  fear  be- 
yond the  limits  of  sober  probability.  All  power  of  fancy 
over  reason,  is  a  degjee  of  insanity ;  but,  while  this  power 
is  such  as  we  can  control  and  repress,  it  is  not  visible  to 
others,  nor  considered  as  any  deprivation  of  the  mentd 
faculties :  it  is  not  prononnced  madness,  bnt  when  it  be- 
comes ungovernable,  and  apparently  influences  Speech  or 
action.  . 

["  To  indulge  the  power  of  fiction,  and  send  ima^natioB 
out  upon  the  wing,  is  often  the  sport  of  those  who  delight  I 
too  much  in  silent  speculation.  When  we  are  alone  we  ' 
are  not  always  busy ;  the  labour  of  excogitation  is  too  vio- 
lent to  last  long ;  the  ardour  of  inquiry  will,  sometimes,  give 
way  to  idleness  or  satiety-  He  who  has  nothing  external 
that  can  divert  him,  must  find  pleasure  in  lus  own  thoughts, 
and  must  conceive  himself  what  he  it  not;  for  who  is 
pleased  vrith  what  he  is  ?  He  then  expatiates  in  boundless 
futurity,  and  culls,  from  all  imaginable  conditions,  that 
which,  for  the  present  moment,  he  should  most  desire ; 
amuses  his  desiies  with  impossible  enjoyments,  and  confers 
upon  his  pride  unattainable  domiuion.  The  mind  dances 
from  scene  to  scene,  unites  all  pleasures  in  all  combina- 
ttoDs,  and  riots  in  delights,  which  nature  and  fortune,  with 
all  their  bounty,  cannot  bestow. 

"  In  time,  some  particular  traia  of  ideas  fixes  the  at- 
tention i  all  other  intellectual  gratiGcalions  are  rejected ; 
the  mind,  in  weariness  or  leisure,  recurs  constantly  to  the 
favourite  coDception.  and  feasts  on  the  loGcious  falsehood, 
whenever  she  is  offended  with  the  bitterness  of  truth.     By 

'  See  Trut£  Mfdico-philoaopbique  Hir  rAlifnalion  HcnUle,  pur.  Pinel.  Dr. 
Willi*  defineJ,  id  reniaikHble  tweoidance  oith  thii  cue  in  Huwlu.  in- 
sinity  to  be  the  teodeiicyofa  mind  lo  cheriih  eue  idea,  w  one  >et  of  ideas,  la 
a!  olben. — Eo- 
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degrees,  the  reiga  of  fancy  is  confirmed ;  she  grows  first 
imperions,  and  in  time  despotick.  Then  fictions  begin  to 
operate  as  realities,  false  opinions  fasten  npon  the  mind, 
and  life  passes  in  dreams  of  rapture  or  of  anguish. 

"  This,  sir,  is  one  of  the  dangers  of  solitude,  which  the 
hermit  has  confessed  not  always  to  promote  goodness,  and 
the  astronomer's  misery  has  proved  to  be  not  always  pro- 
pitious to  wisdom." 

"  I  will  no  more,"  said  the  fevonrite,  "  imagine  myself 
the  queen  of  Abissinia.  Ihave  often  spent  the  hours,  which 
&»  princesa  gave  to  my  own  disposal,  in  adjusting  cere- 
monies, and  regulating  the  court ;  I  have  repressed  the 
pride  of  the  powerful,  and  granted  the  petitions  of  the 
poor ;  I  have  built  new  palaces  in  more  happy  sitoatiotis, 
planted  groves  upon  the  tops  of  mountains,  and  have  ex- 
alted in  the  beneficence  of  royalty,  till,  when  the  princess 
entered,  T  had  almost  forgotten  to  bow  down  before  her." 

' '  And  I,"  said  the  princess, ' '  will  not  allow  myself  any 
more  to  play  the  shepherdess  io  my  waking  dreams.  I 
hare  often  soothed  my  thoughts  with  the  qniet  and  inno- 
cence of  pastoral  employments,  till  I  have,  in  my  chamber, 
beard  the  winds  whistle,  and  the  sheep  bleat :  sometimes 
freed  the  lamb  entangled  in  the  thicket,  and,  sometimes, 
with  my  crook,  encountered  the  wotf.  I  have  a  dress  like 
that  of  the  village  maids,  which  I  pat  on  to  help  my  im^- 
nation,  and  a  pipe,  on  which  I  play  softly,  and  suppose  my- 
self followed  by  my  flocks." 

"  I  will  confess,"  said  the  prince,  "  an  indulgence  of  fan- 
tastick  delight  more  dangerous  than  yours.  I  have  fre- 
quently endeavoured  to  image  the  possibility  of  a  perfect 
government,  by  which  all  wrong  should  be  restrained,  all 
vice  reformed,  and  all  the  subjects  preserved  in  tran- 
quillity and  innocence.  This  thought  produced  innumer- 
able schemes  of  reformation,  and  dictated  many  useful  re- 
gulations and  salutary  edicts.  This  has  been  the  sport, 
and  sometimes  the  labour,  of  my  solitude;  and  T  start, 
when  I  think,  with  how  little  anguish  I  once  supposed  the 
death  of  my  father  and  my  brothers." 
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"  Sach,"said  Imlac,  "  are  the  efibcts  of  viaioDary  schemes ; 
when  we  first  form  them,  we  know  them  to  be  absurd,  but 
familiarize  them  by  degrees,  aod,  in  time,  lose  sight  of  their 
folly." 

CHAP.    XLV. 
THBY  DIHC0UR8B  WITH  AN  OLD  MAN. 

Thb  evening -was  now  far  past,  and  they  rose  to  return 
home.  As  they  walked  aloug  the  bank  of  the  Nile,  de- 
lighted with  the  beams  of  the  moon  quivering  on  the  water, 
they  saw,  at  a  small  distance,  an  old  man,  whom  the  prince 
had  often  heard  in  the  assembly  of  the  sages.  "  Yonder," 
said  he,  "  is  one  whose  years  have  calmed  his  passions,  but 
not  clouded  his  reason:  let  us  close  the  disquisitions  of  the 
night,  by  inquiring,  what  are  his  sentiments  of  his  own 
state,  that  we  may  know  whether  yontfa  alone  is  to  struggle 
'with  Toxatiou,  and  whether  any  better  hope  remuns  for 
the  latter  part  of  life." 

Here  the  sage  approached  and  sainted  them.  They  in- 
vited him  to  join  their  walk,  and  prattled  awhile,  as  ao- 
qttfuntance  that  had  unexpectedly  met  one  another.  The 
old  man  was  cheerful  and  talkative,  and  the  way  seemed 
short  in  his  company.  He  was  pleased  to  find  himself  not 
disregarded,  accompamed  them- to  their  honse,  and,  at  the 
prince's  request,  entered  with  them.  They  placed  him  in 
the  seat  of -honour,  and  set  wine  aod  conserves  before  him. 
"  Sir,"  said  the  princess,  "  an  evening  walk  must  give,  to 
a  man  of  learning,  like  yon,  pleasures  which  ignorance  and 
youth  can  hardly  conceive.  You  know  the  qualities  and 
the  causes  of  all  that  yon  behold,  the  laws  by  which  the 
river  flows,  the  periods  in  which  the  planets  perform  their 
revolutions.  Every  thing  mnst  supply  you  with  contem- 
platioa,  and  r«iew  the  consciousness  of  your  own  digni^." 
"  Lady,"  answered  he,  "  let  the  gay  and  the  vigorous 
expect  pleasure  in  their  excursions ;  it  is  enough  that  age 
can  obtain  ease.  To  me,  the  world  has  lost  its  novelty :  I 
look  round,  and  see  what  I  remember  to  have  seen  in 
happier  days.     I  rest  against  a  tree,  and  consider,  that  in 
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the  same  shade  I  once  disputed  upon  the  anDnal  overflow 
of  the  Nile,  with  a  friend  who  b  now  silent  in  the  grave. 
I  cast  my  eyes  upwards,  lix  them  on  the  changing  moon, 
and  think,  with  pain,  on  the  vicissitudes  of  life.  I  have 
ceased  to  take  moch  delight  in  physical  truth;  for  what 
have  I  to  do  with  those  things  which  I  am  soon  to 
leave  1" 

"  You  may,  at  least,  recreate  yonrself,"  said  Imlac,  "willi 
the  recollection  of  an  honourable  and  useful  life,  and  enjoy 
the  praise  which  all  agree  to  give  you." 

"  Praise,"  said  *l|^ji°gp  »;*!»  <•  aigh,  "  'tj  tn-  nn  nlil  tQiin. 
an  empty^sou'ifd.  I  have  neither  mother  to  be  delighted  with 
'tEe  reputaHon  of  her  son,  nor  wife  to  partake  the  honours 
of  ber  husband.  I  have  outlived  my  friends  and  my  rivals. 
Nothing  is  now  of  much  importance;  for  I  cannot  extend 
my  interest  beyond  myself.  Youth  is  delighted_with  ap- 
jllaiue,  beoause  it  is  considered,  as  the  earnest  of  some 
future  good,  and  because  the  prospect  of  life  is  far  ex- 
tended ;  but  to  me,  who  am  now  declining  to  decrepitude, 
there  is  little  to  be  feared  from  the  malevolence  of  men, 
and  yet  less  to  be  hoped  from  their  affection  or  esteem. 
Something  they  may  yet  take  away,  but  they  can  give  me 
nothing.  T^.jr*'*"  """1^  """  Wi  ■t«^I'"°i  and  high  employ- 
ment would  be  pain.  Uy  retrospect  of  life  recalls  to  my 
view,  many  opportnnities  of  good  neglected,  much  time 
squandered  upon  trifles,  aod  more  lost  in  idleness  and 
vacancy.  I  leave  many  great  designs  unattempted,  and 
many  great  attempts  unfinished.  My  mind  is  burdened 
with  no  heavy  crime,  and,  therefore,  I  compose  myself  to 
tranquillity ;  endeavour  to  abstract  my  thoughts  from  Jiopes 
and  cares,  which,  though  reason  knows  them-  to  be  vain, 
still  try  to  keep  their  old  possession  of  the  heart ;  expect, 
with  serene  humility,  that  hour  which  nature  cannot  long 
delay ;  and  hope  to  possess,  in  a  better  state,  that  happi- 
ness, which  here  T  could  not  find,  and  that  virtue,  which 
here  I  have  not  attained. 

He  rose  and  went  away,  leaving  his  audience  not  much 
elated  with  the  hope  of  long  life.    The  prince  consoled 
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himself  with  remarking,  that  it  was  oot  reasonable  io  bo 
disappointed  by  this  accoDDt;  for  age  had  never  been  con- 
sidered as  Uie  season  of  felicity,  and,  if  it  was  possible  to 
be  easy  in  decline  and  wet^ness,  it  was  likely  that  tlie  days 
of  vigour  and  alacrity  might  be  happy;  that  the  noon  of  life 
might  be  bright,  if  the  evening  could  be  calm. 

The  princess  suspected  that  age  was  qaemlous  and  ma- 
lignant, and  delighted  to  repress  the  expectations  of  those, 
who  had  newly  entered  the  world.  She  had  seen  the  pos- 
sessours  of  estates  look  with  envy  on  their  heirs,  and  known 
many  who  enjoyed  pleasure  no  longer  than  they  could  con- 
fine it  to  themselves. 

Pekuah  conjectured,  that  the  man  was  older  than  he 
appeared,  and  was  wilting  to  impute  his  .complaints  to  de- 
lirious dejection :  or  else  supposed  that  he  had  been  unfor- 
tunate, and  was,  therefore,  discontented :  "  For  nothing," 
said  she,  "  is  more  common  than  to  call  our  own  conditi<m, 
the  condition  of  life." 

Imlac,  who  had  no  desire  to  see  them  depressed,  smiled 
at  the  comforts  which  they  could  so  readily  procure  to  them- 
selves, and  remembered,  that,  at  the  same  ageT  he  was 
equally  confident  of  uumiugled  prosperity,  and  equally  fer- 
tile of  consolatory  expedients.  He  forbore  to  force  upon 
them  QQwelcome  knowledge,  which  time  itself  would  too 
soon  impress.  The  princess  uid  her  lady  retired ;  the 
madness  of  the  astronomer  hung  on  their  minds,  and  they 
desired  Imlac  to  enter  upon  his  office,  and  delay  next 
morning,  the  rising  of  the  sun.  ' 

CHAP.  XLVI. 

THE  PRINCESS  AND  PEKUAH  VISIT  THE  ASTRONOMER. 

Th  b  princess  and  Pekuah  having  talked  in  private  of  Tm- 
lac's  astronomer,  thought  his  character  at  once  so  amiable 
and  so  strange,  that  they  could  not  be  satisfied  without  a 
nearer  knowledge ;  and  Imlac  was  requested  to  find  the 
means  of  bringing  them  together. 

This  was  somewhat  difficult ;  the  philosopher  had  never 
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TeceiTed'aa;  visits  from  womeD,  thon^fa  be  lived  in  b  city 
that  had  ia  it  many  Europeans,  who  followed  the  manners 
of  their  own  countries,  and  many,  from  other  ports  of  the 
world,  that  lived  there  with  European  liberty.  The  ladies 
would  not  be  refused,  aod  several  schemes  were  proposed 
for  the  accompliahnieDt  of  their  design.  It  was  proposed 
to  introduce  them  as  stran^rs  in  distress,  to  whom  the 
sage  was  always  accessible ;  bat,  after  some  deliberation, 
it  appeared,  that  by  this  artifice,  no  acquaintance  could  be 
formed,  for  their  conversation  wogld  be  short,  and  they 
could  not  decently  importune  hipi  often.  "  This,"  said 
Basselas,  "  is  true ;  but  I  have  yet  a  stroDger  objection 
against  the  misrepresentation  of  your  state.  I  have  always 
considered  it  as  treason  against  the  great  repnblick  of  hu- 
man nature,  to  make  any  man's  virtues  the  means  of  de- 
ceiving him,  whether  on  great  or  httle  occasions.  All 
imposture  weakens  coniidence,  and  chills  benevolence. 
When  the  sage  finds  that  yon  are  not  what  yon  seemed) 
he  will  feet  the  reseatment  natural  to  a  man  who,  consci* 
Otis  of  great  abilities,  discovers  that  he  has  been  tricked  by 
understandings  meaner  than  his  own,  and,  perhaps,  the 
distrust,  which  he  can  never  afterwards  wholly  lay  aside, 
may  stop  the  voice  of  counsel,  and  close  the  hand  of 
charity ;  and  where  will  you  find  the  power  of  restoring 
his  benefactions  to  mankind,  or  his  peace  to  himself  f 

To  this  no  reply  was  attempted,  and  Imlac  began  to  hope 
that  their  curiosity  would  subside ;  but,  next  day,  Pekuah 
told  him,  she  had  now  found  an  honest  pretence  for  a  visit 
to  the  astronomer,  for  she  would  solicit  permission  to  cbn- 
tinne,  under  him,  the  studies  in  which  she  had  been  initiated 
by  the  Arab,  and  the  princess  might  go  with  her,  either  as 
a  fellow-student,  or  because  a  woman  could  not  decently 
come  alone.  "  I  am  afraid,"  said  Imlac,  "  that  he  will  he 
soon  weary  of  your  company :  men,  advanced  far  in  know- 
ledge do  not  love  to  repeat  the  elements  of  their  art,  and 
I  am  not  certain  that  even  of  the  elements,  as  he  will  de- 
liver them,  connected  with  inferences,  and  mingled  with 
reflections,  you  are  a  very  capable  aoditress."   "  That,"  said 
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Pelcuab,  "  mast  be  my  care :  I  ask  of  you  only  to  take  me 
thither.  My  k.Dowledge  is,  perhaps,  mote  than  you  ima- 
gine it,  and,  by  coDcurrin^  always  with  his  opimons,  I  shall 
.  make  him  think  it  greater  than  it  is," 

The  astronomer,  in  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  was 
told,  that  a  foreign  lady,  travelling  in  search  of  knowledge, 
had  beard  of  his  repntatioo,  and  was  deurons  to  become 
his  scholar.  The  nncommonness  of  the  proposal  raised, 
at  ooce,  his  surprise  and  cariosity;  and  when,  after  a  short 
deliberation,  be  consented  to  admit  her,  he  could  not  stay, 
without  impatience,  till  the  next  day. 

The  ladies  dressed  themselves  magnificently,  and  were 
attended  by  Imlac  to  the  astronomer,  who  was  pleased  to 
see  himself  approached  with  respect  by  persons  of  so 
splendid  an  appearance.  In  the  exchange  of  the  first  civi- 
litieg,  be  was  timorous  and  bashful ;  but,  when  the  talk 
became  regular,  he  recollected  bis  powers,  and  justified  the 
character  which  Imlac  had  given.  Inquiring  of  Pekuah, 
irhat  could  have  turned  her  incUnatifln  toward  astronomy, 
he  received  from  her  a  history  of  her  adventure  at  the  pyra- 
mid, and  of  the  time  passed  in  the  Arab's  island.  She  told 
her  tale  with  ease  and  elegance,  and  her  conversation  took 
possession  of  his  heart.  The  discourse  was  then  turned  to 
astronomy ;  Pekuah  displayed  what  she  knew :  he  looked 
npon  faer  as  a  prodigy  of  genius,  and  entreated  her  not  to 
desist  from  a  study,  which  she  bad  so  happily  begun. 

They  came  again  and  again,  and  were,  every  time,  more 
welcome  than  before.  The  sage  endeavoured  to  amuse 
them,  that  they  might  prolong  their  visits,  for  he  found  lus 
thoughts  grow  btighter  in  their  company;  the  clouds  of 
solicitude  vanished  by  degrees,  as  he  forced  himself  to  en- 
tertain them,  and  he  grieved,  when  he  was  left,  at  their  de- 
parture, to  his  old  employment  of  regulating  the  seasons. 

The  princess  and  her  favourite  had  now  watched  his  lips 
for  several  months,  and  could  not  catch  a  single  word,  from 
which  they  could  ju^e  whether  he  continued,  or  not,  in 
the  opinion  of  his  preternatural  commission.  They  often 
contrived  to  bring  him  to  an  open  declaration ;  but  he 
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easily  eluded  all  their  attacks,  and  on  wliioh  side  soever 
they  pressed  him,  escaped  from  them  to  some  other  topick. 
As  their  familiarity  increased,  they  iavited  him  often,  to 
the  house  of  Imlac,  where  they  distio^ished  him  by  eztrar 
ordinary  respect.  He  began,  gradually,  to  delight  in  snb- 
luaary  pleasures.  He  came  early,  and  departed  late ;  la- 
boured to  recommend  himself  by  assidoity  and  compliance; 
excited  their  curiosity  after  new  arts,  that  they  might  still 
want  his  assistance ;  and,  when  they  made  any  excursion 
of  pleasure,  or  inquiry,  entreated  to  attend  them. 

By  long  experience  of  his  int^rity  and  wisdom,  the 
prince  and  his  Sister  were  coDvinced  that  he  might  be 
trusted  without  danger ;  and,  lest  he  should  draw  any  false 
hopes  from  the  civilities  which  he  received,  discovered  to 
him  their  condition,  with  the  motives  of  their  journey;  and 
required  his  opinion  on  the  choice  of  life. 

"  Of  the  various  conditions  which  the  world  spreads 
before  you,  which  you  shall  prefer,"  said  the  sage,  "  I  am 
not  able  to  instruct  you.   I  can  only  tell,  that  I  have  chosen 
wrong.     I  have  passed  my  time  in  study,  without  experi- 
ence ;  in  the  attainment  of  sciences,  which  can,  for  the  most 
part,  be  but  remotely  useful  to  mankind.     I  have  pur- 
chased knowledge  at  the  expense  of  all  the  common  com- 
forts of  life :  I  have  missed  the  endearing  elegance  of 
female  friendship,  and  the  happy  commerce  of  domestiok 
:   tenderness.     If  I  have  obtained  any  prerc^tives  above 
■.    other  students,  they  have  been  accompanied  with  fear, 
i  disquiet,  and  scrupulosity;  but,  even  of  these  prerogatives, 
whatever  they  were,  I  have,  since  my  thoughts  have  been 
:  diversified  by  more  iuteroourse  with  the  world,  b^un  to 
'  question  the  reality.     When  I  have  been,  for  a  few  days, 
lost  in  pleasing  dissipation,  I  am  always  tempted  to  think  . 
that  my  inquiries  have  ended  in  errour,  and  that  I  have 
suffered  much,  and  suffered  it  in  vun." 

Imlac  was.  delighted  to  find  that  the  sage's  understand- 
ing was  breaking  through  its  mists,  and  resolved  to  detain 
him  from  the  planets,  till  he  should  forget  his  task  of  ruling 
Ihcm,  and  reason  should  recover  its  original  influence. 
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From  this  time  the  aslroRomer  vas  received  into  fami- 
liar friendship,  and  partook  of  all  their  projects  and  plea- 
snres :  his  respect  kept  him  attentive,  end  the  acliTity  of 
Rasselas  did  not  leave  much  time  unengaged.  Something 
was  always  to  be  done ;  the  day  was  spent  in  making  ob- 
servations which  famished  talk  for  the  evening,  and  the 
evening  wan  closed  with  a  scheme  for  the  morrow. 

The  sage  confessed  to  Imlac,  diat  since  he  had  mingled 
in  the  gay  tumults  of  life,  and  divided  his  hours  by  a  suc- 
cession of  amnsements,  he  found  the  conviction  of  his  au- 
thority over  the  skies  fade  gradually  from  his  mind,  and  be- 
gan to  trust  less  to  an  opinion  which  he  never  could  prove 
to  others,  and  which  he  now  found  subject  to  variation, 
from  causes  in  which  reason  had  no  part.  "  If  I  am  acci- 
dentally left  alone  for  a  few  hours,"  said  he,  "  my  invete- 
rate persuasion  rushes  apon  my  soul,  and  my  thoa^ts  are 
chained  down  by  some  irresistible  violence  ;  but  they  are 
soon  disentangled  by  the  priuce's  conversation,  and  instan- 
taiieonsly  released  at  the  entrance  of  Peknah.  I  am  like 
a  man  habitually  afraid  of  spectres,  who  is  set  at  ease  by 
a  lamp,  and  wonders  at  the  dread  which  harassed  him  in 
the  dark ;  yet,  if  his  lamp  be  extinguished,  feels  again  the 
terronrs  which  be  knows,  that  when  it  is  light  be  shall  feel 
no  more.  But  I  am  sometimes  afraid,  lest  I  indulge  my 
quiet. by  criminal  nej^igence,  and  voluntarily  foi^et  the 
great  charge  with  which  I  am  intrusted.  If  I  favour  my- 
self in  a  known  errour,  or  am  determined,  by  my  own  ease, 
in  a  doubtful  question  of  this  importance,  how  dreadful  is 
my  icrime  F" 

'^No  disease  of  the  ima^nation,"  answered  Tmlac,  "  is 
so  difdcuR  or  cure,  as  that  which  is  complicated  with  the 
dread  of  gnltt :  f^cy  and  conscience  then  act  interchange- 
ably upon  us,  and  so  often  shifl  their  places,  that  (he  ilia- 
uons  of  one  are  not  distinguished  &oa  the  dictates  of  the 
other.  If  fancy  presents  images  not  moral  of  religious, 
the  mind  drives  thefti  awaywhen'lhey'give  it  pain,  but 
when  melancfaolick  notions  take  the  form  of  du^,  they  lay 
hold  on  the  faculties  without  opposition,  because  we  are 
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afraid  to  exclude  or  banish  them.  For  this  reason,  the 
superstitious  are  often  melancholy,  and  the  melancholy  al- 
most always  Buperstidons. 

"  But  do  not  let  the  su^estions  of  timidity  overpower 
your  better  reason :  the  dan^^r  of  n^lect  can  be  but  as 
the  probability  of  the  obligatioD,  which,  when  yon  considH 
it  with  freedom,  yon  find  very  little,  and  that  little  grow- 
ing every  day  less.  Open  your  heart  to  the  influence  of 
the  light,  which,  from  time  to  time,  breaks  in  upon  yon : 
when  scruples  importune  you,  which  yon,  io  your  lucid 
moments  know  to  be  vain,  do  not  stand  to  parley,  but  fiy 
to  business  or  to  Feknah,  and  keep  this  thought  always 
prevalent,  that  you  are  only  one  atom  of  the  mass  of  hu- 
manity, and  have  neither  such  virtue  nor  vice,  as  that  yon 
should  be  singled  out  fot  supernatural  favours  or  afflic- 
tions." 

CHAP.  XL VII. 

THB  FRINGE  ENTERS,  AND  BRINGS  A  NEW  TOPICK. 

"  AliL  this,"  said  the  astronomer,  "  I  have  oflen  thonght, 
but  my  reason  has  been  so  long  subjugated  by  an  nncon- 
troulable  and  overwhelming  idea^  that  it  dnrst  not  confide 
in  its  own  decisions.  I  now  see  how  fatally  I  betrayed 
my  quiet,  by  suffering  chimeras  to  prey  upon  me  in  secret; 
but  melancholy  shrinks  from  conunnnication,  and  I  never 
found  a  man  before,  to  whom  I  could  impart  my  troubles, 
though  I  had  been  certain  of  relief.  I  rejoice  to  find  my 
own  sentiments  confirmed  by  yours,  who  are  not  easily  de- 
ceived, and  can  have  no  motive  or  purpose  to  deceive.  I 
hope  that  time  and  variety  will  dissipate  the  gloom  that  has 
BO  long  surrounded  me,  and  the  latter  part  of  my  days  will 
be  spent  in  peace." 

"  Your  learning  and  virtue,"  said  Imlac,  "  may  justly 
give  you  hopes." 

B^selas  then  entered  with  the  princess  and  Peknah, 
and  inquired,  whether  they  had  contrived  any  new  diver- 
sion  for  the  next  day!    "  Such,"  said  Nekayah,  "  is  the 
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state  of  life,  t^t  none  are  happy,  bat  by  the  antJcipatioOiiC 
change:  Jhe. change  itse^is  nothiog:  wbea  we  have  made 
it,  the  next  wish  is  to  change  again.  The  world  is  not  yet 
exhausted ;  let  me  see  something  to-morrow,  which  I  never 
saw  b«fere^ 

"/Varie^"  said  Rasselas,  "  is  sojieceuaiy. to  content, 
thar<ven  ^  happy  valley  disgusted  me  by  the  recurrence 
of  its  luxuries;  yet  I  could  not  forbear  to  reproach  myself 
with  impatience,  when  I  saw  the  monks  of  St.  Antbony 
support,  witfaont  complaint,  a  life  not  of  uniform  delight, 
but  uniform  hardship." 

"  Those  men,"  answered  Imlac,  "  are  less  wretched  ia 
their  silent  convent,  than  the  Abissinian  princes  in  their 
prison  of  pleasure.  Whatever  b  done  by  the  monks  is 
incited  by  an  adequate  and  reasonable  motive.  Their 
labonr  supplies  them  with  necessaries;  it,  therefore,  cannot 
be  omitted,  and  is  certainly  rewarded.  Their  devotion 
prepares  them  for  another  state,  and  reminds  them  of  its 
approach,  while  it  fits  them  for  it.  Their  time  id  regularly 
disMbnted;  one  duty  succeeds  .another,  so  that  they  are 
not  left  open  to  the  distraction  of  unguided  choice,  nor  lost 
in  the  shades  of  listless  inactivity.  There  is  a  certain  task 
to  be  performed  at  as  appropriated  boor;  and  tbeir  toils 
are  cbeerfnl,  because  they  consider  them  as  acts  of  pietyi 
by  which  they  are  always  advancing  towards  endless 
felicity," 

"Do  yon  think,"  said  Nekayah,  "that  the  monastick 
rule  is  a  more  holy  and  less  imperfect  state  than  any 
other?  Uay  not  he  equally  hope  for  future  happiness, 
who  converses  openly  with  mankind,  who  succours  the 
distressed  by  lus  charity,  instmcta  the  ignorant  by  bis 
learning,  and  contributes,  by  bis  industry,  to  the  general 
system  of  life :  even  though  he  should  omit  some  of  the 
mortifications  which  are  practised  in  the  cloister,  and  al- 
low himself  such  harmless  delights,  as  his  condition  may 
place  within  his  reach." 

"This,"  said  Imlac,  "is  a  question  which  has  long  di- 
vided the  wise,  and  perplexed  the  good.    I  am  afraid  to 
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decide  on  either  part.  Jle  Uial  liyaajgell  in  the  yorld,Jg 
jjettei- than  he  tbut  livea.wcilia  a  niotiastery.  But,  per- 
haps, every  one  ib  not  able  to  stem  the  temptations  of  pah- 
lick  life ;  and,  if  he  caonot  conquer,  he  may  properly  re- 
treat. Some  have  little  power  to  do  good,  and  have,  like- 
wise, little  strength  lo  resist  evil.  Many  ore  weary  of 
their  conflicts  with  adversity,  and  are  willing  lo  eject  those 
passions  which  have  long  busied  them  in  vain.  And  many 
are  dismissed,  by  age  and  disease,  from  the  more  labonons 
duties  of  society.  In  monasteries,  the  weak  and  timorous 
may  be  happily  sheltered,  the  weary  may  repose,  and  the 
penitent  may  meditate.  ThoSe  retreats  of  prayer  and 
contemplation  have  something  so  congenial  to  the  mind 
of  man,  that,  perhaps,  there  is  scarcely  one  that  does  not 
propose  to  close  his  life  in  pious  abstraction  with  a  few 
associates,  serious  as  himself." 

"  Such,"  said  Pekuah,  "  has  often  been  my  wish ;  and  I 
have  beard  the  princess  declare,  that  she  should  not  wil- 
lingly die  in  a  crowd." 

"The  liberty  of  using  harmless  pleasures,"  proceeded 
Imlac,  "  will  not  be  disputed ;  but  it  is  still  lo  be  ex- 
amined, what  pleasures  are  harmless.  The  evil  of  any 
pleasure  that  Nekayah  can  image,  is  not  in  the  act  itself, 
but  in  its  consequences.  Pleasure,  in  itself  harmless,  may 
become  mischievous,  by  endearing  to  us  a  state  which  we 
know  to  be  transient  and  probatory,  and  withdrawing  our 
thoughts  from  that,  of  which  every  hour  brings  us  nearer 
to  the  beginning,  and  of  which  no  length  of  time  will  bring 
us  to  the  end.  Mortification  is  not  virtuous  id  itself,  nor 
has  any  other  use,  but  that  it  disengages  us  from  the  al- 
lurements of  sense.  In  the  state  of  future  perfection,  to 
which  we  all  aspire,  there  will  be  pleasure  without  danger, 
and  security  without  restraint." 

The  princess  was  silent,  and  Basseias,  turning  to  the 
astronomer,  asked  him,  whether  he  could  not  delay  her 
retreat,  by  showing  her  something  which  she  had  not  seen 
before. 

"  Your  curiosity,"  said  the  sage,  "  has  been  so  general. 
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and  yonr  parsmt  of  Icnovtedge  so  Tigorons,  that  DoveltiM 
are  not  dot  very  wuilj  to  be  found ;  but  That  yon  can  no 
long^er  procure  from  ^e  living,  may  be  g^ven  by  the 
dead.  Among  the  Tenders  of  thia  country  are  the  cata- 
combs, or  the  ancient  repositories,  in  which  the  bodies  of 
the  earliest  generations  were  lodged,  and  where,  by  the 
virtue  of  the  gumij  which  embalmed  them,  they  yet  re- 
main without  corraption.*' 

"  I  know  not,"  said  Basselas,  "  what  pleasure  the  sight 
of  the  catacombs  can  afford ;  but,  since  nothing  else 
oBers,  I  am  resolved  to  yiew  them,  and  shall  place  this 
with  many  other  things  which  I  have  done,  because  I 
would  do  something." 

They  hired  a  guard  of  horsemen,  and  the  next  day  vi- 
nted  the  catacombs.  When  they  were  about  to  descend 
into  the  sepulchral  caves,  "  Pekuah,"  said  the  princess, "  we 
are  uow  again  invading  the  habitations  of  the  dead :  I 
knoT  that  yon  will  stay  behind ;  let  me  find  yon  safe  when 
I  return."  "  No,  I  will  not  be  left,"  answered  Peknah;  "  I 
Till  go  down  between  you  and  the  prince." 

They  then  all  descended,  and  roved,  Tith  wonder,  throng^ 
the  labyrinth  of  subterraneous  passages.  There  the  bodiet 
were  laid  in  rows  on  either  side. 

CHAP.  XLVIII. 
IMLAG  D18COCBSES  ON  THE  NATURE  Op  THE  SOUL. 
*'  What  reason,"  said  the  prince,  "  can  be  given,  wily 
the  Egyptians  should  thus  expenuvely  preserve  those 
carcasses  which  some  natioDs  consume  with  fire,  others  lay 
to  mingle  with  the  earth,  and  all  agree  to  remove  from 
their  sight,  as  soon  as  decent  rites  can  be  performed?" 

"  The  original  of  ancient  custtHus,"  said  Imlac  "  is  eetn- 
monly  unknown ;  for  the  practice  often  continues  whrai  the 
cause  has  ceased ;  and,  concerning  saperstitioua  ceremoniea. 
It  is  vaio  to  conjectore ;  for  what  reason  did  not  dictate, 
reason  cannot  explain.  I  have  long  believed  that  the 
practice  of  embalming  arose  only  from  tenderness  to  the 
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remains  of  relations  or  friends;  and  to  tliig  opinion  I  am  - 
more  iDclined,  because  it  seems  impossible  that  this  care 
should  have  been  general :  had  all  the  dead  been  em- 
balmed, their  repositories  mast,  in  time,  have  been  more 
spacious  than  the  dwellings  of  the  living.  I  suppose  only 
the  rich  or  honourable  were  secured  from  corruption,  and 
the  rest  left  to  the  course  of  nature. 

"  But  it  is  commonly  supposed,  that  the  Egyptians  be- 
lieved the  soul  to  live  as  long  as  the  body  continued  undis- 
solved, and,  therefore,  tried  this  method  of  eluding  death." 
"Could  the  wise  Egyptians,"  said  Nekayah,  " think 
so  grossly  of  the  soul  ?  If  the  soul  could  once  survive  its  ■ 
separation,  what  could  it  afterwards  receive  or  suffer  from 
the  body  V 

"  The  Egyptians  would,  doubtiess,  think  erroneously," 
said  the  astronomer,  "  in  the  darkness  of  heatfaenbni,  and 
the  first  dawn  of  philosophy.   The  nature  of  the  sonlis  still 
disputed,  amidst  all  our  opportdnities  of  clearer  know- 
ledge ;  some  yet  say,  that  it  may  be  material,  who,  never- 
theless, believe  it  to  be  immortal." 
.        "  Some,"  answered  Imlac,  "  have,  indeed,  said,  that  the 
\  soul  is  material,  but  I  can  scarcely  believe  that  any  man 
t  has  thought  it,  who  knew  how  to  think ;  for  all  the  con- 
I  elusions  of  reason  enforce  the  immateriality  of  mind,  and 
I  all'the  notices  of  sense  and  investigations  of  science  concur 
\to  prove  the  nnconsciousness  of  matter. 

"  It  was  never  supposed  that  cogitation  is  inherent  in 
matter,  or  that  every  particle  is  a  thinking  being.  Yet, 
if  any  part  of  matter  be  devoid  of  thought,  what  part  can 
we  suppose  to  think  ?  Matter  can  differ  from  matter  only 
in  form,  density,  bulk,  motion,  and  direction  of  motion :  to 
which  of  these,  however  varied  or  combined,  can  consci- 
ousness be  annexed  I  To  be  round  or  square,  to  be  solid 
or  fluid,  to  be  great  or  little,  to  be  moved  slowly  or  sniftly 
one  way  or  another,  are  modes  of  material  existence,  all 
equally  alien  from  the  nature  of  cogitation.  If  matter  be 
once  without  thought,  it  can  only  be  made  to  think  by 
some   new   modification,  but  all   the  modifications  which 
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it  can   admit,   are  equally   unconaected  witibi  co^tatiTe 
powers." 

"  Bat  the  materialisU,"  said  the  astronomer,  "  rage, 
that  matter  may  have  qnalitieg,  vith  which  we  are  uoao- 
quainted." 

"  He  who  will  determine,"  returned  Imlac,  "  against 
that  which  be  knows,  becaiue  there  may  be  something, 
which  he  knows  not ;  he  that  can  set  hypothetical  possi- 
bility against  acknowledged  certaiuty,  is  not  to  be  admitted 
among  reasonable  beings.  All  that  we  know  of  matter  is.' 
that  matter  is  inert,  senseless,  and  lifeless ;  and,  if  this  con- 
viction cannot  be  opposed  but  by  referring  us  to  something 
-  that  we  know  not,  we  have  all  the  evidence  that  huinan 
intellect  can  admit.  If  that  which  is  known  may  be 
overruled  by  that  which  is  nnknown,  no  being,  not  omnis- 
cient, can  arrive  at  certainty." 

"  Yet  let  us  not,"  said  the  astronomer,  too  arrogantly 
limit  the  creator's  power." 

"  It  is  no  limitation  of  omnipotence,"  replied  the  poet, 
"  to  suppose  that  one  thing  is  not  connstent  with  ano- 
ther ;  that  the  same  proposition  cannot  be,  at  once,  true 
and  false;  that  the  same  number  cannot  be  even  and  odd; 
that  cogitation  cannot  be  conferred  on  that  which  is  created 
incapable  of  cogitation." 

"  I  know  not,"  said  Nekajrab,  "  any  great  use  of  this 
question.  Does  that  immateriaiity,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
you  have  sufficiently  proved,  necessarily  include  eteAal 
duration  T 

"  Of  immateriait^,"  said  Imlac,  "  onr  ideas  are  nega- 
tive, and,  therefore,  obscure.  Immateriality  seems  to  im- 
ply a  natural  power  of  perpetual  duration,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  exemption  from  all  causes  of  decay :  whatever 
perishes  is  destroyed  by  the  solution  of  its  contexture, 
and  separation  of  its  parts ;  nor  can  we  conceive  how  that 
which  hag  no  parts,  and,  therefore,  admits  no  solution,  can 
be  naturally  corrupted  or  impaired." 

"  I  know  not,"  said  Rasseias,  "  how  to  conceive  any 
thing  without  extension ;  what  is  extended  must  have  parts, 
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and  yon  allow,  that  whatever  haa  parts  may  be  de- 
itroyed." 

'  "  Consider  yonr  own  conceptions,"  replied  Imlac,  "  and 
the  difficulty  will  be  less.  You  will  find  substanoe  without 
extension.  An  ide^  form  is  no  lesH  real  than  material 
bnik :  yet  an  ideal  form  has  no  extension.  It  is  no  less 
certain,  when  you  think  on  a  pyramid,  that  your  mind 
possesses  the  idea  of  a  pyramid,  than  that  the  pyramid 
itself  is  standing.  What  space  does  the  idea  of  a  pyramid 
occupy  more  than  the  idea  of  a  grain  of  corn?  or  how  can 
either  idea  suffer  laceration  ?  As  is  the  effect,  sncb  is  the 
cause :  as  thought,  such  is  the  power  that  thinks ;  a  power 
impassive  and  indiscerpUble."  ' 

"  But  the  beJDg,"  said  Nekayah,  "  whom  I  fear  to 
name,  the  being  which  made  the  sonl,  can  destroy  it." 

"  He,  surely,  can  destroy  it,"  answered  Imlac,  "  unce, 
however  nuperisfaable,  it  receives  from  a  snperiour  nature 
its  power  of  duration.  That  it  will  not  perish  by  any  in- 
herent cause  of  decay,  or  principle  of  corruptioo,  may  be 
shown  by  philosophy ;  but  philosophy  can  tell  no  more. 
That  it  will  not  be  annihilated  by  him  that  made  it,  we 
most  humbly  learn  from  higher  authority." 

The  whole  assembly  stood,  awhile,  silent  and  collected. 
,  "  Let  us  return,"  said  Basselas,  "  from  this  scene  of  mor- 
tality. How  gloomy  would  be  these  mansions  of  the  dead 
to  hfan  who  did  not  know  that  he  should  never  die ;  that 
wind  now  acts  shall  continue  its  agency,  and  what  now 
thinks  shall  think  on  for  ever.  Those  that  lie  here, 
stretched  before  us,  the  wise  and  the  powerful  of  ancient 
times,  warn  ns  to  remember  the  shortness  of  our  present 
state :  they  were,  perhaps,  soatched  away,  while  they  were 
busy,  like  us,  in  the  choice  of  life." 

"  To  me,"  said  the  princess,  "  the  choice  of  life  is  be- 
come less  important ;  I  hope,  hereafter,  to  think  only  on 
the  choice  of  eternity." 

They  then  hastened  out  of  the  caverns,  and,  under  the 
protection  of  their  guard,  returned  to  Cairo. 
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CHAP.  XLIX. 

THE  CONCLUSION,  IN  WHICH  NOTHING  IB 

CONCLUDBD. 

It  was  now  the  time  of  the  inundation  of  the  Nile :   a 

few  days  after  their  visit  to  the  catacombs  the  river  be^an 

to  rise. 

They  vere  confined  to  their  house.  The  whole  re^oo, 
being  under  water,  gave  them  no  invitation  to  any  excur- 
sions, and,  being  welt  supplied  with  materiids  for  talk, 
they  diverted  themselves  with  comparisoos  of  the  differ- 
ent forms  of  life,  which  tbey  had  observed,  and  with 
various  schemes  of  happiness,  which  each  of  them  had 
formed. 

Pekuab  was  never  so  mach  charmed  with  any  place  as 
the  convent  of  St.  Anthony,  where  the  Arab  restored  her 
to  the  princess,  and  wished  only -to  fill  it  with  pious  maid- 
ens, and  to  be  made  prioress  of  the  order :  she  was  weary 
of  expectation  and  di^^st,  and  would  gladly  be  fixed  in 
some  onvariable  state. 

The  princess  thought,  that,  of  all  snblanary  things,  know- 
ledge was  the  best :  she  desired,  first,  to  learn  all  sciences, 
and  then  purposed  to  found  a  college  of  learned  women, 
in  which  she  would  preside ;  that,  by  conversing  with  the 
old,  and  educating  the  young,  she  might  divide  her  time 
between  the  acquisition  and  communication  of  wisdom, 
and  raise  np,  fur  the  next  age,  models  of  prudence,  and 
patterns  of  piety. 

The  prince  desired  a  little  kingdom,  in  which  fae  mighf 
administer  justice  in  his  own  person,  and  see  all  the  parta 
of  goTernment  with  his  own  eyes ;  bat  he  could  never  fix 
the  bmita  of  his  dominion,  and  was  always  adding  to  the 
number  of  his  subjects. 

Imlac  and  the  astronomer  were  contented  to  be  driven  I 
along  the  stream  of  life,  without  directing  their  course  to  | 
any  particular  port.  ,   •  1 
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Of  these  wishes,  that  they  bad  fonned,  they  veil  knew 
that  none  could  be  obtained.  They  deliberated  awhile 
what  was  to  be  done,  and  resolved,  when  the  inundatioii 
should  cease,  to  return  to  Abissinia. 
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I. — ^To  Mr.  Jambs  E'lphinbton. 

~  Sept.  3Sth,  1750. 

Dear  Sib, — Yon  have,  as  I  find  by  every  kind  of  evi- 
dence, lost  an  excellent  mother  ;  and  I  hope  you  will  not 
think  me  incapable  of  partaking  of  your  grief.  I  have 
a  mother,  now  eighty-two  years  of  age,  whom,  therefore, 
I  mast  soon  lose,  unless  it  please  God  that  she  rather 
should  mourn  for  me.  I  read  the  letters  in  which  yon  re- 
late your  mothei'a  death  to  Mrs.  Strahan,  and  think  I  do 
myself  honour,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  read  them  with  tears; 
but  tears  are  neither  to  you,  nor  to  me,  of  any  farther  use, 
when  once  the  tribute  of  nature  has  been  paid.  The  busi- 
ness of  life  summons  us  away  from  useless  grief,  and  calls 
us  to  the  exercise  of  those  virtues,  of  which  we  are  lament- 
ing our  deprivation. 

The  greatest  benefit  which  one  friend  can  confer  upon 
another,  is  to  guard  and  excite  and  elevate  his  virtues. 
This  your  mother  will  still  perform,  if  you  diligently  pre- 
serve the  memory  of  her  life,  aud  of  ber  death  :  a  life,  so 
far  as  I  can  learn,  useful,  wise,  and  innocent;  and  a  death, 
resigned,  peaceful,  and  holy.  I  cannot  forbear  to  mention, 
that  neither  reason  nor  revelation  denies  you  to  hope,  that 
you  may  increase  her  happiness,  by  obeying  her  precepts ; 
and  that  she  may,  in  her  present  state,  look,  with  pleasure, 
upon  every  act  of  virtue,  to  which  her  instructions  or  ex- 
ample have  contributed.  Whether  this  be  more  than  a 
pleasing  dream,  or  a  just  opinion  of  separate  spirits,  is,  in- 
deed, of  no  great  importance  to  us,  when  we  consider 
ourselves  as  acting  under  the  eye  of  God :  yet,  surely, 
there  is  something  pleasing  in  the  belief,  that  our  separa- 
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tion  from  those,  whom  we  love,  is  merely  corporeal ;  anA 
it  may  be  a  great  incitemeot  to  virtuoas  friendship,  if  it 
can  be  made  probable,  that  that  union,  which  has  received 
the  divine  approbation,  shall  continue  to  eternity. 

There  is  one  expedient,  by  which  you  may,  in  some  de- 
gree, continue  her  presence.  If  you  write  down  minutely 
what  you  remember  of  her  from  your  earliest  years,  you 
will  read  it  with  great  pleasure,  and  receive  from  it  many 
hints  of  soothing  recollection,  when  time  shall  remove  her 
yet  farther  from  you,  and  your  grief  shall  be  matured  to 
veDeratioo.  To  this,  however  painful  for  the  preseot,  I 
cannot  but  advise  yon,  as  to  a  source  of  comfort  wid  satis- 
faction in  the  time  to  come ;  for  ail  comfort  and  ail  satis- 
faction is  sincerely  wished  you  by, 

Dear  sir. 
Your  most  obliged,  most  obedient. 

And  most  bumble  servant, 

Sau.  Johnson. 


n.— To  Mrs.  Thralb. 

Londan,  Atf.  13, 176S. 

Madam, — If  you  have  really  so  good  an  opinion  of  me 
as  yon  express,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  inform  you  how 
anwillingly  I  miss  the  opportunity  of  coming  to  Bri^t- 
behustone  in  Mr.  Thrale's  company ;  or,  since  I  cannot  do 
tohat  I  wish  first,  how  eagerly  I  shall  catch  the  secottd  de- 
gree of  pleasure,  by  coming  to  you  and  him,  as  soon  as  I 
can  dismiss  my  work  from  my  hands. 

I  am  afraid  to  make  promises,  even  to  myself;  but  I 
hope  that  the  week  after  the  next  will  be  the  end  of  my 
present  business.  When  business  is  done,  what  remains 
but  pleasure  ?  and  where  should  pleasure  be  sought,  bnt 
under  Mn,  Thrale'a  infiuence  ? 

Do  not  blame  me  for  a  delay  by  which  I  must  snfier  so 
much,  and  by  which  I  suffer  alone.  If  you  cannot  think  I 
am  good,  pray  think  I  am  mending,  and  that  in  time  I 
may  deserve  to  be,  dear  madam,  your,  &c. 
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in.— To  Mrs.  Thrale. 

licfafieM.JuljlO,  1767. 

Madam, — ^71iongb  I  have  beeo  away  so  much  longer 
than  I  purposed  or  expected,  I  have  foand  nothing  that 
withdraws  my  affections  from  the  friends  whom  I  left  be- 
hind, or  which  males  me  less  desirous  of  reposing  at  that 
place,  which  yonr  kindness  and  Mr.  Thrale's  allows  me  to 
call  my  home. 

Miss  Lucy*  is  more  kind  and  civil  than  I  expected,  and 
has  raised  my  esteem  by  many  excellencies,  very  noble 
and  resplendent,  though  a  little  discoloured  by  hoary  vir- 
ginity. Every  thing  else  recalls  to  my  remembrance 
years,  in  which  I  proposed  what,  I  am  afraid,  I  have  not 
done,  and  promised  myself  pleasure  which  I  have  not 
found.  Bat  complaint  can  be  of  no  use;  and  why  then 
shoald  I  depress  your  hopes  by  my  lamentations  ?  I  sup- 
pose it  is  the  conditioQ  of  humanity  to  design  what  never 
will  be  done,  and  to  hope  what  never  will  be  obtained. 
But,  among  the  vain  hopes,  let  me  not  number  the  hope 
which  I  have,  of  being  long,  dear  madam,  your,  &c. 

IV. — To  THB  SAME. 

lichGeia.  AosQit  14,  1769. 
Madam, — I  set  oat  on  Thursday  morning,  and  found 
my  companion,  to  whom  I  was  very  much  a  stranger,  more 
agreeable  than  I  expected.  We  went  cheerfolly  forward, 
and  passed  the  nigbt  at  Coventry.  We  came  in  late,  and 
went  out  early ;  and,  therefore,  I  did  not  send  for  my  cou- 
sin Tom :  but  I  design  to  make  him  some  amends  for  the 


Next  day  we  came  early  to  Lucy,  who  was,  I  believe, 
gladtosee  ua.  Shehadsavedfaerbestgooseberriesupon  the 
tree  for  me ;  and,  as  Steele  says,  "  I  was  neither  too  prood 
nor  too  wise"  to  gather  them.  I  have  rambled  a  very  little 
"  inter  fontes  et  flomina  nota,"  but  I  am  not  yet  well.  They 
have  cut  down  the  trees  in  Geoi^  lane.     Evelyn,  in  his 


*  Min  Lw!]!  porter,  daaghtci  toDr.  JobiuoD'twife,  by  tfoimer  husband. 
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book  of  Forest  Trees,  tells  ns  of  wicked  men  that  cut 
down  trees,  and  never  prospered  afterwards ;  yet  aothin^ 
has  deterred  these  audacious  aldermen  from  violating  the 
Hamadryads  of  Geoi^  lane.  As  an  impartial  traveller, 
I  must  however  tell,  that,  in  Stow  street,  where  I  left  a 
draW'WeU,  I  have  foand  a  pump ;  but  the  lading-well,  is 
this  ill  fated  George  lane,  lies  shamefully  n^lected. 

I  am  going  to-day,  or  to-morrow,  to  Ashbourne ;  bat  I 
am  at  a  loss  how  I  shall  get  back  ia  lime  to  London.  Here 
are  only  chance  coaches,  so  that  there  is  no  certainty  at  a 
place.  If  I  do  not  come,  let  it  not  hinder  your  journey. 
I  can  be  but  a  few  days  behind  you ;  and  I  will  follow  in 
the  Brighthelmstone  coach.     But  I  hope  to  come. 

I  took  care  to  tell  Miss  Porter,  that  I  have  got  another 
Lucy.  I  hope  she  is  well.  Tell  Mrs.  Salnsbury  that  I 
beg  her  stay  at  Streatham,  for  little  Lucy's  sake.    I  am,  &c. 


v.— To  Mr8.  Thrale. 

IJchiiGld,  July  11,1770. 

Madam, — Since  my  last  letter,  nothing  extraordinary  has 
happened.  Rheumatism,  wbiob  has  been  very  troublesome, 
is  grown  better.  I  have  not  yet  seen  Dr.  Taylor,  and 
July  runs  fast  away.  I  shall  not  have  much  time  for  him, 
if  he  delays  much  longer  to  come  or  send.  Mr.  Green, 
the  apothecary,  has  found  a  book,  which  telb  who  paid 
levies  in  our  parish,  and  how  much  they  paid,  above  a 
hundred  years  ago.  Do  you  not  think  we  study  this  book 
hard!  Nothing  b  like  going  to  the  bottom  of  things. 
Many  families,  that  paid  the  parish-rates,  are  now  extinct, 
like  therace  of  Hercules:  "  Pulvis  et  umbra  sumus."  What 
is  nearest  us,  touches  ns  most.  The  passions  rise  higher 
at  domestick,  than  at  imperial,  tragedies.  I  am  not  wholly 
unaffected  by  (he  revolutions  of  Sadler  street ;  nor  can  for- 
bear to  mourn  a  little  when  old  names  vanish  away,  and 
new  come  into  their  place. 

Do  not  imagine,  madam,  that  I  wrote  thb  letter  for  the 
sake  of  these  philosophical  meditations  j  for  when  I  began 
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it,  I  had  neither  Mr.  Green,  nor  his  book,  in  my  tbong:htB ; 
bnt  was  resolved  to  write,  and  did  not  know  what  I  had  to 
send,  bnt  m;  respects  to  Hrs.  Salosbary,  and  Mr.  Thrale, 
and  Harr;,  and  the  Misses.  T  am,  dearest  madam,  your,  8cc. 

VI.— To  Mrs.  Thrale. 

AAbonme,  Jul;  33,  1770. 
'    Dbarbst  Madam, — There  had  not  been  so  long;  an 
interval  between  my  two  last  letters,  hut  that,  when  I 
came  hither,  I  did  not  at  first  understand  the  hours  of  the 
post. 

I  have  seen  the  ^eat  bull ;  and  very  great  he  is.  I 
have  seen,  likewise,  his  heir  apparent,  who  promises  to  in- 
herit all  the  bulk,  and  all  the  virtues,  of  hU  nre.  I  have 
seen  the  man  who  offered  a  hundred  ^ineas  for  the  youug 
bull,  while  he  was  yet  little  better  than  a  calf.  Matlock, 
I  am  afraid,  I  shall  not  see,  but  I  purpose  to  see  Dovedale ; 
and,  after  all  this  seeing,  I  hope  to  see  you.     I  am,  Stc. 

VII. — To  THE  SAME. 

Ashboume,  July  3,  I77t. 
Dear  Madam, — Last  Saturday  I  came  to  Ashbourne ; 
the  dan^rs  or  the  pleasures  of  the  journey  I  have,  at 
present,  no  disposition  to  recount ;  else  might  I  paint  the 
beauties  of  my  native  phiins ;  might  I  tell  of  the  "  smiles 
of  nature,  and  the  charm»i  of  art ;"  else  might  I  relate,  how 
I  crossed  (he  Staffordshire  canal,  one  of  the  great  efforts 
of  human  labour,  and  human  contrivance,  which,  from  the 
bridge  on  which  I  viewed  it,  passed  away  on  either  side, 
and  loses  itself  in  distant  regions,  uniting  waters  that  na- 
ture had  divided,  and  dividing  lauds  which  nature  had 
united.  I  might  tell  how  these  reflections  fermented  in 
my  mind,  till  the  chaise  stopped  at  Ashboume,  at  Ash- 
bourne in  the  Peak,  Let  not  the  barrea  name  of  the 
Peak  terrify  you ;  I  have  never  wanted  strawberries  and 
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cream.  The  great  ball  Iieu  no  disease  bnt  a^.  I  hope, 
in  time,  to  be  liie  the  great  bull ;  and  hope  yoa  will  be 
like  him,  too,  a  hundred  years  hence.     I  am,  &c. 

VIII.— To  Mrs.  Thralb. 

Adibannw,  Jnlf  10,  1TT1. 

Dearest  Madam, — I  am  obliged  to  my  friend  Harry, 
for  hifl  remembrance,  bat  tiiink  it  a  little  hard  that  I  hear 
nothing  from  Miss. 

There  has  been  a  man  here  to-day  to  take  a  fam. 
After  some  talk,  he  went  to  see  the  bull,  and  said,  that 
he  had  seen  a  bigger.  Do  yon  think  be  is  Ulely  to  get 
the  farm? 

IhtQowa  strawberries  and  cream. 

Dr.  Taylor  is  mticb  better,  and  my  rheumatism  is  lew 
painfal.  Let  me  hear,  in  return,  as  mncfa  good  of  you  and 
of  Mrs.  Salusbury.  You  despise  the  Dog  and  Duck : 
things  that  are  at  baud  are  always  slighted.  I  remember 
that  Dr.  Grevil,  of  Gloucester,  sent  for  that  water  when 
his  wife  was  in  the  same  danger;  but  he  lived  near  Mal- 
vern, and  you  live  near  the  Dog  and  Duck.  Thus,  in  dif- 
ficult coses,  we  naturally  trust  most  what  we  least  know. 

Why  Bromefield,  supposing  that  a  lotion  can  do  good, 
should  despise  laurel-water,  in  comparison  with  his  own 
receipt,  I  do  not  see ;  and  see,  stUl  less,  why  he  shoold 
laugh  at  that  which  Wall  thinks  efficacious.  T  am  afraid 
philosophy  will  not  warrant  much  hope  in  a  lotion. 

Be  pleased  to  make  my  compliments  from  Mrs.  Salus- 
bury to  Susy.     I  am,  &c. 

IX. — ^TO  THB  SAME. 

October  31.  1773. 
Madah. — Though  I  am  just  informed,  that,  by  some 
accidental  ne^igence,  the  letter,  which  I  wrote  on  Thurs- 
day, was  not  given  to  the  post,  yet  I  cannot  refuse  myself 
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the  gntificatioD  of  wiitii^  a^ain  to  my  miitress ;  not  that 
I  have  any  tlun^  to  tell,  bat  that,  by  ibowing  how  much  I 
am  employed  npon  yon,  I  hope  to  keep  yon  from  forgetting 
me. 

Doctor  Taylor  asked  me,  this  moming,  on  vhat  I  was 
thinking ;  and  I  was  thinking  on  Lucy.  I  hope  Lucy  is  a 
good  girl.  But  she  cannot  yet  be  so  good  as  Qneeuey. 
I  have  got  nothing  yet  for  Qiieeney*s  cabinet. 

I  hope  dear  Mrs.  Salosbury  grows  no  worse.  I  wish 
any  thing  could  be  found  that  would  make  her  better. 
Yon  mast  remember  her  admonition,  and  bustle  in  the 
brewhonse.  When  I  come,  you  may  expeot  to  have  your 
hands  full  with  all  of  us. 

Our  bulls  «od  cows  are  all  weQ,  but  we  yet  hate  the 
man  that  had  seen  a  bigger  ball.  Our  deer  have  died,  but 
many  are  left.  Onr  waterfall,  at  the  garden,  makes  a  great 
roaring  this  wet  weather. 

And  so  no  more  at  present  from,  madam,  yonr,  &c. 


X.—To  Mrs.  Thbalb. 

Novembei  33,  1T7S.' 

Dear  Madam, — I  am  sorry  that  none  of  your  letters 
bring  better  news  of  the  poor  dear  lady.  I  hope  her  pain 
is  not  great.  To  have  a  disease  confessedly  incurable, 
and  apparently  mortal,  is  a  very  heavy  affliction ;  and  it 
is  stiU  more  grievous,  when  pain  is  added  to  despair. 

Every  thing  else  in  your  letter  pleased  me  very  well, 
except  that  when  I  come  I  entreat  I  may  not  be  flattered, 
as  your  letters  flatter  me.  Yon  have  read  of  heroes  and 
princes  ruined  by  flattery,  and,  I  question,  if  any  of  them 
had  a  flatterer  so  dangerous  as  you.  Pray  keep  strictly  to 
your  character  of  governess. 

I  cannot  yet  get  well ;  my  nights  are  flatulent  and  nn- 
quiet,  but  my  days  are  tolerably  easy,  and  Taylor  says, 
that  I  look  much  better  than  when  I  came'  hither.  Yon 
will  see  when  I  come,  and  I  can  take  your  word. 

Oar  house  affords  no  revolutions.    The  great  bull  is 
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veil.  But  I  write,  Dot  merely  to  think  oo  yoo,  for  I  do 
that  without  writing,  hut  to  keep  joa  a  little  thiuking  on 
me.  I  perceive  that  I  have  taken  a  hroken  piece  of  paper, 
but  that  is  not  the  greatest  fank  that  you  must  forgive  in, 
madam,  your,  &c. 

XI.— To  Mrs.  Thrale. 

Norembec  27, 1778. 

Dear  Madam, — If  you  are  so  kind  as  to  write  to  me 
on  Saturday,  the  day  on  which  you  will  receive  this,  I 
shall  have  it  before  I  isave  Ashbourne.  I  am  to  go  to 
lichfield  on  Wednesday,  and  purpose  to  find  my  way  to 
London,  through  Birmingham  and  Oxford. 

I  was  yesterday  at  Chatsworth.  It  is  a  very  fine  honae. 
I  wish  you  had  been  with  me  to  see  it ;  for  then,  as  we 
are  apt  to  want  matter  of  talk,  we  should  have  gained 
something  new  to  talk  on.  They  complimented  me  with 
playing  the  fountain,  and  opening  the  cascade.  But  I  am 
of  my  friend's  opinion,  that  when  one  has  seen  the  oceans 
cascades  are  bat  little  things. 

I  am  ia  hope  of  a  lette'r  to-day  firom  you  or  Queeney, 
but  the  post  has  made  some  blunder,  and  the  packet  is  not 
yet  distributed.  I  wish  it  may  bring  me  a  little  good  of 
you  all.     I  am,  8cc. 

XII. — ^To  THE  8AMB. 

Tu<»Uy,  Jan.  S6. 1173. 
Madam, — ^ITie  inequalities  of  human  life  have  always 
employed  the  meditation  of  deep  thiokers,  and  I  cannot 
forbear  to  reflect  on  the  difference  between  your  conditioD 
and  my  own.  You  live  upon  mock-turtle,  and  stewed 
rumps  of  beef  i  I  dined,  yesterday,  upon  crumpets.  Yon 
sit  with  parish  officers,  caressing  and  caressed,  the  idol  of 
the  table,  and' the  wonder  of  the  day.  I  pine  in  the  soli- 
tude of  sickness,  not  bad  eooogh  to  be  pitied,  and  not  well 
enough  to  be  endured.     You  sleep  away  the  night,  and 
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laogh,  OT  scold  away  the  day.  I  cough  and  grnmble,  and 
^nimble  and  cough.  Last  night  vas  very  tedious,  and 
this  day  makes  no  promises  of  much  ease.  However,  I 
have  this  day  put  od  my  shoe,  and  hope  that  gout  is  gone. 
I  shall  have  only  the  cough  to  contend  with,  and  I  doubt 
whether  I  shall  get  rid  of  that  without  change  of  place. 
I  caught  cold  in  the  coach  as  I  went  away,  and  am  dis- 
ordered by  very  little  things.  Is  it  accident  or  age?  I 
am,  dearest  madam,  &c. 


XIII.— To  Mhs.  Thrale. 

Much  IT,  ITT3. 
Drar  Madam, — To  tell  you  that  I  am  sorry,  both  for 
the  poor  lady  and  for  you,  is  useless.  I  cannot  help  either 
of  you.  The  weakness  of  mind  is,  perhaps,  only  a  casual 
interruption  or  intermission  of  the  attention,  such  as  we 
all  suffer  when  some  weighty  care  or  urgent  calamity  bafl 
possession  of  the  mind.  She  will  compose  herself.  She 
is  unwilling  to  die,  and  the  first  conviction  of  approaching 
death  raised  great  perturbation.  .  I  think  she  has  but  very 
lately  thought  death  close  at  hand.  She  will  compose  her- 
self to  do  that  as  well  as  she  can,  which  must,  at  last,  be 
done.     May  she  not  want  the  divine  assistance ! 

You,  madam,  will  have  a  great  loss;  a  greater  than  is 
common  in  the  loss  of  a  parent.  Fill  your  mind  with  hope 
of  her  happiness,  and  tarn  your  thoughts  first  to  him  who 
gives  and  takes  away,  in  whose  presence  the  living  and 
dead  are  standing  together.  Then  remember,  that  when 
this  mournful  duty  is  paid,  others  yet  remain  of  equal  ob- 
ligation, and,  we  may  hope,  of  less  painful  performance. 
Grief  is  a  species  of  idleness,  and  the  necessij:y  of  atten- 
tion to  the  present  preserves  us,  by  the  mercifnl  disposi- 
tion of  providence,  from  being  lacerated  and  devoured  by 
sorrow  for  the  past.  You  must  think  on  your  husband 
and  your  children,  and  do  what  this  dear  lady  has  done 
for  you. 

Not  to  come  to  town  while  the  great  struggle  continues 
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is,  nodonbtedl;,  well  resolved.  Bnt  do  not  harass  yoimelf 
into  danger ;  yon  owe  the  care  of  your  health  to  all  that 
love  yon,  at  least  to  all  whom  it  is  yoor  duty  to  love.  Yon 
cannot  gi\e  such  a  mother  too  much,  if  you  do  not  give 
her  what  belongs  to  another.     I  am,  &c. 

XIV.— To  Mrb.  Thralb. 

April  27, 1778. 

Dbar  Madam, — Hope  is  more  pleasing  than  fear,  bnt 
not  less  fallacious ;  you  know,  when  yon  do  not  try  to  de- 
ceive yourself,  that  the  disease,  which  at  last  is  to  destroy, 
must  be  gradually  growing  worse,  and  that  it  is  vain  to 
wish  for  more  than,  that  the  descent  to  death  may  be  slov 
and  easy.  In  this  wish  I  join  with  you,  and  hope  it  will 
be  granted.  Dear,  dear  lady,  wheoever  she  is  lost  she 
wilt  be  missed,  and  whenever  she  is  remembered  she  wiU 
be  lamented.  Is  it  a  good  or  an  evil  to  me,  that  ^eoow 
lores  me  ?  It  is  sorely  a  good ;  for  yon  will  love  me 
better,  and  we  shall  have  a  new  principle  of  concord ;  and 
I  shall  be  happier  with  honest  sorrow,  than  with  sullen 
indifference :  and  far  happier  still  than  with  counterfeited 
sympathy. 

I  am  reasoning  upon  a  principle  very  far  from  certain, 
a  confidence  of  survivance.  Yon  or  I,  or  both,  may  be 
ealled  into  the  presence  of  the  supreme  judge  before  her. 
I  have  lived  a  life  of  which  I  do  not  like  the  review. 
Surely  I  shall,  in  time,  live  better. 

I  sat  down  with  an  intention  to  write  high  camptiments ; 
bnt  my  thoughts  have  taken  another  course,  and  some 
other  time  mast  now  serve  to  tell  yon  with  what  aOter 
emotions,  benevolence,  and  fidelity,  I  am,  &c. 

XV. — To  THE  SAMB. 

May  17, 1773. 
Madam, — Never  imagine  (hat  your  letters  are  loagi 
they  are  always  too  short  for  my  curiosity.     I  do  not 
know  that  I  was  ever  content  with  a  single  perusal.. 

Of  dear  Mrs.  Salusbury  I  never  expect  much  better 
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nevB  than  you  send  me ;  de  pia  en  pit  a  tbe  natural  and 
certain  course  of  her  dreadful  malady.  I  am  content,  wlxen 
it  leaves  her  ease  enough  for  the  exercise  of  her  mind. 

Why  should  Mr,  •  *  •  •  •  suppose,  that  what  I  took. 

.   the  liberty  of  auggeatiag,  was  concerted  with  you  ?     He 

does  not  know  how  much  I  revolve  hb  affairs,  and  how 

honestly  I  desire  his  prosperity.     I  hope  he  has  let  the 

hint  take  some  bold  of  his  mind. 

Your  declaration  to  Miss  •  •  •  •  •  is  more  general 
than  my  opinions  allow.  I  think  an  anlimited  promise  of 
acting  by  the  opinion  of  another  so  wrong,  that  nothing, 
or  hardly  anything,  can  make  it  right.  All  unnecessary 
T0W8  are  folly,  because  they  sappose  a  prescience  of  tbe 
future  which  has  oot  been  given  us.  They  are,  I  think,  a 
crime,  because  they  resign  that  life  to  chance  which  Glod 
has  given  us  to  be  regulated  by  reason ;  and  superinduce 
a  kind  of  fatality,  from  which  it  is  the  great  privilege  of 
our  nature  to  be  free.  Unlimited  obedience  is  due  only 
to  the  universal  father  of  heaven  and  earth.  My  pa- 
rents may  be  mad  and  foolish ;  may  be  wicked  and  ma- 
liciona ;  may  be  erroneously  religious,  or  absurdly  scrupu- 
lous. I  am  not  bound  to  compliance  with  mandates,  either 
positive  or  negative,  which  either  religion  condemns,  or 
reason  rejects.  There  wanders  about  the  world  a  wild 
notion,  which  extends  over  marriage  more  than  over  any 
other  transaction.  If  Miss  •  •  •  •  •  followed  a  trade, 
would  it  be  said,  that  she  was  bound,  in  conscience,  to  give 
or  refuse  credit  at  her  father's  choice?  And  is  not  mar- 
riage a  thing  in  which  she  is  more  interested,  and  has, 
therefore,  more  right  of  choice  ?  When  I  may,  suffer  for 
my  own  crimes,  when  I  may  be  sued  for  my  own  debts, 
I  may  judge,  by  parity  of  reason,  for  my  own  happiness. 
The  parent's  moral  right  can  arise  only  from  his  kindness, 
and  his  civil  right  only  front  his  money. 

Conscience  cannot  dictate  obedience  to  the  wicked,  or 
compliance  with  tbe  foolish ;  and  of  interest  mere  prudence 
is  tbe  judge. 
.     If  the  daughter  is  bound  without  a  promise,  she  pro- 
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mtses  Dothing ;  and  if  She  is  not  bound,  she  promisei  too 
tnnch. 

Wbat  is  meant  by  tymg  up  money  in  trade  I  do  not  un- 
derstand. No  money  is  so  little  tied,  as  that  vhich  is  em- 
ployed  in  trade.  Mr.  *  *  *  *,  perhaps,  only  means,  that 
in  consideration  of  money  to  be  advanced,  be  vill  obli^ 
his  son  to  be  a  trader.  This  is  reasonable  enough.  Upon 
ten  thousand  pounds,  diligentiy  occupied,  tbey  may  live  in 
great  plenty  and  splendour,  vithont  the  mischiefs  of  idle- 
ness. 

I  can  vrite  a  long  letter,  as  veil  as  my  mistress ;  and 
shall  be  glad  that  my  long  letters  may  be  as  welcome  as 
hers. 

My  nights  are  grown  again  very  uneasy  and  tronblesome. 
I  know  not  that  the  country  will  mend  them  i  but  I  hope 
your  company  will  mend  my  days.  Though  I  cannot  now 
expect  much  attention,  and  would  not  wish  for  more  than 
can  be  spared  from  the  poor  dear  lady,  yet  I  shall  see  yon 
and  hear  yon  every  now  and  then ;  and  to  see  and  hear 
you,  is  always  to  hear  wit,  and  to  see  virtue. 

I  shall,  I  hope,  see  yoo  to-morrow,  and  a  little  on  the 
two  next  days ;  and  with  that  little  I  must,  for  the  present, 
try  to  be  contented.     I  am,  &c. 

■     XVI.— To  Mrs.  Thrale. 

Angmt  tS,  1773. 

Dear  Madam,— We  left  London  oo  Friday,  the  0th. 
not  very  early,  and  travelled,  without  any  memorable  ac- 
.  cident,  through  a  country  which  I  had  seen  before.  In 
the  evening  I  was  not  well,  and  was  forced  to  stop  at  StU- 
ton,  one  stage  short  of  Stamford,  where  we  intended  to 
have  lodged. 

On  the  7th,  we  passed  through  Stamford  and  Grantham, 
and  dined  at  Newark,  where  I  had  only  time  to  observe, 
that  the  market-place  was  uncommonly  spacious  and  neat. 
In  London,  we  should  call  it  a  square,  though  the  sides 
were  neither  straight  nor  parallel.     We  came,  at  night,  to 
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I>oiioiwtei;  and  vent  to  ekonA  in  the  Bonpig,  vfcn» 
Chambers  found  the  moBoment  of  Robert  of  Doocaiter, 
vlio  aaja  <m  his  stone  BoraethiBf  l&e  tUs ; — What  I  gave, 
diat  I  have ;  what  I  ipeat,  that  I  had ;  what  I  left,  that  I 
lost. — So  saith  Robert  of  Doncaster,  who  reigned  in  the 
worid  sixty-seven  yean,  and  all  that  time  Uved  not  one.. 
Hero  ire  were  invited  to  dinner,  and,  therefore,  made  no 
great  hasle  away. 

We  reached  York,  however,  that  night ;  I  was  much 
disDidered  with  old  complaints.  Next  mommg  we  saw 
Ae  minster,  an  edifice  of  bfUness  aad  «legance,  eqsal  to 
the  higliest  hopes  of  architectiire.  I  remember  nothing, 
bat  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's,  that  can  be  compared  with  the 
middle  walk.  Tbe  ch^ter-honse  is  a  circular  bnfldsag, 
▼ery  stately,  but,  I  think,  excelled  by  the  eh<9tM--ha9se 
of  lincoln. 

I  then  weat  to  see  the  ruins  of  the  abbey,  which  are 
almost  vanished,  and  I  reaieraber  nothing  <tf  them  dittinct. 

The  next  visit  was  to  the  gaol,  which  they  call  the  castle; 
n  fabrick  built  lately,  such  is  terrestrial  mutabflity,  oat  of 
the  materials  of  the  mined  abbey.  The  under  gaoler  was 
very  officious  to  show  his  fetters,  in  which  there  was  no 
contrivance.  The  head  gaoler  came  in,  aad  seeing  me  look, 
I  suppose,  fatigued,  offered  me  wine,  and,  when  I  went 
away,  would  not  soffer  his  servant  to  take  moaey.  The 
gaol  is  accooated  the  best  in  the  kingdom,  and  y^u  find  tbe 
gaoler  deawving  of  his  dignity. 

We  dined  at  Yorii,  and  went  on  to  North^lyrton,  a 
place  ot  which  I  know  nothing,  bat  that  it  affordoid  us  a 
lodging  on  Monday  ni^t,  and  about  two  hundred  and 
aeventy  yews  ago  gave  birth  to  Roger  Ascham. 

Next  momi^  we  changed  our  horses  at  DarlingtOB, 
where  Mr.  ComeEus  Harrison,  a  coorin-germao  of  mine, 
«M  perpetual  curate.  He  was  the  only  one  i^  my  rela- 
tions who  ever  rose  in  fortune  above  penary,  or  in  charao- 
tor  above  ne^ect. 

The  chnnh  is  built  etoswise,  with  a  fine  spire,  and 
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might  inTito  a  traTeller  to  suire;  it ;  bnt  I,  peifaapa,  wanted 
rigour,  and  thought  I  wanted  time. 

'  The  next  stage  brought  us  to  Durham,  a  place  of  which 
Mr.  Thrale  bade  me  take  particular  notice.  The  bishop's 
palace  has  the  appearance  of  an  old  feudal  castle,  built 
upon  an-eminence,  and  looking  down  upon  the  river,  upon 
which  was  formerly  thrown  a  drawbridge,  as  I  suppose,  to 
be  raised  at  night,  lest  the  Scots  should  pass  it. 

The  cathedral  has  a  massiness  and  solidity,  such  as  I 
have  seen  in  no  other  place ;  it  ratbep  awes  than  pleases, 
as  it  strikes  with  a  kind  of  gigantick  dignity,  and  aspires 
to  no  other  praise  than  that  of  rocky  solidity  and  indeter- 
minate  duration.  I  had  none  of  my  friends  resident,  and, 
therefore,  saw  but  little.     The  library  is  mean  and  scantf. 

At  Durham,  beside  all  expectation,  I  met  an  old  friend: 
Miss  Fordyce  is  married  there  to  a  physician.  .  We  met, 
I  think,  with  honest  kindness  on  both  sides.  I  thought  her 
much  decayed,  and  having  since  heard  that  the  banker  had 
mvolved  her  husband  in  his  extensive  min,  I  cannot  for- 
bear to  think,  that  I  saw  in  her  withered  features  more  im- 
pression of  sorrow  than  that  of  time^ 

"  Qua  ten  patel,  ten  ragut  Eriimya." 

He  that  wanders  about  the  world  sees  new  forms  of  ba- 
man  misery,  and  if  he  chances  to  meet  an  old  friend,  meets 
a  face  dar)Eeiiied  with  troubles. 

On  Tuesday  night  we  came  hither;  yesterday  I  took 
some  care  of  myself,  and  to-day  I  am  quite  poUte.  I  have 
been  ttdting  a  view  of  idl  that  could  be  ^own  me,  and  find 
that  all  very  near  to  nothing.  Yon  have  often  heard  me 
complmn  of  finding  myself  disappointed  by  books  of  tra- 
vels ;  I  am  afraid  travel  itself  will  end  likewise  in  disap- 
pointment. One  town,  one  country,  is  very  like  another; 
civilized  nations  have  the  same  customs,  and  barbarous 
nations  have  the  same  nature :  there  are,  indeed,  mtnate 
discriminations  both  of  places  and  manners,  which,  per- 
h^M,  are  not  wanting  of  coriouty,  but  which  « .  traveller 
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seldom  stays .  loog  enon^fh  to  iDTestigate  aod  compare. 
"Hie  doll  utterly  oeglecl  them ;  the  acote  see  a  little,  and 
supply  the  rest  with  fancy  and  conjecture. 

I  shidl  set  out  again  to-morrow ;  but  I  shall  not,  I  am 
afraid,  see  Alnwick,  for  Dr.  Percy  is  not  there.  I  hope 
to  lodge  to-morrow  night  at  Berwick,  and  the  next  at 
Edinburgh,  where  I  shall  direct  Mr.  Drummond,  book- 
seller at  Osaian's  head,  to  take  care  of  my  letters. 

I  hope  the  little  dears  are  all  well,  and  that  my  dear, 
master  and  mistress  may  go  somewhither;  bnt,  vhereyec 
yoD  go,  do  not  forget,  madam,  your  most  bumble  ser- 
Tant. 

I  am  pret^  well. 

Angnil  IS. 

Hios  far  I  had  written  at  Newcastle.  I  forgot  to  send 
it.  I  am  now  at  Edinburgh ;  and  have  been  this  day  rati' 
ning  about.     I  run  pretty  well. 

XVII.— To  Mrb.  Thralb. 

Edinburgh,  Anguit  17,  1773. 
Dear  Madam,— Od  the  13th,  I  left  Newcastle,  and,  in 
the  afiernooD,  came  to  Alnwick,  where  we  were  treated 
with  great  civility  by  the  duke :  I  went  through  the  apart-, 
ments,  walked  oa  the  wall,  and  climbed  the  towers.  That 
night  we  lay  at  Belford,  and,  on  the  next  night,  came  to 

-Edinbui^h.  On  Sunday  (15th)  I  went  to  the- English 
chapel.  After  dinner,  Dr.  Robertson  came  in,  and  pro- 
mised to  show  me  the -place.  On  Monday  I  saw  their 
publick  buildings ;  the  cathedral,  which  I  told  Robertson 
I  wished  to  see,  because  it  had  once  been  a  church ;  the 
courts  of  justice,  the  parliament-house,  the  advocates' 
library,  the  repository  of  records,  the  college,  and  its  libra- 
ry, and  the  palace,  particularly  the  old  tower,  where  the 
king  of  Scotland  seized  David  RizKto  in  the  queen's  pre- 
senise.     Host  of  their  bnildtDgs  are  very  mean ;  and  the 

'whole  town  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  old  part  of 
Birmingham. 
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Boevell  hu  very  handsome  ttnd  apacionB  rooou,  leVel 
uritfa  th&  groond,  od  one  side  of  the  house,  and,  on  die 
other,  four  stories  h^fa. 

A.t  dinaer,  on  Monday,  were  the  dutchess  of  Douglas,  an 
old  lady,  irbo  talks  broad  Scotch  with  a  paralytiok  roice, 
and  is  soarcely  nnderstobd  by  hOT  own  eonntryinen ;  the 
h>rd  chief  baron,  sir  Adolpbns  Onghton,  and  many  more. 
At  supper  there  was  such  a  conflux  of  company,  ihat  X 
could  scarcely  support  the  tumult.  I  have  nerer  been 
well  in  the  whole  joorney,  and  am  very  easily  diaoi^ 
dered. 

Hiis  morning  I  saw,  at  breakfast.  Dr.  Blacklock,  the 
blind  poet,  who  does  not  remember  to  have  seen  light, 
and  is  read  to,  by  a  poor  scholar,  in  Latin,  Greek,  and 
French.  He  was,  or^:iDally,  a  poor  scholar  himself.  I 
looked  08  him  with  reverence.  To.morrow  our  journey 
begins ;  I  know  not  when  I  shall  write  again.  I  am  but 
pooriy.     I  am,  &c. 


XVIII.— To  Mrs.  Thrale. 

Bamff.AnpHtacnn. 

Dear  Madam, — It  has  so  hi^pened,  that,  though  I 
am  perpetually  thinking  on  yon,  I  could  seldom  find  op- 
portunity to  write ;  I  have,  in  fourteen  days,  sent  only  <ne 
letter ;  you  must  consider  the  fatigues  of  travel,  and  the 
difficulties  encountered  in  a  strai^  oonctry. 

August  18th.  Ipassed,  with  Boswell,  the  frith  of  Forth, 
and  began  our  journey ;  in  the  passage  we  observed  an 
island,  wUch  I  persuaded  my  companioos  to  survey.  W« 
found  it  a  rock  somewhat  troublesome  to  climb,  about  m 
mile  long,  and  half  a  mile  broad ;  in  the  middle  were  the 
ruins  of  an  old  fort,  which  had,  on  one  of  the  stones, — 
"  Maria  Re.  Id64."  It  had  been  only  a  biockhoose,  one 
story  high.  I  measured  two  apartments,  of  which  the  walia 
were  entire,  Bnd  found  them  twenty-«even  feet  long,  and 
twenty-three  broad.  The  rock  had  some  grass  and  many 
tUstles ;  both  cows  and  sheep  were  grazing.   There  was  a 
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vpring^  of  water.  The  owae  is  Inch^eith.  Look  on  your 
maps.  This  visit  too^  oboat  an  hour.  We  pleased  oor- 
selves  with  beiog  in  a  coantry  all  our  own,  and  then  went 
back  to  the  boat,  and  landed  at  Kinghorn,  a  mean  town  ^ 
and,  travelling  throngh  Kirk^die,  a  very  long  town,  meanly 
built,  and  Cowpar,  which  I  could  not  see,  because  it  was 
night,  we  came  late  to  St.  Andrew's,  the  most  ancient  of 
the  Scotch  naiversities,  and  once  the  see  of  the  primate 
of  Scotland.  The  inn  was  full;  but  lodgii^  were  pro- 
vided for  us  at  the  house  of  the  professor  of  rhetorick, 
a  man  of  elegant  manners,  who  showed  us,  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  poor  remains  of  a  stately  cathedral,  demolished 
in  Knox's  reformation,  and  now  only  tobe  imagined,  by 
tracing  its  foundation,  and  contemplating  the  little  ruins 
that  are  left.  Here  was  once  a  religions  house.  Two 
of  the  vaults  or  cellars  of  the  sub-prior  are  even  yet  entire. 
In  one  of  them  Uves  an  old  woman,  who  claims  an  here- 
ditary residence  in  it,  boasting  that  her  husband  was  the 
sixth  tenant  of  this  gloomy  mansion,  in  a  lineal  descent, 
and  claims,  by  her  marriage  with  this  lord  of  the  cavern, 
an  alliance  with  the  Bruces.  Mr.  Boswell  staid  awhile  to 
interrogate  her,  because  he  understood  her  language  ;  she 
told  bim,  that  she  and  her  cat  lived  together ;  that  she  had 
two  sons  somewhere,  who  might,  perhaps,  be  dead  ;  that, 
when  there  were  quality  in  the  town,  notice  was  taken  of 
her,  and  that  now  she  was  neglected,  but  did  not  trouble 
them.  Her  habitation  contained  all  that  she  had ;  her  turf, 
for  fire,  was  laid  in  one  place,  and  her  balls  of  coal-dust 
in  another,  but  her  bed  seemed  to  be  clean.  Boswell 
asked  her,  if  she  never  heard  any  noises ;  bnt  she  could 
tell  him  of  nothing  supernatural,  though  she  often  wan- 
dered in  the  uight  among  the  graves  and  ruins ;  only  she 
had,  sometimes,  notice,  by  dreams,  of  the  death  of  her  re- 
lations. We  then  viewed  the  remains  of  a  castle,  on  the 
margin  of  the  sea,  in  which  the  archbishops  resided,  and 
in  which  cardinal  Beatoun  was  killed.  i 

The  professors,  who  happened  to  be  residRnl  in  the  va- 
cation, made  a  publick  dinner,  and  treated  us  very  kindly 
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and  reapectAilly.  They  slioved  as  their  eoUe^es,  Id  one 
of  which  there  is  a  library  that,  for  Inminoasneu  and  ele- 
gance, may  vie,  at  least,  with  the  new  edifice  at  Streatham. 
Bat  learning  seems  not  to  prosper  among  them;  one  of 
their  colleges  has  been  lately  alienated,  and  one  of  their 
shurches  lately  deserted.  An  experiment  was  made  of 
planting  a  shrubbery  in  the  church,  but  it  did  not  thrive. 

Why  the  place  should  thus  fall  to  decay,  I  know  not; 
for  education,  such  as  is  here  to  be  had,, is  sufficiently 
cheap.  The  term,  or,  as  they  call  it,  their  session,  lasts 
seven  months  in  the  year,  which  the  students  of  the  high- 
est rank  and  greatest  expense,  may  pass  here  for  twenty 
pounds,  in  which  are  included  board,  lodging,  books,  and 
the  continual  instruction  of  three  professors. 

aotb.  We  left  St.  Andrew's,  well  satisfied  with  oar  re- 
ception, and,  crossing  the  frith  of  Tay,  came  to  Dundee^ 
a  dirty,  despicable  town.  We  passed,  afterwards,  through 
Aberbrothick,  famous  once  for  an  abbey,  of  which  there 
are  only  a  few  fragments  left ;  but  those  fragmenta  testify 
that  the  fabrick  was  once  of  great  extent,  and  of  stupen- 
dous magniGcence.  Two  of  the  towers  are  yet  standing, 
though  shattered ;  into  one  of  them  Boswell  climbed^ 
hut  found  the  stairs  broken :  the  way  into  the  other  we 
did  not  see,  and  had  not  time  to  search ;  I  believe  it  might 
be  ascended,  but  the  top,  I  think,  is  open. 

We  lay  at  Montrose,  a  neat  place,  with  a  spacioua  area 
for  the  market,  and  an  elegant  to«n4iouse. 

Slst.  We  travelled  towards  Aberdeen,  another  nniver- 
uty,  and,  in  the  way,  dined  at  lord  Monboddo's,  the  Scotch 
jndge,  who  has  hitely  written  a  strange  book  aboat  the 
origin  of  language,  in  which  he  traces  monkeys  up  to  men, 
and  says  that,  in  some  countries,  the  human  species  have 
tails  like  other  beasts.  He  inquired  for  these  long-tailed 
men  of  Banks,  and  was  not  well  pleased,  that  they  had  not 
been  found  in  all  his  peregrination.  He  talked  nothing 
of  this  to  me,  and  I  hope  we  parted  friends ;  for  we  agreed 
pretty  well,  only  we  disputed  in  adjusting  the  claims  of 
merit  between  a  shopkeeper  of  London,  and  a  savage  of 
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tbe  American  wildemegses.  Our  opiDions  were,  I  thiak, 
maintained,  on  both  sides,  without  fall  conviction:  Hon- 
boddo  declared  baldly  for  the  savaf^e ;  and  I,  perhaps,  for 
that  reason,  sided  with  the  citizen. 

.    We  came  late  to  Aberdeen,  where  I  found  my  dear  . 
mistress's  Jetter,  and  learned  that  all  our  little  people  were 
bappily  recovered  of  the  measles.     Every  part  of  your 
letter  was  pleasing. 

There  are  two  cities  of  the  name  of  Aberdeen ;  the  old 
town,  built  aboat  a  mile  inland,  once  the  see  of  a  bishop, 
which  coatains  the  king's  college,  and  the  remains  of  the 
cathedral ;  and  the  new  town,  which  stands,  for  the  sake 
of  trade,  upon  a  frith  or  arm  of  the  sea,  so  that  ships  rest 
against  the  quay. 

..  The  two  cities  have  their  separate  magistrates ;  and  the 
two  oolleges  are,  in  effect,  two  universities,  which  confer 
degrees  independently  of  each  other. 

New  Aberdeen  is  a  large  town,  built  almost  wholly  of 
that  granite. which  is  used  for  the  new  pavement  in  Lon- 
don, which,  hard  as  it  is,  they  square  with  very  little  diffi- 
cnlQ'.  Here  I  first  saw  the  women  in  plaids.  The  plaid 
makes,  at  once,  a  hood  and  cloak,  withont  cutting  or 
sewing,  merely  by  the  manner  of  drawing  the  opposite 
aides  over  the  shoulders.  The  maids,  at  the  inns,  run  over 
the  house  barefoot ;  and  children,  not  dressed  in  rags,  go 
without  shoes  or  stockings.  Shoes  are,  indeed,  not  yet  iu 
universal  use ;  they  came  late  into  this  country.  One  of 
the  professors  told  ns,  as  we  were  mentioning  a  fort,  bnilt 
by  Cromwell,  that  the  country  owed  much  of  its  present  - 
industry  to  CromweU's  soldiers.  They  taught  us,  said  he, 
to  raise  cabbage,  and  m^e  shoes.  How  they  lived  with- 
out shoes  may  yet  be  seen ;  but,  in  the  passage  through 
villages,  it  seems  to  him,  that  surveys  their  gardens,  tlut 
when  they  had  not  cabbage,  they  had  nothing. 

Education  i4.here  of  the  same  price  as  at  St.  Andrew's, 
only  the  session  is  but  from  the  1st  of  November  to  the 
Ist  of  April.  The  academical  buildings  seem  rather  to 
advance  than  decline.     They  showed  their  libraries,  which 
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were  cot  very  splendid,  bat  some  mtnuci^ta  were  h  exr 
quisitdj  penned,  that  I  wuhed  my  dear  miitreu  to  have 
■eea  them.  I  had  an  unexpected  pleasure,  by  finding  aa 
old  acquaintance,  now  professor  of  phydck,  in  the  king's 
college;  ve  irere,  on  both  sides,  glad  of  the  interview, 
having  not  seen,  nor,  perhaps,  thought  on  one  another, 
for  muiy  years ;  hut  Ve  had  no  emulation,  nor  had  either 
of  OB  risen  to  the  other's  envy,  and  our  old  kindness  was 
easily  renewed.  I  hope  we  shall  never  try  the  effect  of 
so  long  an  absence,  and  that  I  shall  always  be,  madam, 
your,  &c. 

XIX.— To  Mrs.Thrale. 

InrenMH,  Avguit  28, 1T7X 
Dear  Madam, — August  S3rd,  I  had  the  honoor  of  at- 
teudiag  the  lord  provost  of  Aberdeen,  and  was  presented 
with  the  freedom  of  the  city,  not  in  a  gold  box,  but  in  good 
Latin.  Let  me  pay  Scotland  one  just  praise  !  there  was 
no  officer  gaping  for  a  fee ;  this  could  have  been  said  of 
DO  ci^  on  the  English  side  of  the  Tweed.  I  wore  my 
patent  of  freedom,  pro  more,  in  my  bat,  from  the  new  town 
to  the  old,  about  a  mile.  I  then  dined  with  my  friend,  the 
professor  of  phydck,  at  his  house,  and  saw  the  king's  col- 
lege. Boswell  was  very  angry,  that  the  Aberdeen  profea- 
soFB  would  not  talk.  When  I  was  at  the  English  church. 
In  Aberdeen,  I  happened  to  be  espied  by  lady  Di.  Hiddle- 
ton,  whom  I  had  sometime  seen  in  Loudon ;  she  told  what 
she  had  seen  to  Mr,  Boyd,  lord  EttoI's  brothw,  who  wrote 
us  an  invitation  to  lord  Errol's  bouse,  called  Slane's  castle. 
We  went  thither  on  the  next  day,  (24tb  of  August,)  and 
found  a  bouse,  not  old,  except  but  one  tower,  built  on 
the  margin  of  the  sea,  upon  a  rock,  scarce  accessible  from 
the  sea;  at  one  corner,  a  tower  makes  a  perpendicular 
cotttinnation  of  the  lateral  surface  <^  the  rock,  so  diat  it  is 
impmoticable  to  walk  round ;  thd  house  inclosed  a  square 
court,  and  on  all  sides  within  the  court  is  a  piazza,  or 
gallery,  two  stories  high.  We  came  in,  aa  we  were  in- 
vited to  diiuier,  and,  after  dinner,  offered  to  go ;  but  lady 
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Vnei  feat  ns  word  bj  Mr.  BojA,  ^rt  if  we  went  bafon 
lord  Errol  came  konte,  we  naat  never  be  foi^ven,  and  - 
ordered  oat  the  coacb  to  sbow  (u  two  ciiriodtie§.  We 
were  first  eondocted,  by  tit.  Boyd,  to  DimbBys,  or  the 
yellow  rock.  Daabays  is  a  rock.,  coBsistingf  of  two  protu- 
berances, each,  peibaps,  one  hundred  yards  rooad,  joined 
together  by  a  narrow  oeck,  and  separated  from  the  land 
by  a  very  narrow  ohannel  or  gnlly.  These  rocks  are  thQ 
kmnts  cmT  seafowl,  whose  clang,  tbongh  this  is  not  their 
■easoB,  we  heard  at  a  distance.  The  eggs  and  the  young 
Me  gathered  herei  in  great  namben,  at  the  timie  of  breed- 
ing. Here  is  a  bird  here,  called  a  coot,  which,  though 
Bot  nkuoh  bigger  than  a  dook,  lays  a  larger  egg  than  a 
goose.  We  went  then  to  see  the  Boiler,  or  Booilloir,  ot 
Biichan :  Bnchan  is  the  name  of  the  district,  and  the  BuUer 
is  a  small  creek,  or  gnlf,  into  which  the  sea  Sows  throngb 
an  arch  of  the  rock.  We  w^ed  round  it,  and  saw  it  black, 
•t  a  great  depth.  It  has  its  name  from  the  violent  ebulli- 
tion of  tbe-water,  when  high  winds  or  high  tides  drive  it 
ap  the  arch  into  the  ba«o.  Walking  a  little  farther,  Z 
^ied  some  boats,  and  told  my  coaq>auiona  that  we  would 
go  into  the  Bnller  and  examine  it  There  was  no  dai^er ; 
all  was  calm ;  we  went  throngfa  the  arch,  and  found  our- 
selves in  a  narrow  gulf,  surrounded  by  crag^  rocks,  of 
height  not  stupendous,  but,  to  a  mediterranean  visiter,  un- 
common. On  each  side  was  a  cave,  of  which  the  fisher- 
Bian  knew  not  the  extent,  in  which  smu^lers  hide  their 
goods,  and  sometimes  parties  of  pleasure  take  a  dinner. 
I  am,  &c. 

XX.— To  Mas.  Thrale. 

akie,  Seplcmbet  6,  1773. 
Dbarbst  Madam, — I  am  now  looking  on  the  sea,  front 
a  house  of  air  Alexander  Hacdonald,  in  the  isle  of  Skie, 
Jitde  did  I  once  think  of  seeing  Itus  region  of  obscurity, 
and  littie  did  you  once  expect  a  salutation  irom  this  veige 
<tf  European  life.    I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  going  where 
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Dobodj  'goes,  and  seeing  what  nobody  sees.  Onr  design 
is  to  visit 'aeveral  of  the  smaller  utands,  and-tben  pass  over 
to  the  south-west  of  Scotland. 

I  returned  from  the  sight  of  Bnller's  Buchan  to  lord 
Errol's,  and,  having  seen  his  library,  had,  for  a  tiftie,  only  to 
Took' upon  the  sea,  which  rolled  between  ns  and  Nwway. 
Next  morning,  August  35th,  we  continued  our  journey 
through  a  country  not  uncultivated,  bat  so  denuded  of  its' 
woods,  that,  in  all  this  journey,  I  had  not  travelled  a 
hundred  yards  between  hedges,  or  Been  five  trees  fit  for 
the  carpenter^  A  few  small  plantations  may  be  found,  but 
I  believe  scarcely  any  thirty  years  old ;  at  least,  thdy  are' 
all  posterior  to  the  union.  This  day  we  dined  with  a 
country-gentleman,  who  has  in  bis  grounds  the  remains  of 
a  Druid's  temple,  which,  when  it  is  complete,  is  nothing 
more  than  a  circle,  or  double  circle,  of  stones,  placed  at 
equal  distances,  with  a  flat  stone,  perhaps  an  altar,  at  a 
certain  point,  and  a  stone,  taller  than  the  rest,  at  the 
opposite  paint.  The  tall  stone  is  erected,  I  think,  at  the 
south.  Of  these  circles,  there  are  many  in  all  the  un- 
frequented parts  of  the  island.  The  inhabitants  oftfaese 
parts  respect  them  as  memorials  of  the  scnlptnre  of  some 
illustrious  person.  Here  I  saw  a  few  trees.  We  lay  at 
Bamff, 

August  S6th.  We  dined  at  Elgin,  where  we  saw  the 
rains  of  a  noble  cathedra) ;  the  chapter-house  is  yet  stand- 
ing. A  great  part  of  Elgin  is  built  wi^  small  piazzas  to 
the  lower  story.  We  went  on  to  Foris,  over  the  heath 
where  Macbeth  met  the  witches,  but  had  no  adventure ; 
only  in  the  way  we  saw,  for  the  first  time,  some  houses 
with  fruit-trees  about  them.  The  improvements  of  the 
Scotch  are  for  immediate  profit ;  they  do  not  yet  think  it 
quite  worth  their  while  to  plant  what  will  not  |Hx>duce 
Bomething  to  be  eaten,  or  sold,  in  a  very  little  time.  We 
rested  at  Foris^ 

A  very  great  proportion  of  the  people  are  barefoot; 
shoes  are  not  yet  considered  as  necessaries  of  life.  It  is 
still  the  custom  to  send  out  the  sons  of  gentlemen  without 
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them  into  the  streets  and  vays.  There  are  more  beggars 
than  IhaTe  ever  seen  in  England;  they  beg,  if  not  silently, 
yet  very  modestly. 

-Next  day  ve  came  to  Nairn,  a  miserable  town,  but  a 
royal  bui^h,  of  which  the  chief  annnal  magistrate  is  styled 
lord  provost.  In  the  neighboarbood  ve  saw  the  castle  of 
the  old  thane  of  Cawdor.  There  is  one  ancient  tower, 
vith  its  battlements  and  winding  stairs,  yet  remaining; 
the  rest  of  the  house  is,  though  not  modem,  of  later 
erection. 

•  On  the  38th  we  went  to  Fort  George,  which  is  accounted 
the  most  regular- fortification  in  the  island.  The  major  of 
artillery  walked  with  us  round  the  walla,  and  showed  us 
die  principles  upon  which  every  part  was  constructed,  and 
the  way  in  which  it  could  be  defended.  We  dined  with 
the  govemour,  sir  Eyre  Coote,  and  his  officers.  It  was.  a 
very  pleasant  and  instructiTe  day;  but  nothing  puts  my 
honoured -mistress  out  of  my  mind. 

At  night  we  came  to  Inverness,  the  last  considerable 
town  in  the  north,  where  we  staid  all  the  next  day,  for  it 
was  Sunday,  and  saw  the  ruins  of  what  is  called  Macbeth's 
castle.  It  never  was  a  large  house,  but  was  strongly 
situated.  From  Inverness  we  were  to  travel  on  horse- 
back. 

August  30tb.  We  set  out  with  fonr  horses.  We  had  two 
bigblanders  to  run  by  us,  who  were  active,  ofiScious,  civil, 
and  hardy.  Onr  journey  was,  for  many  miles,  along  a  milir 
tary  way,  made  upon  the  b^ks  of  Longb  Ness,  a  water 
about  eighteen  miles  long,  but  not,  I  think,  half  a  mile 
broad.  Our  horses  were  not  bad,  and  the  way  was  very 
pleasant;  the  rock,  oat  of  which  the  road  was  cut,  was 
covered  with  birch-trees,  fern,  and  beath.  The  lake  below 
was  beating  its  bank  by  a  gentle  wind,  and  the  rocks  be- 
yond the  water,  on  the  right,  stood  sometimes  horrid,  and 
wild,  and  sometimes  opened  into  a  kind  of  bay,  in  which 
there  was  a  spot  of  cultivated  ground,  yellow  with  com. 
Id  one  part  of  the  way  we  had  trees  on  both  sides,  for. 
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perhaps,  half  a  nile.     Saoh  ■  leiigUi  of  ahade,  p^hapa. 
Scotland  cannot  shov  ht  any  odier  plaoe. 

Yon  are  not  to  sappoie,  that  here  are  to  be  aay  mote 
towns  M-  inns.  We  oame  to  a  cottage,  vki«h  they  caD 
the  General's  Hnt,  whwe  we  alighted  to  dine,  and  had 
eggs  and  bacui,  and  mntton,  with  wine,  nun,  and  whukey. 
I  had  water. 

At  a  bridge  over  the  river,  which  mna  into  the  Nesa, 
the  rocks  rise  on  three  sides,  with  a  direction  almost  per^ 
peadicolar,  to  a  great  height;  they  are,  in  part,  covered 
with  trees,  and  exhibit  a  kind  of  dreadfnl  magnificence: 
— standing  like  the  barriers  of  nature,  placed  to  keep 
different  orders  of  being  in  perpetual  separation.  Near 
this  bridge  is  the  fall  of  Fiers,  a  famous  cataract,  of  which, 
by  clambering  over  the  rocks,  we  obtained  a  view.  The 
water  was  low,  and,  therefore,  we  had  only  the  pleasnxe 
of  knowing  that  raia  would  make  it,  at  once,  pleasing  and 
formidable ;  there  will  then  be  a  raigfa^  flood,  foaming 
along  a  rooky  channel,  fireqaently  obstructed  by  protnber^ 
ances,  and  exasperated  by  reverberation,  at  last  precipitated 
with  a  sudden  descent,  and  lost  in  the  depth  of  a  gloomy 
chasm. 

We  came,  somewhat  late,  to  Fort  Augustas,  where  the 
lieutenant-govemonr  met  ds  beyond  the  gates,  and  apolo- 
gized that,  at  that  hour,  he  ooald  not,  by  the  rules  of  a  garrir 
BOD,  admit  as,  otherwise  than  at  a  narrow  dom,  which  only 
one  can  enter  at  a  time.  We  were  well  entertained  and 
well  lodged,  and,  next  morning,  after  having  viewed  the 
fort,  we  punned  oar  journey. 

Our  way  now  lay  over  the  mountains,  which  are  not  to 
be  passed  by  climbing  them  directly,  but  by  traversing  j 
to  that,  as  we  went  forward,  we  saw  oar  baggage  follovring 
US  below,  in  a  direction  exactly  contrary.  There  is,  in 
these  ways,  mnoh  labour,  bat  little  danger,  and,  perhi^n, 
other  places,  of  which  very  terrifick  representations  are 
made,arenot,inthemBelves,moreformidabIe.  Theseroads 
have  all  bera  made  by  hewing  the  rook  away  with  pickaxes. 
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or  bdntin^  it  mih  guDpowder.  The  stOQes,  so  sepaiated, 
are  often  piled  loose,  as  a  vail  by  the  wayiide.  'We  saw 
an  inscription,  importing  the  year  in  which  one  of  the  reg^ 
ments  made  two  thousand  yards  of  the  road  eastward. 

After  tedions  travel  of  some  hours,  we  came  to  what,  I 
beHeve,  we  most  call  a  villa^,  a  place  where  there  were 
three  huts  built  of  turf;  at  one  of  which  we  were  to  hare 
our  dinner  and  oar  bed,  for  we  could  not  reach  any  better 
place  that  night.  This  place  is  called  Ekioch  in  Glen- 
morrisoo.  The  house,  in  which  we  lodged,  was  distinguished 
by  a  chimney,  the  rest  had  only  a  hole  for  the  smoke. 
^  Here  we  had  eggs,  and  mutton,  and  a  chicken,  and  a  sau- 
sage, and  rum.  In  the  afternoon  tea  was  made  by  a  very 
decent  girl  in  a  printed  linen :  she  engaged  me  so  much, 
that  I  made  her  a  present  of  Cocker's  arithmetick.  I  am,  &c. 


XXL— To  Mes.  Thuale. 

Skit,  Stpt.  14,1773. 

Bbareht  Madam, — ^The  poet,  which  comes  bat  once 
a  week  into  these  parts,  is  so  soon  to  go,  that  I  have  not 
time  to  go  on  where  T  left  off  in  my  last  letter.  I  have  been 
several  days  in  the  island  of  Baarsa,  and  am  now  again  in 
the  isle  of  Skie,  but  at  the  other  end  of  it. 

Skie  b  almost  equally  divided  between  the  two  great 
families  of  Hacdonald  and  Macleod,  oAer  proprietors' hav- 
ing only  small  districts.  The  two  great  lords  do  not  know, 
within  twenty  square  mites,  the  contents  of  their  own  ter- 
ritories. 

kept  op  but  ill  the  reputation  of  highland  hospita- 
lity ;  we  are  now  with  Macleod,  quite  at  the  other  end  of 
the  island,  where  there  is  a  fine  young  gentleman  and  fine 
ladies.  The  ladies  are  studying  Erse.  I  have  a  cold,  and 
Mm  miserably  deaf,  and  am  troublesome  to  lady  Macleod;  I 
force  her  to  speak  loud,  but  she  will  seldom  speak  loud 
enough. 

'   Raarsa  is  sn  island  about  fifteen  miles  long  and  two  broad, 
nnder  the  dominion  of  one  gentleman,  who  has  three  sons 
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aai  ten  daogfaters ;  the  eldest  is  the  beauty  of  this  part  cf 
the  world,  aDd  has  been  polished  at  Edinburgh :  they  sio^ 
and  dance,  and,  without  expense,  have  npon  their  tftble  most 
of  what  Bea,  air,  or  earth  can  afibrd.  I  intended  to  have 
written  about  Raarsa,  hut  the  post  will  not  wait  longer  &an 
while  I  send  my  compliments  to  my  dear  master  and  little 
mistresses.     I  am,  &c 

XXIL— To  Mrs.  Theale. 

Skie.Scpt.  31,1773. 

Dearest  Madam, — I  am  so  vexed  at  the  necessity  of 
sending  yesterday  so  short  a  letter,  that  I  purpose  to  get  a ' 
long  letter  beforehand,  by  writing  something  every  day, 
which  I  may  the  more  easily  do,  as  a  cold  makes  me  now 
too  deaf  to  take  the  usual  pleasure  in  conversation.  Lady 
Macieod  is  very  good  to  me ;  and  the  place,  at  which  we 
now  are,  is  equal,  in  strength  of  situation,  in  the  wildnesa 
of  the  adjacent  country,  and  in  the  plenty  and  elegance 
of  the  domestick  entertainment,  to  a  castle  in  Gothick 
romances.  The  sea,  with  a  little  island,  is  before  us; 
cascades  play  within  view.  Close  to  the  house  is  the 
formidable  skeleton  of  an  old  castle,  probably  Danish;  and 
the  whole  mass  of  building  stands  upon  a  protuberance 
ofrock,  inaccessible  till  of  late,  but  by  a  pair  of  stairs  on  the 
seaside,  and  secure,  in  ancient  times,  against  any  enemy 
that  was  likely  to  invade  the  kingdom  of  Skie. 

Macieod  has  offered  me  an  island  ;  if  it  were  not  too  far 
off,  I  should  hardly  refuse  it :  my  island  would  be  pleasanter 
than  Brighthelmstone,  if  you  and  my  master  could  come 
to  it ;  but  I  cannot  think  it  pleasant  to  live  quite  alone, 

"  Obliluique  meDrnm,  oUiviiceDdui  el  illii." 
That  I  should  .be  elated,  by  the  dominion  of  an  island  to 
foi^tfulness  of  my  friends  at  Streatham,  I  cannot  believe, 
and  I  hope  never  to  deserve  that  they  should  be  willing  to 
forget  me. 

It  has  happened,  that  I  have  been  often  recognised  in 
my  journey,  where  I  did  not  expect  it.     At  Aberdeen,  I 
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found  one  of  my  acquaintance  professor  of  pbysiok :  tnmii^ 
aside  to  dine  with  a  country-gentleman,  I  vaa  owned,  at 
tahle,  by  one  who  had  seen  me  at  a  philosophical  lectare : 
at  Macdonald's  I  was  claimed  by  a  oaturalist,  i^o  wanders 
about  the  islands  to  pick  np  curiosities :  and  I  had  once,  la 
Ixmdon,  attracted  tlie  notice  of  lady  Macleod.  I  will  now 
go  on  with  my  account. 

The  highland  girl  made  tea,  and  looked  and  talked  not 
inelegantly ;  her  father  was  by  no  means  an  ignorant  or  a 
weak  man ;  tbere  were  books  in  the  cottage,  among  which 
were  some  volumes  of  Prideaux's  Connexion :  this  man's 
conversation  we  were  glad  of  while  we  staid.  He  had  been 
oat,  as  they  call  it,  in  forty-five,  and  still  retained  his  old 
opinions.  He  was  going  to  America,  because  his  rent  was 
raised  beyond  what  he  thought  himself  able  to  pay. 

At  night  our  beds  were  made,  but  we  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  persuading  ourselves  to  lie  down  in  them,  though 
we  had  put  bn  our  own  sheets ;  at  last  we  ventored,  and  I 
slept  very  soimdly  in  the  vale  of  Glenmorrison,  amidst  the 
rocks  and  mountains.  Next  morning  our  landlord  liked  us 
.  so  well,  that  he  walked  some  miles  with  us  for  our  company, 
through  a  country  so  wild  and  barren,  that  the  proprietor 
does  not,  with  all  his  pressure  upon  his  tenants,  raise  more 
than  four  hundred  pounds  a  year  for  near  one  hundred 
square  miles,  or  sixty  thousand  acres.  He  let  us  know,  that 
he  had  forty  head  of  black  cattle,  a  hundred  goats,  and  a 
hundred  sheep,  upon  a  farm  that  he  remembered  let  at  five 
pounds  a  year,  but  for  which  he  now  paid  twenty.  He  told 
us  some  stories  of  their  march  into  England.  At  last,  he 
left  us,  and  we  went  forward,  winding  among  raountuns, 
sometimes  green  and  sometimes  oaked,  commonly  so  steep, 
as  not  easily  to  be  climbed  by  tbo'greateat  vigour  and  acti- 
vity :  our  way  was  often  crossed  by  little  rivulets,  and  we 
were  entertained  with  small  streams  trickling  from  the 
rocks,  which,  after  Geavy  rains,  must  be  tremendooa  tor- 
rents. 

About  noon  we  came  to  a  small  glen,  so  they  call  a  val- 
ley, which,  compared  with  other  places,  appeared  rich  and 
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fertile ;  here  our  gnides  desired  as  to  stop,  tbat  the  hoisas 
might  graze,  for  the  journey  was  very  laborions,  and  no 
more  grass  would  be  found.  We  made  no  difficulty  of 
compliance,  and  I  sat  down  to  take  notes  on  a  green  bank, 
with  a  small  stream,  running  at  my  feet,  in  the  midst  of 
savage  solitude,  with  mountains  before  me,  and,  on  either 
band,  covered  with  heath.  I  looked  around  me,  and  won- 
dered, that  I  was  not  more  affected,  but  the  miod  is  not  at 
all  times  equally  ready  to  be  put  in  motion ;  if  my  mistren, 
and  roaster,  and  Queeoey  bad  been  there,  we  sbooU 
have  produced  some  reflections  among  us,  either  poetieal 
or  philosophical ;  for  though  "  solitude  be  the  nurse  of  woe,* 
conversation  is  often  the  parent  of  remarks  and  discoveiiea. 

In  about  an  hour  we  remonuted,  and  pursued  our  joai^ 
ney.  The  lake,  by  which  we  bad  travelled  for  Bome  time, 
ended  ta  a  river,  which  we  passed  by  a  bridge,  and  came 
to  another  gleo,  with  a  collection  of  huts,  called  Auknaa* 
bealds ;  the  huts  were,  generally,  built  of  dods  of  earth,  held 
together  by  the  intertexture  of  veget^le  fil»8s,  of  whi<A 
earth  ^ere  are  great  levela  in  Scotland,  which  the;  cdl 
mosses.  Moss  in  Scotland  is.  bog  in  Ireluid,  abd  moss- 
trooper ia  bog-trotter;  there  was,  however,  one  hntbuilttrf 
loose  stones,  piled  up,  with  great  thickness,  into  a  strong, 
though  not  solid  wall.  From  this  house  we  obtamed  s<HBe 
great  pails  of  milk,  and  having  brought  bread  with  us,  we 
were  liberally  regaled.  The  inhabitants,  a  very  coarse  tiib^ 
ignorant  of  any  language  but  &se,  gathered  so  fast  about 
us,  that,  if  we  had  not  had  highlanders  with  us,  they  might 
have  caused  mwe  alarm  than  pleasure ;  they  are  called  the 
olui  of  Macrae. 

We  had  been  told,  that  nothing  gratified  the  high- 
landers  so  much  as  snuff  and  tobacco,  and  had,  accord- 
ingly, stored  ourselves  with  both  at  Fort  Augustus.  Bos- 
well  opened  his  treasure,  and  gave  .them  each  a  piece  ot 
tobacco  roll.  We  had  more  bread  than  we  could  eat  tor 
the  present,  and  were  more  liberal  dian  provident.  Bos- 
weli  cut  it  in  slices,  and  gave  (hem  an  opportunity  of  tasting 
vheaten  bread,  for  the  first  time.    I  then  got  some  half- 
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pence  fbr  a  Bhillui^,  and  made  up  the  defineDciei  of 
BosireH's  distribution,  who  had  gireo  some  mooey  among 
the  c^jildren.  W^  then  directed,  that  the  mistreis  of  tbe 
xtone-booBe  abould  be  asked,  what  \re  mast  pay  her.  She, 
who,  pei^ps.  had  never  before  sidd  any  thin^f  but  oattte, 
kaew  not,  I  believe,  well  what  to  ask,  and  ref^-ied  herself 
to  us :  we  obliged  her  to  make  some  demand,  and  one  of 
the  htghlanders  settled  the  account  with  her  at  a  shHling. 
One  of  the  men  advised  her,  with  the  canning  that  clownt 
never  eaa  be  without,  to  ask  more ;  but  she  said  that  a 
shilling  was  enough.  We  gave  her  balf-a-crown,  and  she 
offered  part  of  it  again,  lie  Macraes  vera  so  well  pleased 
with  onr  behaviour,  that  ^ey  declared  it  the  best  day  they 
had  seen,  since  the  time  of  the  old  laird  of  Haoleod,  who, 
I  suppose,  like  us,  stopped  in  their  valley,  as  be  was  ti»- 
veiling  to  Skie. 

We  were  mentioning  this  view  of  the  higUaader's  life 
at  tfacdonald's,  and  mentioning  the  Macraes,  with  some 
degree  of  pity,  vb^t  a  bi^land  Udy  informed  ng,  that  ws 
mi^t  spure  our  t^demess,  for  she  doubted  not  fant  &a 
wwian,  who  «appUed  us  with  milk,  was  ihistoess  of  thirteen 
or  fourteen  mileh  cows. 

I  cannot  forbear  to  iateirupt  ray  narrative.  Bosvi^i, 
with  some  of  Us  troublesome  kindness,  has  informed  dria 
Aimlly,  and  remJsded  Be,  that  the  18th  of  Septenriwr  is 
my  birthday.  The  return  of  my  birthday,  if  I  i«aenlber 
it,  fills  me  with  thoughts  which  it  seems  to  be  the  general 
«are  of  humanity  to  escape.  I  o^  now  look  back  upon 
threescore  and  four  yews,  in  which  little  has  been  done, 
and  little  has  been  enjoyed ;  a  life,  diversified  by  misery, 
spent  part  in  the  sluggishness  of  penury,  and  part  under 
the  violence  of  pain,  in  gloomy  discontent,  or  importunate 
distress.  But,  perhaps,  I  am  better  than  I  should  have 
been,  if  I  had  been  leas  afflicted.  With  this  I  wHl  try  ts 
be  content 

In  proportion  as  there  is  less  pleasure  is  retrospeotrre 
considerations,  the  mind  is  more  disposed  to  vandw  for- 
ward into  futurity ;  but,  at  sixty-fonr,  what  promises,  how- 
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ever  liberal,  of  iDuiginary  good  can  futiiri^  vehtare  to 
maLe  t  yet  somethiDg  vill  be  always  promised,  and  some 
promiaes  will  be  always  credited.  I  am  hoping,  and  I  am 
praying,  that  I  may  live  better  in  the  time  to  come,  whether 
long  or  short,  than  I  have  yet  lived,  and,  in  the  solace  of 
that  hope,  endeavour  to  repose.  Dear  Qneeney'H  day  is 
next :  I  hope  she,  at  sixty-foar,  will  have  less  to  regret. 

I  will  now  complain  do  more,  but  tell  my  mistress  of  my. 
travels. 

AAer  we  left  the  Macr&es,  we  travelled  on  throngh  a 
country  like  that  which  we  passed  in  the  morning.  The 
highlands  are  very  uniform,  for  there  is  little  variety  in 
universal  barrenness ;  the  rocks,  however,  are  not  all  naked, 
for  some  have  grass  on  their  sides,  and  birches  and  aiders 
on  their  tops,  and  in  the  valleys  are  often  broad  and  clear 
streams,  which  have  little  depth,  and  commonly  ran  very 
quick ;  the  channels  are  made  by  the  violence  of  the  wintry 
floods ;  the  quickness  of  the  stream  is  in  proportion  to  the 
declivity  of  the  descent,  and  the  breadth  of  dte  channel 
makes  the  water  shallow  in  a  dry  season. 

There  are  red  deer  and  roe  bucks  in  the  moaotaitis,  but 
we  found  only  goats  in  ^e  road,  and  had  very  little  enter- 
tainment, as  we  travelled,  either  for  the  eye  or  ear.  There 
are,  I  fancy,  no  singing  birds  in  the  highlands. 

Towards  night  we  came  to  a  very  formidable  hill,  called 
Rattiken,  which  we  climbed  with  more  difficulty  than  we 
had  yet  experienced,  and,  at  last,  came  to  Glanelg,  a  place 
<m  the  seaside,  opposite  to  Skie.  We  were,  by  this  time, 
weary  and  disgusted,  nor  was  our  humoar  much  mended 
by  our  inn,  which,  though  it  was  built  of  lime  and  slate, 
the  bighlander's  description  of  a  boose,  which  he  thinks 
ma^ificent,  had  neither  wine,  bread,  eggs,  nor  any  thing 
that  we  could  eat  or  drink.  When  we  were  taken  up 
stairs,  a  dirty  fellow  bounced  out  of  the  bed,  where  one  of 
us  was  to  lie.  Boswell  blustered,  hut  nothing  could  be 
got.  At  last,  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  heard 
of  our  arrival,  sent  as  rum  and  white  sugar.  Boswell  was 
now  provided  for,  in  part,  and  the  landlord  prepared  some 
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mntton  chops,  which  we  could  not  eat,  and  fcill«d  two  hens, 
of  which  Boswell  made  his  serraot  broil  a  limb ;  with  what 
effect  I  know  not.  We  had  a  lemon  and  a  piece  of  bread, 
which  supplied  me  with  my  supper.  When  the  repast 
wan  ended,  we  began  to  deliberate  upon  bed :  Mrs.  Boswell 
had  warned  ns,  that  we  shonld  catch  tometking,  and  bad 

^ven  as  sheets,  for  our  security,  for and , 

she  said,  came  back  from  Skie,  bo  scratching  themselves. 
I  thought  sheets  a  slender  defence  against  the  confederacy 
with  which  we  were  threatened,  and,  by  this  lame,  our 
highlanders  had  found  a  place,  where  they  could  get  some 
bay:  I  ordered  hay  to  be  laid  thick  upon  the  bed,  and 
slept  upon  it  in  my  great  coat :  Boswell  laid  sheets  upon 
hie  bed,  and  reposed  in  linen,  like  a  gentleman.  The  horses 
were  turned  out  to  grass,  with  a  man  to  watch  them. 
The  hill  Rattiken,  and  the  inn  at  Glanelg,  were  the  only 
things  of  which  we,  or  travellers  yet  more  delicate,  could 
find  any  pretensions  to  complain. 

Sept.  3nd.  I  rose,  'rostling  from  the  hay,  and  went  to 
tea,  which  1  forget,  whether  we  found  or  brought.  We 
saw  the  isle  of  Skie  before  ns,  darketung  the  horizon  with 
its  rocky  coast.  A  boat  was  procured,  and  we  lanched 
into  one  of  the  straits  of  the  Atlantick  ocean.     We  had  a 

passage  of  about  twelve  miles  to  the  point, where 

resided,  having  come  from  his  seat  in  the  middle  of  (he 
island,  to  a  small  house  on  the  shore,  as  we  believe,  that 
he  m^;ht,  with  less  reproach,  entertain  us  meanly.  If  he 
aspired  to  meanness,  his  retrograde  ambition  was  com- 
pletely gratified,  but  he  did  not  succeed  equally  in  escaping 
reproach.  He  had  no  cook,  nor,  I  suppose,  much  provision, 
nor  had  the  lady  the  common  decencies  of  her  tea-table ; 
we  picked  up  our  sugar  with  our  fingers.  Boswell  was 
very  angry,  and  reproached  him  with  his  improper  parsi- 
mony ;  I  did  not  much  reflect  upon  the  conduct  of  a  man  with 
whom  I  was  not  likely  to  converse  as  long  at  any  other  time. 

You  will  now  expect  that  I  should  give  you  some  ac- 
connt  of  the  isle  of  Skie,  of  which,  though  I  have  been 
twelve  days  upon  it,  I  have  little  to  say.     It  is  an  bland, 
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perliaps,  fifty  miies  long,  mt  much  indented  b;  inlets  of  tibe 
•ea,  tfatit  there  is  no  part  of  it  removed  from  tbe  water 
n>ore  than  six  miles.  Xo  part,  that  I  have  seen,  is  plain ; 
yaa  are  always  climbing  oi' descending,  and  every  step  is 
npon  rock  or  mire.  A  walk  nptHi  plonghed  ground  in 
England  is  a  danoo  upon  carpets,  compared  to  the  toil- 
some drudgery  of  wandering  in  Skie.  lliere  is  neither 
town  aw  village  in  the  island,  nor  have  I  seen  aoy  house 
but  Maoleod's,  that  is  not  much  below  your  habitation  af 
Brigbthelmstone.  In  the  mountains  there  are  stags  and 
roe  bucks,  but  no  hares,  and  few  rabbits ;  nor  have  I  seen 
any  thing  that  interested  me,  as  a  zoologist,  except  an  otter, 
t^ger  than  I  thought  an  otter  could  have  been. 

Yob  are,  perhaps,  imagining  that  I  am  withdrawing  trom 
the  gay  imd  the  busy  world,  into  regions  of  peace  and  pasto- 
ral felicity,  and  am  enjoying  tbe  relicks  of  the  golden  age ; 
that  I  am  surveying  nature's  magnificence  from  a  moan- 
tain,  or  remarking  her  minuter  beauties  on  the  flowery 
bank  of  a  winding  rivulet ;  that  I  An  invigorating  myself 
in  tbe  sunshine,  or  delighting  my  ima^nation  with  being 
hidden  from  the  inv^on  of  human  evils  and  human  pas- 
nous,  in  tbe  darkness  of  a  thicket;  that  I  am  busy  in  ga- 
thering shells  and  pebbles  oil  the  shore,  w  eontemplatiTe 
on  a  rock,  from  which  I  Ibok  upon  the  water,  and  consider 
how  many  waves  are  rolling  between  me  and  Streatham. 

The  nse  of  travelling  is  to  regulate  imagination  by  reali^, 
uid,  instead  of  thinking  how  things  may  be,  to  see  them  as 
they  are.  Here  are  monntmns  which  I  should  occe  have 
climbed ;  but  to  climb  steeps  is  now  very  laborious,  and  to 
descend  them,  dangerous;  and  I  am  now  content  with  know- 
ing, that,  by  scrambling  np  a  rock,  I  shall  only  see  other 
rocks,  and  a  wider  circuit  of  barren  desolation.  Of  streams, 
we  have  here  a  sufficient  number ;  bat  they  mnrmnr  not 
upon  pebbles,  but  upon  rooks.  Of  flowers,  if  Chloris  her- 
self were  here,  I  could  present  her  only  with  the  bloom  of 
beath.  Of  lawns  and  thickets,  he  must  read  that  would 
know  them,  for  here  is  little  sun,  and  no  diade.  On  the 
sea  I  loA  firom  my  window,  but  am  not  much  tempted  to 
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(he  Aore ;  for  sioce  I  came  to  thia  islaocl,  almost  every 
breadi  of  air  has  been  a  storm,  and,  what  is  worse,  a  storm 
with  all  its  severity,  but  without  its  magnificence,  for  the 
sea  is  here  so  broken  into  channels,  that  there  is  not  a  suf- 
ficient volome  of  water  either  for  lofty  sui^s,  m-  a  loud 
roar. 

On  Sept.  6t}),  we  left to  visit  Raarsa,  the  island 

which  I  have  already  meotioaed.  We  were  to  cross  part 
of  Skie  on  hfM'seback  ;  a  mode  of  travelliug  very  ancom- 
fwtable,  for  the  road  is  so  narrow,  where  any  road  can  be 
fonnd,  that  only  one  can  go,  and  so  craggy,  that  the  at- 
tention can  never  be  remitted ;  it  allows,  therefore,  neither 
die  gaie^  of  eoDversatioo,  nor  ^e  laxity  of  solitade ;  nor 
has  it,  in  itself,  the  amusement  of  much  variety,  as  it  affords 
only  all  the  possible  transpositions  of  bog,  rock,  and  rivulet. 
Twelve  miles,  by  computation,  make  a  reasonable  journey 
for  a  day. 

At  night  we  came  to  a  tenant's  house,  of  the  first  rank 
of  tenants,  where  we  were  entertained  better  than  at  the 
landlord's.  There  were  books,  both  English  and  Latin. 
Company  gadiered  about  us,  and  we  beard  some  talk  of 
the  second  sight,  and  some  t^k  of  the  events  of  forty- five ; 
a  year  which  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  among  the  island- 
ers. The  next  day  we  were  confined  by  a  storm.  The 
cmnpany,  I  think,  increased,  and  our  entertainment  was 
not  oBly  hospitable,  but  elegant.  At  night,  a  minister's 
sister,  in  very  &ie  brocade,  sung  Erse  songs ;  I  wished  td 
know  the  meanii^;  but  the  highlanders  are  not  much 
tned  to  seholastick  questions,  and  no  translations  could  be 
obtained. 

Next  day,  Sept.  8th,  &e  weather  allowed  us  to  depart ; 
agood  boat  was  provided  us,  and  we  went  to  Baarsa,  under 
Ae  conduct  of  Mr.  Maloolm  Macleod,  a  geotleman  who 
conducted  prince  Charles  throag4>  the  mountains  in  his 
distresses.  The  prince,  he-  says,  was  more  active  than 
himself;  they  were,  at  least,  one  night  without  any  shelter. 

The  wind  blew  enough  to  give  the  boat  a  kind  of  dancing 
agitation,  and,  in  about  three  or  fonr  hours,  we  arrived  at 
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Raarsa,  where  we  were  met  by  tbe  Iturd,  and  his  friends, 
UpoD-lhe  shore.  Raaraa,  for  sach  is  his  title,  is  master  of 
two  islands ;  upon  the  smaller  of  which,  called  Rona,  he 
has  only  flocks  and  herds.  Rona  gives  tide  to  his  eldest 
SOD.  The  money  which  he  raises  annoaily  by  rent  from 
all  his  dominions,  which  contain,  at  least,  fifty  thousand 
acres,  is  not  believed  to  exceed  two  hundred  and  fif^ 
pounds ;  but,  as  he  keeps  a  large  farm  in  his  own  hands,  he 
sells,  every  year,  great  numbers  of  cuttle,  which  add  to  his 
revenue,  and  his  table  is  furnished  from  the  farm  and  from 
the  sea,  with  very  little  expense,  except  for  those  things 
this  country  does  not  produce,  and  of  those  he  is  very 
liberal.  The  wine  circulates  vigorously  ;  and  the  tea,  cho- 
colate, and  coffee,  however  they  are  got,  are  always  at  hand. 
I  am,  &e. 

We  are  this  morning  trying  to  get  out  of  Skie. 

XXIII.— To  Mrs.  Thralb. 

Skie,  Sept.  34, 1773. 

Dbar  Madam, — I  am  still  in  Skie.  Do  yon  remem- 
ber the  song, 

"  Eveiy  itluid  i>  ■  priion, 
StroDgl;  giurdcd  bj  tlic  lu." 
We  have,  at  one  time,  no  boat,  and,  at  another,  may  have 
too  much  wind;  but,  of  our  reception  here,  we  have  no 
reason  to  complain.  We  are  now  with  oolouei  Macleod, 
in  a  more  pleasant  place  than  I  thought^  Skie  could  afford. 
Now  to  the  narrative. 

We  were  received  at  Raarsa  on  the  seaside,  and  after 
clambering,  with  some  difficulty,  over  the  rocks,  a  labour 
which  the  traveller,  wherever  he  reposes  himself  on  land, 
must,  in  these  islands,  be  contented  to  endure^  we  were 
introduced  into  the  house,  which  one  of  the  company  called 
the  court  of  Raarsa,  with  politeness,  which  not  the  court  of 
Versailles  could  have  thought  defective.  The  house  is 
not  lai^,  though  we  were  told,  in  our  passage,  that  it  had 
eleven  fine  rooms,  nor  magnificently  furnished;  but  onr 
utensils  were,  most  commonly,  silver.    We  went  up  into  a 
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ditUDgf-room,  about  as  lar^  aa  your  blue  room,  where  we 
had  something  g;iveii  us  to  eat,  and, tea  and  coffee. 

Raarsa  himself  is  a  man  of  no  inelegant  appearance,  and 
of  manners  uncommonly  refined.  Lady  Raarsa  makes  no 
very  sublime  appearance  for  a 'Sovereign,  bat  is  a  good 
housewife,  and  a  very  prudent  and  diligent  condactress  of 
her  family.  Miss  Flora  Macleod  is  a  celebrated  beauty ; 
has  been  admired  at  Edinburgh ;  dresses  her  head  very 
hig^ ;  and  has  manners  so  lady-like,  that  I  wish  her  head- 
dress was  lower.  The  rest  of  the  nine  girls  are  all  pretty; 
the  youngest  is  between  Queeuey  and  Lucy.  The  young- 
est boy,  of  four  years  old,  runs  barefoot,  and  wandered 
with  us  over  the  rocks  to  see  a  mill :  I  believe  he  would 
walk  on  that  rough  ground,  without  shoes,  ten  miles  in  a  day. 

The  laird  of  Raarsa  has  sometimes  disputed  the  cfaief- 
tainry  of  the  clan  with  Macleod  of  Skie,  but,  being  much 
inferionr  in  extent  of  possessions,  has,  I  suppose,  been 
forced  to  desist.  Raarsa,  and  its  provinces,  have  de- 
scended to  its  present  possessour,  through  a  succession  of 
fonr  hundred  years,  without  any  increase  or  diminution. 
It  was,  indeed,  lately  in  danger  of  forfeiture,  but  the  old 
hiird  joined  some  prudence  with  his  zeal,  and  when  prince 
Charlei  landed  in  Scotland,  made  over  his  estate  to  this 
sou,  the  present  laird,  and  led  one  hundred  men  of  Raarsa 
info  the  field,  with  officers  of  his  own  family.  Eighty-six 
only  came  back  after  the  last  battle.  The  prince  was  hid- 
den, in  his  distress,  two  nights  at  Raarsa,  and  the  king's 
troops  burnt  the  whole  country,  and  killed  some  of  the 
cattle. 

Yon  may  guess  at  the  opinions  that  prevail  in  this  coun- 
try; they  are,  however,  content  with  fighting  for  their  king ; 
they  do  not  drink  for  him.  We  had  no  foolish  healths.  At 
night,  unexpectedly  to  us,  who  were  strangers,  the  carpet 
was  taken  up ;  the  fiddler  of  the  family  came  up,  and  a 
very  vigorous  and  general  dance  was  begun.  As  I  t<dd 
you,  we  were  two  and  thirty  at  supper ;  there  were  full  as 
many  dancers ;  for,  though  all  who  supped  did  not  dance, 
some  danced  of  the  -young  people  who  did  not  snp.   Raarsa 
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Idmself  danced  with  hu  childreB,  and  old  HbIcoIbi,  in  Ha 
fiUibe^,  wax  as  aimble,  aa  when  he  led  Ae  prince  over  the 
moaataiiw.  When  ibey  bad  danced  tbemselres  weary,  two 
tablflB  were  spread,  and,  I  soppose,  at  least  twe&ty  dishes 
were  upoo  them.  Id  this  coantry,  stune  preparations  of 
milk  are  always  served  np  at  sapper,  aod  BMnetimes,  in  the 
place  of  tarts,  at  dinner.  The  table  was  not  coarsely 
heaped,  but,  at  once,  plentiful  and  elegant.  They  do  not 
pretend  to  make  a  loaf;  there  are  only  cakes,  oonmooly 
of  oats  or  barley,  bat  they  made  me  very  nice  cakes  of 
wheat  floar.  I  always  sat  at  the  left  hand  of  lady  Raarsa ; 
and  young  Macleod  of  Skie,  the  chieftain  of  the  clan,  sat 
oa  the  right. 

After  sapper,  a  young  lady,  who  was  visiting,  sung  Erse 
simgB,  in  which  lady  Raaraa  joined,  prettily  enough,  but  not 
gracefally ;  the  young  ladies  sustained  the  ohorus  better. 
They  are  very  little  nsed  to  be  asked  questions,  and  oot 
well  prepared  with  answers.  When  one  of  the  songs  was 
over,  I  asked  the  princess,  that  sat  next  to  me,  "  What  ia 
that  abont  T  I  question  if  she  conceived  that  I  did  not  no- 
deratand  it.  "  For  the  entertainmeot  of  the  company,"  said 
ake.  "  But,  madam,  what  is  the  meaning  of  it  V  "  It  is  a 
love  song."  This  was  all  the  intelligeaee  that  I  coald  obtain ; 
nor  have  I  been  able  to  procure  the  translation  of  a  sin^ 
line  of  Erse. 

At  twelve  it  was  bed-time.  I  had  a  chamber  to  myself, 
which,  in  eleven  rooms  to  forty  people,  was  more  than  my 
share.  How  the  company  and  the  family  were  distributed, 
is  not  easy  to  tell.  Macleod,  the  chieftain,  and  Boswell, 
and  I,  had  all  single  chambers,  on  the  first  floor.  There 
remained  eight  rooms  only,  for,  at  least,  seven  and  th^y 
lodgers.  X  suppose  they  put  up  temporary  b«ls  in  the 
dining-room,  where  they  stowed  all  the  young  ladies.  There 
was  a  room  above  attars  with  six  beds,  in  whtcb  they  pat' 
ten  men.     The  rest  in  my  next. 
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XXIV.— To  Mrs.  Thbale. 

OstaiA  b  ekie,  Sipt.  30,  ITTa. 

DbaREST  Uadau, — I  wn  still  confioed  in  Skie.  We 
wen  qoskilfol  (raTcJlers,  and  imagined  that  the  sea  wa«  an 
open  road,  which  we  eovdd  pass  at  pleasure ;  bat  we  hava 
now  {earned,  with  aome  pain,  that  we  may  ttill  wait,  for  a 
kmg  titoe,  the  caprices  of  the  equinoctial  winds,  and  sit 
reading  or  writing,  as  I  now  do,  while  the  tempest  is  roU- 
iog  the  sea,  or  roaring  in  the  monntains.  I  am  now  no 
longer  pleased  with  the  delay ;  you  can  hear  from  me  bat 
leldom,  and  I  cannot  at  all  hear  from  yon.  It  comes  into 
ny  mind,  that  some  evil  may  happen,  or  that  I  might  be  of 
me  while  I  am  away.  Bnt  these  thoughts  are  vein ;  the 
wind  i»  violent  and  adverse,  end  onr  boat  cannot  yet  come. 
I  mnst  coDteot  myself  with  writing  to  you,  and  hoping  that 
you  will  sometime  receive  my  letter.    Now  to  my  narrative. 

Sept.  9th.  Having  passed  the  ni^t  as  is  usnal,  I  rose, 
ai)d  found  the  dining-room  full  of  company ;  we  feasted 
and  talked,  and  when  the  evening  came  it  brought  musiok 
and  dancing.  Young  Macleod,  the  great  proprietor  of  Skie. 
and  head  of  his  clan,  was  very  distii^^nishable ;  a  young 
man  of  nineteen,  bred  awhile  at  St.  Andrew's,  and  after- 
wards at  Oxford,  a  pupil  of  G.  Straban.  He  is  a  yoong 
■tan  of  a  mind,  as  much  advanced  as  I  have  ever  known ; 
very  elegant  of  manaers,  and  very  gracefol  in  his  person. 
He  has  the  full  ^>irit  of  a  feudal  eUef ;  and  I  wEts  very 
ready  to  accept  bis  invitation  to  Dunvegao.  All  Raanu's 
children  are  beautiful.  The  ladies,  all,  except  the  eldest, 
are  in  the  morning  dressed  in  their  hair.  The  true  high- 
lander  never  wears  more  than  a  riband  on  her  head,  till 
gbe  is  married. 

On  tbe  third  day  Boswell  went  out,  with  old  Malcolm,  to 
see  a  ruined  castle,  which  he  found  less  entire  than  was 
promised,  but  he  saw  the  ceantiy.  I  did  not  go,  for  the 
castle  was,  perhaps,  ten  miles  <^,  and  there  is  no  riding  at 
Kaarsa,  the  whole  isUnd  being  rock  or  moantain',  from 
which  the  cattle  often  fall,  and  are  destroyed.     It  is  very 
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baireo,  and  mdntains,  as  oear  as  I  oonld  collect,  aboat 
BeveD  hundred  inhabitants,  perhaps  ten  to  a  square  mile. 
Id  these  conntries  yoo  are  not  to  soppose  that-  yon  shall 
find  villages  or  inclosures.  The  traveller  wanders  throngh 
a  naked  desert,  gratified  sometimes,  bnt  rarely,  with  the 
sight  of  cows,  and  now  and  then  finds  a  heap  of  loose  stones 
and  tnrf,  jn  a  cavity  between  rocks,  where  a  being,  born  with 
all  those  powers  which  education  expands,  and  all  those 
sensations  which  culture  refines,  is  condemned  to  shelter 
itself  from  die  wind  and  rain.  Philosopbers  there  are,  who 
try  to  make  themselves  believe,  that  this  life  is  happy; 
bat  tbey  believe  it  only  while  they  are  saying  it,  and  never 
yet  produced  conviction  in  a  single  mind ;  he  whom  want 
of  words  or  images  sunk  into  silence  still  tbooght,  as  he 
bought  before,  tiiat  privation  ofpleasnre  can  never  please, 
and  that  content  is  not  to  be  much  envied,  when  it  has  no 
other  principle  than  ignorance  of  good. 

This  gloomy  tranquillity,  which  some  may  call  fortitude,  ' 
and  others,  wisdom,  was,  I  believe,  for  a  long  time,  to  be 
very  frequently  found  in  these  dens  of  poverty ;  every  man 
was  content  to  lire  like  his  neighbours,  and,  never  wander- 
ing from  home,  saw  no  mode  of  life  preferable  to  his  own, 
except  at  the  house  of  the  laird,  or  the  iaird's  nearest  rela- 
tions, whom  he  considered  as  a  superionr  order  of  beings,  to 
whose  luxuries  or  honours  he  had  no  pretensions.  But  the 
end  of  this  reverence  and  submission  seems  now  approach- 
ing; the  higblanders  have  learned,  that  there  are  conntries 
less  bleak  and  barren  than  tbeir  own,  where,  instead  of 
working  for  the  laird,  every  man  will  till  his  own  ground,  and 
eat  the  produce  of  his  own  labour.  Great  numbers  have 
been  induced,  by  this  discovery,  to  go,  every  year,  for  some' 
time  past, .to  America.  Macdonald  and  Macleod,  of  Skie, 
have  lost  many  tenants  and  many  labourers ;  bnt  Raarsa  has 
not  yet  been  forsaken  by  a  single  inhabitant. 

Aona  is  yet  more  rocky  and  barren  than  Raarsa,  and, 
though  it  contains,  perh^s,  four  thousand  acres,  is  pos- 
sessed only  by  a  herd  of  cattle  and  the  keepers. 

I  find  myself  not  very  able  to  walk  upon  the  mountains. 
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but  one  day  I  vent  out  to  see  the  iralU,  yet  Htandiog,  of  on 
ancient  cbapel.  In  almost  every  island  the  superstitlooa 
votaries  of  the  Romish  chorch  erected  places  of  worship, 
in  which  the  drones  of  convents,  or  cathedrals,  performed 
the  holy  t^ces ;  bat,  by  the  active  zeal  of  protestant  de- 
votion, almost  all  of  them  have  sunk  into  rain.  The  chapel 
at  Bftarsa  is  now  only  considered  as  the  bnrjring-place  of 
the  family,  and,  X  suppose,  of  the  whole  island. 

We  would  now  have  gone  away,  and  left  room  for  others 
to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  this  little  court ;  but  the  wind 
detained  us  till  the  13th,  when,  though  it  was  Sunday,  we 
tbou^t  it  proper  to  snatch  the  opportunity  of  a  calm  day. 
Raarsa  accompanied  us  in  his  six-oared  boat,  which,  he 
said,  was  his  coach  and  six.  It  is,  indeed,  the  vehicle  in 
which  the  ladies  take  the  ai«  and  pay  their  visits,  bat  tbey 
have  taken  very  little  care  for  accommodatioos.  There  is 
no  way,  in  or  out  of  the  boat,  for  a  woman,  but  by  being 
carried ;  and  in  the  boat  thus  dignified  with  a  pompous 
name,  there  is  no  seat,  but  an  occasional  bundle  of  straw. 
ThtiB  we  left  Raarsa ;  the  seat  of  plenty,  civility,  and- 
'  cheerfulness. 

We  dined  at  a  publick  honse  at  Port  Re ;  so  called,  be- 
canse  one  of  the  Scottish  kii^s  landed  there,  in  a  progress 
through  the  western  isles.  Raarsa  paid  the  reckoning 
privately.  We  then  got  on  horseback,  and,  by  a  short, 
but  very  tedious  journey,  came  to  Kingsfaurgh,  at  which 
the  same  king  lodged,  after  he  landed.  Here  I  had  the 
honour  of  saluting  the  far-famed  Miss  Flora  Macdonald, 
who  conducted  the  prince,  dressed  as  her  maid,  through 
the  English  forces,  from  the  island  of  I^wes ;  and,  when 
she  came  to  Skie,  dined  with  the  English  officers,  and  left 
her  maid  below.  She  must  then  have  been  a  very  young 
lady ;  she  is  now  not  old ;  of  a  pleasing  person,  and  ele- 
gant behaviour.  She  told  me,  that  she  thought  herself 
honoured  by  my  visits  and,  I  am  sure,  that  whatever  re- 
gard she  bestowed  on  me  was  liberally  repaid.  "  If  thou 
likest  her  opinions,  thou  wilt  praise  hervirtue."  She  was 
carried  to  London,  but  dismissed  without  a  trial,  and  came 
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down  viHi  Midcolm  Macleod,  afainst  wbotn  auflScidnt  evi- 
deuce  could  oot  be  procnred.  She  and  her  htuband  are 
poor,  and  are  going  to  trj  th^  fortane  in  Americe : 

"  sic  r«njm  mjlvitor  orbis." 

At  Kingsbur^  we  were  very  liberally  feasted,  and  I 
slept  in  the  bed  in  which  the  prince  reposed  in  bit  distress ; 
the  sheets  which  he  used  were  never  pat  to  any  meaner 
ofiBces,  but  were  wrapped  up  fay  the  lady  of  the  bouse,  and 
at  last,  according  to  her  desire,  were  laid  round  her  in  her 
grave.    These  are  not  whiga. 

On  the  13tfa,  bwelling  partly  on  horseback,  wbeie  we 
could  not  row,  and  pwtly  on  foot,  where  we  coidd  not 
ride,  we  cune  to  Danvegan,  which  I  have  described  al- 
ready. Here,  ihong^  poor  |f acleod  had  bee&  left  by  hit 
grandfather  ovenHielmed  with  debts,  we  bad  another  ez- 
liibition  of  feudal  hospitality.  There  were  two  stags  in 
the  house,  and  venisoa  came  to  the  table  every  day  in  its 
wions  forms.  Macleod,  besides  hia  estate  in  Skie,  larger, 
I  suppose,  than  some  English  counties,  is  proprietor  of  nine 
inhabited  isles;  and,  of  his  istauds  uninhabited,  I  donbt  if 
he  very  exactly  knows  the  number.  I  told  him  that  be 
was  a  mighty  moouvh.  Such  dominions  fill  an  £ngliak- 
man  with  envioos  wonder ;  but,  when  he  surveys  the  aeked 
mountains,  and  treads  the  qnaking  moor,  and  wanders  over 
the  wild  regions  of  gloomy  barrenness,  his  wonder  m^ 
continue,  but  his  envy  ceases.  The  unprofitableness  of 
these  vast  domains  oan  be  coDceived  only  by  the  means  df 
positive  instances.  The  heir  of  Coi,  an  island  not  far  dis- 
tant, has  lately  told  me,  how  wealthy  he  should  be,  if  he 
conid  let  Rum,  another  of  his  islands,  for  twopence  h^- 
peony  an  acre ;  and  Macleod  has  an  estate,  which  the  snr- 
veyor  reports  to  contain  eighty  thousand  acres,  rented  at 
six  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

While  we  were  at  Dunvegan,  the  wind  was  bi^,  and 
the  rain  violent,  so  that  we  were  not  able  to  put  forth  a 
boat  to  fish  in  the  sea,  or  to  visit  the  adjacent  islands, 
which  may  be  seen  from  the  bouse ;  but  we  filled  up  th« 
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tine,  a>  ve  oould,  sometuneB  by  talk,  tometaes  hj  mH- 
iag.    I  have  never  wanted  bo^s  ia  the  Ue  of  Skis. 

We  were  invited  ooe  day  by  the  biird  And  lady  of  Mock, 
one  of  the  western  isluids,  two  miles  long,  and  three  quiu^ 
tas  of  a  mile  high.  He  has  half  hia  island  in  his  own 
cultaie,  and  opon  the  other  half  live  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dependants,  who  not  only  live  upon  the  product,  bnt  ex- 
port com  saffioieut  fcHT  the  payment  of  their  rent. 

Lady  Uaoleod  baa  a  son  and  four  daaghtera ;  they  have 
lived  long  in  England,  and  have  the  language  and  maoueis 
of  Eogtiflfa  ladies.  We  lived  with  tlmB  vwy  eauly.  The 
hospitality  of  this  remote  re^on  ia  like  that  of  the  goldet) 
age.  We  have  found  oarselves  treated,  at  every  house, 
as  if  we  caae  to  confer  a  benefit 

We  were  eight  days  at  Dunvegan,  bnt  we  took  the  first 
opportunity  which  the  weather  afforded,  after  the  first  days, 
of  going  away,  and,  on  the  31st,  went  to  Utiuish,  where 
we  were  well  entertainedi  and  wandered  a  little  after 
curiosities.  In  the  aftemooB,  an  interval  of  calm  sanshioe 
oeacted  ue  out,  to  see  a  cave  on  &e  shore,  famous  for  its 
echo.  When  we  went  into  the  boat,  one  of  our  eonpanioiis 
was  asked,  in  Erse,  by  the  boatnaen,  who  they  were,  that 
came  with  him.  He  gave  us  characters,  I  suppose,  to 
our  advantage,  and  was  asked,  in  the  spirit  of  the  tng^i- 
laads,  whether  I  ooiild  recite  a  long  series  of  ancestors. 
The  boatmen  said,  as  I  perceived  afterwards,  that  they 
heard  the  cry  of  an  English  ghost.  This,  Boswell  says,  - 
disturbed  him.  We  came  to  the  cave,  imd,  clambering 
up  the  rocks,  cune  to  an  arch,  open  at  one  end,  one  hui»- 
dred  and  eigh^  feet  long,  thirty  broad,  in  the  broadest  put, 
and  about  thirty  high.  There  was  no  echo:  snoh  is  the 
fidelity  of  report ;  but  I  saw,  what  I  had  never  seen  be- 
fore, muscles  and  whilks,  in  their  natural  state.  There  was 
another  arch  in  the  rock,  open  at  both  ends. 

September  SSrd.  We  removed  to  Talisker,  a  house  occu- 
pied by  Mr.  Macleod,  a  lieuteoent  colonel  in  the  Dutch 
service.  Talisker  has  been  long  in  the  possession  of  geatfe- 
men,   and,  therefore,  has  a  garden  well  cultivated,  end. 
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what  is  here  very  rare,  is  shaded  by  trees ;  a  place  where 
the  imagmation  is  more  amused  caimot  easily  be  found. 
The  moatttatns  about  it  are  of  great  height,  with  waterfalls 
fiucceeding  one  another  so  fast,  Uiat  as  one  ceases  to  be 
beard,  another  begins.  Between  the  mountains  there  is  a 
small  valley,  extending  to  the  sea,  which  ia  not  far  off, 
beating  upon  a  coast,  very  difficult  of  accesa. 

Two  n^ts  before  our  arrival,  two  boats  were  drivea 
upon  this  coast  by  the  tempest ;  one  of  them  bad  a  pilot 
that  knew  the  passage ;  the  second  followed,  bnt  a  third 
missed  the  tme  coarse,  and  was  driven  forward,  with  great 
danger  ofbeing  forced  into  the  vast  ocean,  but,  however, 
gained,  at  last,  some  other  island.  The  crews  crept  to 
Taltsker,  almost  lifeless  with  wet,  cold,  fatigue,  and  ter- 
ronr,  but  the  lady  took  care  of  them.  She  is  a  woman  of 
more  than  common  qualificatiom ;  having  travelled  with 
her  husband,  she  speaks  four  languages. 

You  find,  that  all  ^e  islanders,  even  in  these  recesses 
of  life,  are  not  barln^us.  One  of  the  ministers,  wbd  has 
Adhered  to  us  almost  all  the  time,  is  an  excellent  scholar. 
'We  have  now  with  us  the  young  laird  of  Col,  who  is  heir, 
perhaps,  to  two  hundred  square  miles  of  land.  He  haa 
first  studied  at  Aberdeen,  and  afterwards  gone  to  Hert- 
fordshire, to  learn  agriculture,  being  much  impressed  with 
desire  of  improvement;  he,  likewise,  has  the  notions  of  a 
chief,  and  keeps  a  piper.  At  Macleod's  the  bagpipe  al- 
ways played,  while  we  were  dining. 

Col  has  undertaken,  by  permission  of  the  waves  and 
wind,  to  carry  us  about  several  of  the  islands,  with  which 
he  ia  acquainted  enou^  to  show  us  whatever  curious  is 
given  by  nature,  or  left  by  antiquity  ;  but  we  grew  afraid 
of  deviating  from  our  way  home,  lest  we  should  be  shut 
up  for  months  upon  some  little  protuberance  of  rock,  that 
just  appears  above  the  sea,  and,  perhaps,  is  scarcely  marked 
upon  a  map. 

You  remember  the  doge  of  Genoa,  who  being  asked, 
what  stn^ck  him  most  at  the  French  court,  answered, 
"myself."     I  cannot  think  many  things  here  more  likely 
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to  affect  the  fancy,  than  to  see  Johnion  ending  his  sixty- 
fourth  year  in  the  wilderness  of  tbe  Hebrides.  But  now 
I  am  here,  it  will  gratify  me  very  little  to  return  without 
seeing,  or  doing  my  best  to  see,  what  those  places  aBbrd. 
I  have  a  desire  to  instmct  myself  in  the  whole  system  of 
pastoral  life,  but  I  know  not  whether  I  shall  be  able  to 
perfect  the  idea.  However,  I  have  many  pictures  in  my 
mind,  which  I  could  not  have  had  without  this  jouroey, 
and  should  have  passed  it  with  great  pJeasnre,  had  yea, 
and  master,  and  Qneeney,  been  in  the  party.  We  should 
hare  excited  tbe  attention,  and  enlarged  ihe  observation 
of  each  other,  and  obtained  many  pleanng  topicks  of 
future  conversation.  As  it  is,  I  travel  with  my  mind  too 
much  at  home,  and,  perhaps,  miss  many  things  worthy  of 
observatioD,  or  pass  them  with  transient  notice ;  so  that 
the  images,  for  want  of  that  reimpressioo  which  discussion 
and  comparison  produce,  easily  fade  away ;  but  I  keep  a 
book  of  remarks,  and  BosweJl  writes  a  regular  journal  of 
oar  travels,  which,  I  think,  contains  as  much  of  what  I  say 
and  do,  aa  of  all  other  occurrences  together ;  "  for  soch  a 
&itbfal  chronicler  as  Griffith." 

I  hope,  dearest  madam,  you  are  equally  careful  to  re- 
posit  proper  memorials  of  all  that  happens  to  you  and  your 
family,  and  then,  when  we  meet,  we  shall  tell  our  stories. 
I  wish  yon  had  gone  this  summer,  in  your  usual  splendour, 
to  Brighthelmstone. 

Hr.  Thrale  probably  wonders,  how  I  live  all  this  time 
without  sending  to  him  for  mouey.  Travelling  in  Scotland 
is  dear  enough,  dearer,  in  proportioti  to  what  the  country 
affinrds,  than  in  England,  but  residence  in  the  isles  is  un- 
expensive.  Company  is,  I  think,  considered  as  a  supply 
of  pleasure,  and  a  relief  of  tiiat  tediousness  of  life  which 
is  felt  in  every  place,  elegant  «r  rude.  Of  wine  and  punch 
they  are  very  liberal,  for  they  get  them  cheap;  but  as 
there  is  no  cusrtom-house  on  the  island,  they  can  hardly  be 
considered  as  smugglers.  Their,  punch  is  made  without 
lemons,  or  any  subatitnte. 

"nwir  taUea  are  very  plentiful ;  but  a  very  nice  man 
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Tonld  sot  be  pampered.  As  they  have  no  meat  bat  as 
they  kill  it,  they  are  obliged  to  live,  while  it  lasts,  apon  the 
same  flesh.  They  kill  a  sheep,  and  get  mattoa  boiled  and 
roast  OD  the  table  together.  They  have  fish,  both  of  the 
sea  and  of  the  brooks ;  bat  they  can  hardly  conceive  that 
it  requires  any  saace.  To  saoce,  in  general,  they  are  stran- 
gers :  now  and  then  butter  is  melted,  bat  I  dare  not  always 
take,  lest  I  shoald  oSend  by  disliking  it.  Barley  broth  is 
a  constant  di^,  and  is  made  well  in  every  bonse.  A  stran- 
ger, if  he  is  prudent,  will  secure  his  share,  for  it  is  not  cer- 
tain that  be  will  be  able  to  eat  any  thing  else. 

Their  meat,  being  often  newly  killed,  is  very  tong^,  and, 
as  nothing  is  sufficiently  subdued  by  the  fire,  is  not  easily 
to  be  eaten.  Carving  is  here  a  very  laborious  employ- 
ment, for  the  knives  are  never  vbetted.  Table  knives  are 
not  of  long  subsistence  in  the  highlands:  every  man, 
while  arms  were  a  regular  part  of  dress,  had  his  knife  and 
fork  ^pendant  to  his  dirk.  Knives  they  now  lay  upon 
the  table,  bat  the  handles  are  apt  to  show  that  they  have 
been  in  other  hands,  and  the  blades  have  neither  brigbt- 
ness  nor  edge. 

Of  silver,  there  is  no  want,  and  it  will  last  long,  for  it  is 
never  cleaned.  They  are  a  nation  jast  rising  from  bai4>a- 
rity :  long  contented  with  necessaries,  now  somewhat  stu- 
dious of  convetiience,  but  not  yet  aiiived  at  delicate  dia- 
criminadons.  Their  linen  is,  however,  both  clean  and  fine. 
Bread,  such  as  we  mean  by  that  name,  I  have  never  seen 
'  in  the  isle  of  Skie.  They  have  ovens,  for  they  bake  their 
pies;  but  diey  never  ferment  their  meal,  nor  mould  a  loaf. 
Cakes  of  oats  and  barley  are  brought  to  the  table,  but  I 
believe  wheat  is  reserved  for  strangers.  They  are  .com- 
monly too  hard  for  me,  and,  therefore,  I  take  potatoes  to 
my  meat,  and  am  sore  to  find  them  on  almost  every  table. 

They  retain  so  much  of  the  pastoral  life,  that  some  pre- 
paration of  milk  is  commonly  one  of  the  dishes,  both  at 
dinner  and  supper.  Tea  is  always  drunk  at  the  usnal 
times;  but,  in  the  morning,  the  table  is  polluted  with  a 
plate  of  slices  of  strong  cheese.     This  is  peculiar  to  the 
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higUanda;  at  Ediobnrgfa  there  are  always  honey  and 
sveetmeats  on  the  momin^f  tea-table. 

Strong  liquors  they  seem  to  love.  Every  man,  perhaps, 
woman,  begins  the  day  with  a  dram;  and  the  pnnoh  is 
made  both  at  dinner  and  supper. 

They  have  neidier  wood  nor  coal  for  fne),  bat  btum  peat 
or  tnrf  in  their  chimneys.  It  is  dug  out  of  the  moors  or 
mosses,  and  makes  a  strong  and  lasting  fire,  not  always  very 
sweet,  and  somewhat  iqit  to  amolce  the  pot. 

Tbe  booses  of  inferionr  gentlemen  are  very  small,  and 
every  room  serves  many  purposes.  In  the  bed-rooms, 
peritapt,  are  laid  up  stores  of  different  kinds ;  and  the 
parlour  of  tite  day  is  a  bed-room  at  nigbt.  In  the  room 
which  I  inhabited  last,  aboat  fourteen  feet  square,  there 
were  three  chests  of  drawers,  a  long  chest  for  larger 
clothes,  two  closet-cupboards,  and  the  bed.  Their  rooms 
are  commonly  dirty,  of  which  they  seem  to  have  little  sen- 
sibility, and  if  they  had  more,  clean  floors  would  be  diffi- 
cultly kept,  where  the  first  step  from  the  door  is  into  the 
dirt.  They  are  very  much  inclined  to  carpets,  and  seldom 
fail  to  lay  down  something  under  their  feel,  better  or 
wone,  as  they  happen  to  be  famished. 

The  highland  dress,  being  forbidden  by  law,  is  very 
little  used;  sometimes  it  may  be  seen,  but  the  Engl i ah 
traveler  is  struck  with  nothing  so  much  as  the  naditi  dea 
jiieds  of  the  common  people. 

Skie  is  the  greatest  island,  or  the  greatest  bat  one, 
among  tbe  Hebrides.  Of  the  soil,  I  have  already  given 
some  account:  it  is  generally  barren,  but  some  spots  are 
not  wholly  unfruitful.  The  gardens  have  apples  and 
pean,  cherries,  strawberries,  raspberries,  currants,  and 
gooseberries,  bat  all  the  fruit,  that  I  have  seen,  is  small, 
"niey  attempt  to  sow  nothing  but  oats  and  barley.  Oats 
constitute  the  bread-corn  of  the  place.  Their  harvest  is 
about  the  be^nning  of  October;  and,  being  so  late,  is  very 
much  sabject  to  disappointments  from  the  rains  that  foUow 
the  equinox.  This  year  has  been  particularly  disastroas. 
'nteir  rainy  season  lasts  from  autumn  to  spiing.    Tbey 
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havf  seldom  very  hard  frosts ;  uor  was  it  eyer  knovn  that 
a  lake  was  covered  with  ice  strong  enough  to  bear  a 
skater.  The  sea  tonnd  them  is  always  open.  The  snow 
falls,  but  soon  melto;  only  in  1771,  they  bad  a  oold  spring, 
in  which  the  island  was  so  long  covered  with  it,  that  many 
beasts,  both  wild  and  domestick,  perished,  and  the  whole 
coantry  was  reduced  to  distress,  from  which  I  know  not 
if  it  is  even  yet  recovered. 

The  animals  here  are  not  remarkably  small;  perhaps 
they  recmit  tiieir  breed  from  the  mainland.  The  cows 
are  sometimes  withoat  horns.  The  homed  and  nnhomed 
cattle  are  not  aCtidental  variations,  but  different  species : 
Aey  will,  however,  breed  together. 

October  3rd.  The  wind  is  now  changed,  and  if  we  snatch 
the  moment  of  opportunity,  an  escape  from  this  island  is 
become  practicable;  I  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  my 
reception,  yet  I  long  to  be  again  at  home. 

Yoji  and  my  master  may,  perhaps,  expect,  after  this 
description  of  Skie,  some  account  of  myself.  My  eye  is, 
I  am  afraid,  not  fully  recovered ;  my  ears  are  not  mended ; 
my  nerves  seem  to  grow  weaker,  and  I  have  been  other- 
wise not  OS  well  as  ,1  sometimes  am,  but  think  myself, 
lately,  better.  This  climate,  perhaps,  is  not  within  mj 
degree  of  healthy  latitude. 

Thus  I  have  given  my  most  honoured  mistress  the  stoiy 
of  me  and  my  little  ramble.  We  are  now  going  to  some 
other  isle,  to  what  we  know  not;  the  wind  will  tell  ns. 
I  am.  Sec. 


XXV.— To  Mrs.  Thralb. 

Mull,  OcL  15. 1773. 
Dbar  Madam, — ^nough  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Thrale, 
yet  having  a  little  more  time  than  was  promised  me,  I 
would  not  suffer  the  messenger  to  go  without  some  tokea 
of  my  duty  to  my  mistress,  who,  I  suppose,  expects  the 
usual  tribute  of  inteUigence,  a  tribute  which  lam  not  very 
able  to  pay. 


L 
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October  3n).  After  haring  beeo  detained,  by  Btorms, 
many  days  in  Skie,  we  left  it,  as  ire  thoaght,  with  a  fair 
wind;  bat  a  violeot  ^st,  which  Bos.  had  a  great  mind  to 
call  a  tempest,  forced  ns  into  Col,  an  obscnre  island ;  on 

which 

■'  nulla  cunpii 

Arbor  attiT*  recmtar  ann." 

There  is  literally  no  tree  apon  the  island,  part  of  it  is  a 
sandy  waste,  dver  which  it  would  be  really  dangerons  to 
travel  in  dry  weather,  and  with  a  high  wind.  It  seems  to 
be  little  more .  than  one  continaed  rock,  covered,  from 
space  to  space,  with  a  thin  layer  of  earth.  It  is,  however, 
according  to  the  highland  notion,  very  populous,  and  life 
is  improved  beyond  the  manners  of  Skie ;  for  the  huts  are 
collected  into  little  villages,  and  everyone  has  a  small  garden 
of  roots  and  cabbage.  The  laird  has  a  new  house  built  by 
his  uncle,  and  an  old  castle  inhabited  by  hia  ancestors. 
The  young  laird  entertained,  us  very  liberally;  he  is  heir, 
perhaps,  to  three  hundred  square  miles  of  land,  which,  at 
ten  shillings  an  acre,  would  bring  him  ninety-six  thousand 
pounds  a  year.  He  is  desirous  of  improving  the  agricuU 
ture  of  his  country ;  and,  in  imitation  of  the  czar,  travelled 
for  improvement,  and  worked,  with  his  own  hands,  upon  a 
form  in  Hertfordshire,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  your  uncle, 
sir  Thomas  Salnsbnry.  He  talks  of  doing  useful  things, 
and  has  introduced  turnips  for  winter  fodder.  He  has 
made  a  small  essay  towards  a  road. 

Col  is  but  8  barren  place.  Desoription  has  here  few 
opportunities  of  spreading  her  colours.  The  difference  of 
day  and  flight  is  the  only  vicissitude.  The  succession  of 
sunshine  to  rain,  or  of  calms  to  tempests,  we  have  not 
known;  wind  and  rain  have  been  our  only  weather. 

At  last,  after  about  nine  days,  we  hired  a  sloop ;  and 
having  lain  in  it  all  night,  with  such  accommodations  as 
these  miserable  vessels  can  afford,  were  landed  yesterday 
on  the  isle  of  Mull ;  from  which  we  expect  an  easy  pas- 
sage  into  Scotland.  I  am  siok  in  a  sh^,  but  recover  by 
lying  down. 
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Z  have  not  good  health ;  I  do  not  find  that  trKTelling 
mach  helps  me.  My  nights  are  flatulent,  though  not  in 
the  utmost  degree,  and  I  have  a  weakness  in  my  knees, 
which  makes  me  very  unable  to  walk. 

Pray,  dear  madam,  let  me  have  a  long  letter.  I  am, 
&c. 

XXVI.— To  Mrs.  Thralk. 

iDTeru;,  Oct.  24,  I7T3. 

Honoured  Mistrbsh, — My  last  letters  to  yon,  and 
my  dear  master,  were  written  from  Mull,  the  third  island 
of  the  Hebrides  in  extent.  There  is  no  post,  and  I  took 
the  opportunity  of  a  gentlmnan's  passage  to  the  mainland. 

In  Mull  we  were  confined  two  days  by  the  weather;  on 
the  third  we  got  on  horseback,  and,  after  a  journey,  diffi- 
cult and  tedious,  over  rocks  naked,  and  valleys  untracked, 
through  a  country  of  barrenness  and  solitude,  we  came, 
almost  in  the  dark,  to  the  seaside,  weary  and  dejected, 
having  met  with  nothing  but  water  falling  from  the  monii' 
tains  that  could  raise  any  image  of  delight.  Our  company 
was  the  young  laird  of  Col,  and  his  servant.  Col  made 
every  Maclean  open  his  house,  where  he  came,  and  sup- 
ply  OS  with  horses,  when  we  departed ;  but  the  faorsea  of 
this  country  are  small,  and  I  was  not  mounted  to  my 
wish. 

At  the  seaside  we  -found  the  ferryboat  departed;  if  it 
had  been  where  it  was  expected,  the  wind  was  against  na, 
and  the  bout  was  late,  nor  was  it  very  desirable  to  cross 
the  sea,  in  darkness,  with  a  small  boat.  The  captain  of  a 
sloop,  that  had  been  driven  thither  by  the  storms,  saw  oar 
distress,  and,  as  we  were  hesitating  and  deliberating,  sent 
his  boat,  which,  by  Col's  order,  transported  as  to  the  isle 
of  Ulva.  We  were  introduced  to  Mr.  Macquarry,  the 
head  of  a  small  clan,  whose  ancestors  have  reigned  in 
Ulva  beyond  memory,  but  who  has  reduced  himself,  by 
his  negligence  and  folly,  to  the  uecesnty  of  selling  this 
venerable  patrimony. 
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.  On  the  Dezt  moming  ve  paased  the  strait  to  Inch  Ken- 
neth, an  i§tancl  aboat  a  mile  in  length,  and  less  than  half 
a  mile  broad ;  in  -which  Kenneth,  a  Scottish  saint,  eata- 
bltriied  a  small  clerical  college,  of  which  the  chapel  walls 
are  still  standing.  At  this  place  I  beheld  a  scene,  which  I 
wish  you,  and  my  master,  and  Qneeney  had  partaken. 

The  only  family  on  the  island  is  that  of  sir  Allan,  the 
chief  of  the  anoient  and  numerous  clan  of  Maclean ;  the 
clau  which  claims  the  second  place,  yielding  only  to  Mac- 
donald  in  the  line  of  battle.  Sir  Allan,  a  chieftain,  a  ba- 
ronet, and  a  soldier,  inhabits,  in  this  insulated  desert,  a 
thatched  hot,  'with  no  chambers.  Young  Col,  who  owns 
him  as  hia  chief,  and  whose  cousin  was  his  lady,  had,  I 
believe,  given  him  §ome  notice  of  our  visit ;  he  received 
ng  with  the  soldier's  frankness,  and  the  gentleman's  ele- 
gance, and  introduced  us  to  his  daughters,  two  yonng ladies, 
who  have  not  wanted  education  suitable  to  their  birth,  and 
who,  in  their  cottage,  neither  forgot  their  dignity,  nor  af- 
fected to  remember  it.  Do  not  yon  wish  to  have  been 
with  OS? 

Sir  Allan's  alTairs  are  in  disorder,  by  the  fault  of  bis  an- 
cestors :  and,  while  he  forms  some  scheme  for  iretrieving 
them,  he  has, retreated  hither. 

When  our  salutations  were  over,  he  showed  us  the 
island.  We  walked,  uncovered,  into  the  chapel,  and  saw, 
in  the  reverend  ruin,  the  effects  of  precipitate  reformation. 
The  floor  is  covered  with  ancient  grave-stones,  of  which 
the  inscriptions  are  not  now  legible ;  and  without,  some  of 
the  chief  families  still  continue  the  right  of  sepulture. 
Tl^e  altar  is  not  yet  quite  demolished ;  beside  it,  on  the 
right  side,  is  a  bass-relief  of  the  virgin  with  her  child,  and 
an  angel  hovering  over  her.  On  the  other  side  still  stands 
a  hand-hell,  which,  though  it  has  no  clapper,  neither  pres- 
byterian  bigotry,  nor  bartiarian  wantonness,  has  yet  taken 
away.  The  chapel  is  thirty-eight  feet  long,  and  eighteen 
broad.  Boswell,  who  is  very  pious,  went  into  it  at  night, 
to  perform  his  devotions,  but  came  back,  in  haste,  for  fear 
of  spectres.    Near  the  chapel  is  a  fountain,  to  which  the 
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water,  remark^ly  pore,  is  conveyed  from  a  diitant  lull, 
tfaroi^h  tMpes  laid  by  the  Romiab  clergy,  which  still  per- 
form  the  ofiBce  of  conyeyaDce,  though  they  have  never 
been  repaired,  ainee  popery  was  suppressed. 

We  BOOD  after  went  in  to  dinner,  and  wanted  neither 
the  comforts  nor  the  elegancies  of  life.  There  were  several 
(tishes,  and  variety  of  liquors.  The  servants  live  in  an- 
other cottage ;  in  which,  I  suppose,  the  meat  is  dressed. 

Towards  evening,  sir  Allan  told  us,  that  Sunday  never 
passed  ovet  him,  tike  another  day.  One  of  the  ladies  read, 
and  read  very  well,  the  evening  service; — and  paradise 
was  opened  in  the  wild. 

Next  day,  18th,  we  went  and  wandered  among  the  rocks 
on  the  shore,  while  the  boat  was  busy  in  catching  oysters, 
of  which  there  is  a  great  bed.  Oysters  tie  upon  the  aaDd> 
one,  I  think,  sticking  to  another,  and  cockles  are  found  a 
few  inches  under  the  sand. 

We  then  went  in  the  boat  to  Sondiland,  a  tittle  islaiwl 
very  near.  We  found  it  a  wild  rock,  of  ahont  ten  aeres; 
part  naked,  part  covered  with  sand,  out  of  which  we  picked. 
shells ;  and  part  clothed  with  a  thin  layer  of  mould,  oo  tbe 
grass  of  which  a  few  sheep  ttre  sometimes  fed.  We  then 
came  back  and  dined.  I  passed  part  of  the  afternoon  in 
reading,  and  in  the  evening  one  of  the  ladies  played  OD 
her  harpsichord,  and  Boswell  and  Col  danced  a  reel  with 
the  other. 

On  the  19tb,  we  persuaded  sir  Allan  to  lanch  his  boat 
again,  and  go  with  us  to  Icolmkill,  where  the  first  great 
preacher  of  Christianity  to  tho  Soots  built  a  church,  and 
settled  a  monastery.  In  our  way  we  stopped  to  examine 
a  very  uncommon  cave  on  the  coast  of  Mull.  We  had 
some  difficulty  to  make  our  way  over  the  vast  masses  of 
broken  rocks  that  tie  before  the  entrance,  and  at  tbe  month 
were  embarrassed  with  stones,  which  the  sea  had  accumn- 
lated,  as  at  Brighthelmstone ;  bnt,  as  we  advanced,  we 
reached  a  6oor  of  soft  sand,  and,  as  we  left  the  light  behind 
us,  walked  along  a  very  spacious  cavity,  vaulted  over  head 
with  an  arch  almost  regular,  by  which  a  mountain  was 
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siistained,  at  least  a  very  lofty  rock.  From  this  magnifi- 
cent  cavern,  went  a  narrow  passage  to  the  ri^bt  hand, 
which  we  entered  with  a  caudle;  and  though  it  was  oh- 
stmcted  with  great  stones,  clambered  over  them  to  a 
second  expansion  of  the  cave,  in  which  there  lies  a  great 
sqaare  stone,  which  might  serve  as  a  table.  The  air  here 
was  very  warm,  bat  not  oppressive,  and  the  flame  of  the 
candle  continued  pyramidal.  The  cave  goes  onward  to  an 
unknown  extent,  bat  we  were  now  one  hundred  and  stx^ 
yards  under  ground ;  we  bad  bnt  one  candle,  and  had 
never  heard  of  any  that  went  farther  and  came  back ;  we, 
therefore,  thonght  it  prudent  to  retmn. 

Going  forward  in  our  boat,  we  came  to  a  cluster  of 
rocks,  black  and  horrid,  which  sir  Allan  cbose  for  the  place 
where  he  would  eat  his  dinner.  We  climbed  till  we  got 
•eats.    The  stores  were  opened,  and  the  repast  taken. 

We  then  entered  the  boat  again ;  the  night  came  npon 
us ;  the  wind  rose ;  the  sea  swelled ;  and  Boswell  desired 
to  be  set  on  dry  ground :  we,  however,  pursued  our  navi- 
gation, and  passed  by  several  little  islands  in  the  silent 
solemnity  of  faint  moonshine,  seeing  little,  and  hearing 
only  the  wind  and  the  water.  At  last,  we  reached  the 
island,  the  venerable  seat  of  ancient  sanctity ;  where  secret 
piety  reposed,  and  where  falling  greatness  was  reposited. 
'  The  island  has  no  house  of  entertainment,  and  we  manfally 
made  onr  bed  in  a  farmer's  bam.  The  descriptiim  I  hope 
to  give  yoa  another  time.    I  am,  &c. 


XXVII.— To  Mks.  Thhalb. 

Edinburgh,  Not.  12, 1773. 

Dearest  Madam, — ^Among  the  possibilitieB  of  evil, 
which  my  imagination  suggested  at  this  distance,  I  missed 
that  which  has  really  happened.  I  never  had  much  hope 
of  a  will  in  yonr  favour,  but  was  willing  to  believe  that  no 
will  would  have  been  made.  The  event  is  now  irrevo- 
cable ;  it  remains  only  to  bear  it.  Not  to  wish  it  had  been 
different,  ia  impossible ;  bot  as  the  wish  is  punful  without 
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use,  it  is  DOt  prudent,  perhaps,  not  lawful,  to  indulge  it. 
As  life,  and  vigour  of  mind,  aadspri^htliness  of  imagination, 
and  flexibility  of  attention,  are  given  as  for  vdoable  and 
useful  purposes,  we  must  not  think  ourselves  at  liberty  to 
squander  life,  to  enervate  intellectual  strength,  to  cloud 
our  thoughts,  or  fix  our  attention,  when,  by  all  this  expense, 
we  know  that  no  good  can  be  produced.  Be  alone  aa 
little  as  yon  can ;  when  you  are  alone,  do  not  suffer  your 
thoughts  to  dwell  on  what  you  might  have  done,  to  prevent 
this  disappointment  You,  perhaps,  could  not  have  done 
what  you  imagine,  or  might  have  done  it  without  effect. 
But  even  to  think  in  the  most  reasonable  manner,  is,  for 
the  present,  not  so  useful,  as  not  to  think.  Remit  yourself 
solemnly  into  the  hands  of  God,  and  then  turn  your  mind 
upon  the  business  and  amusements  which  lie  before  yon. 
"  AH  is  best,"  says  Chene,  "  as  it  has  been,  excepting  the 
errours  of  our  own  free  will."  Burton  concludes  his  long 
book  upon  Melancholy,  with  this  important  precept :  "  Be 
not  solitary ;  be  not  idle."  Remember  Chene's  position, 
and  observe  Burton's  precept. 

We  came  hiUier  on  the  ninth  of  this  month.  I  Imig  to 
come  ander  your  care,  but,  for  some  days,  cannot  decently 
get  away,  lliey  congratulate  our  return,  as  tf  we  had 
been  with  Phipps,  or  Banks ;  I  am  ashamed  of  their  sala- 
tatioDs. 

I  have  been  able  to  collect  veiy  little  for  Queeney's 
cabinet;  but  she  will  not  want  toys  now,  she  is  so  well 
employed.  I  wish  her  success ;  and  am  not  without  some 
thought  of  becoming  her  schoolfellow.  I  have  got  aa 
Italian  Rasselas. 

Surely  my  dear  Lucy  will  recover ;  I  wish,  I  could  do 
her  good.  I  love  her  very  much;  and  should  love  wiother 
godchild,  if  I  m^^ht  have  the  honour  of  standing  to  iie 
next  baby.    I  am,  6co. 
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XXVIII.— To  Mrs.  Thralb. 

Edinbu^h,  Not.  IS,  1773. 

Mv  DEAREST  MiSTRBSS,— This  is  the  la^t  letter  that 
I  sbaU  write ;  while  you  are  reading  it,  I  shall  be  comiog 
home. 

I  congratulate  yoq  npon  yonr  boy;  but  you  must  not 
think  that  I  will  love  him,  all  at  once,  as  well  as  I  love 
Harry ;  for  Harry,  you  know,  is  go  ratiooal.  I  shall  love 
him  by  degrees. 

Poor,  pretty,  dear  Lnoyi  Can  nothing  do  her  good? 
I  am  sorry  to  lose  her.  But.  if  she  must  be  taken  from 
ns,  let  as  resign  her,  with  confidence,  into  the  hands  of 
him  who  knows,  and  who  only  knows,  what  is  best  both 
for  as  and  her. 

Do  not  suffer  yourself  to  be  dejected.  Regolution  and 
diligence  will  supply  all  that  is  wanting,  and  all  that  is 
lost.  But  if  your  health  should  be  impured,  I  know  not 
where  to  find  a  substitute.  I  shall  have  no  mistress; 
Mr.  Thrale  will  have  no  wife ;  and  the  little  flock  will 
have  no  mother. 

T  long  to  be  home,  and  have  taken  a  place  in  the  coach 
for  Monday ;  I  hope,  therefore,  to  be  in  London  on  Fri- 
day, the  S6th,  in  the  evening.  Please  to  let  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams know.    I  am,  &c. 

XXIX.— To  THB  SAME. 

IJcliield,Jaiie33,  177S. 
Dear  Madam, — Now  I  hope  you  are  thinking:  Shall  I 
have  a  letter  to-day  from  LichBeld  ?  Something  of  a  letter 
you  will  have;  how  else  can  I  expect  that  yon  should 
write?  and  the  morning,  on  which  I  should  miss  a  letter, 
would  be  a  morning  of  naeasiness,  notwithstanding  all  that 
would  be  said  or  done  by  the  sisters  of  StowhiU,  who  do 
and  say  vliatever  good  they  can.  They  give  me  good 
words,  and  cherries,  and  strawberries.     I^y  *  *  *  *,  and 
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her  mother  and  sister,  were  visiting  there  yesterday,  and 
Lady  •  •  •  •  took  her  tea  before  her  mother. 

Mrs.  Cobb  is  to  come  to  Miss  Porter's  this  afternoon. 

Miss  A-^ comes  litUe  near  me.      Mr,  I^ngley,   of 

Ashbonme,  was  here  to-day,  in  his  way  to  Birmingham, 
and  every  body  talks  of  yon. 

The  ladies  of  the  Amicable  society  are  to  walk,  in  a 
few  days,  from  the  townhall  to  the  cathedral,  in  pro- 
cession, to  hear  a  sermon.  Tliey  walk  in  linen  gowns,  and 
each  has  a  stick,  with  an  acorn ;  but  for  the  acorn  they 
could  give  no  reason,  till  I  told  them  of  the  civick  crown. 

I  have  just  had  yonr  sweet  letter,  and  am  glad  that  yoa 
are  to  be  at  the  regatta.  Yoa  know  how  little  I  love  to 
have  you  left  ont  of  any  shining  part  of  life.  Yon  have 
every  right  to  distjaction,  and  should,  therefore,  be  distin- 
guished. Yon  will  see  a  show  with  philosophick  supe- 
riority, and,  therefore,  may  see  it  safely.  It  is  easy  to 
talk  of  sitting  at  home,  contented,  when  others  are  seeing, 
or  making  shows.  But,  not  to  have  been  where  it  u  sup- 
posed, and  seldom  supposed  falsely,  that  all  would  go  if 
they  could ;  to  be  able  to  say  nothing,  when  every  one  is 
talking ;  to  have  no  opinion,  when  every  one  Is  jadgmg ; 
to  hear  exclamations  of  rapture,  witboat  power  to  depress; 
to  listen  to  falsehoods,  without  right  to  contradict,  is,  after 
all,  a  state  of  temporary  inferiority,  in  which  the  mind  is 
rather  hardened  by  stubbornness,  than  supported  by  for- 
titude. If  the  world  be  worth  winning,  let  us  enjoy  it ; 
if  it  LB  to  be  despised,  let  us  despise  it  by  conviction. 
Bnt  the  world  is  not  to  be  despised,  but  as  it  is  compared 
with  sometlung  better.  Company  is,  in  itself,  better  than 
solitude,  and  pleasure  better  than  indolence  ;  "  £x  nihilo 
nihil  fit,"  says  the  moral,  as  well  as  the  natural,  philoso- 
pher. By  doing  nothing,  and  by  knowing  nothing,  no 
power  of  doing  good  con  be  obtained.  He  mustminglfl 
with  the  world,  that  desires  to  be  nseful.  Every  new 
scene  impresses  new  ideas,  enriches  the  imagiAatt<Hi,  sod 
enlarges  the  power  of  reason,  by  new  topicks  of  compari- 
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son.  Yoa,  that  have  seen  the  reg&ttSL,  will  have  images, 
which  we,  who  miss  it,  must  want;  and  no  intellectual 
imagea  are  without  use.  But,  when  yon  are  in  this  scene 
of  splendour  and  gaiety,  do  not  let  one  of  your  fits  of  neg- 
Ugenoe  steal  upon  yon.  "  Hoc  age,"  is  the  great  rule, 
whether  you  we  serious  or  merry ;  whether  you  are  stating 
the  expenses  of  your  family,  leaniing  acieoce,  or  daty, 
from  a  folio,  or  floaling  on  the  Thames  in  a  fancied  dress. 
Of  the  whole  entertainment,  let  me  not  hear  so  copious, 
nor  so  true  an  account,  from  any  body  as  from  you.  I  am, 
dearest  madam,  your,  6to. 


SXX.— To  Mes.  Thbale. 


Dbak  Madah, — lamsuielwriteand  write,  and  every 
letter  that  comes  from  you  charges  me  with  not  writing. 
Since  I  wrote  to  Queeney  I  have  written  twice  to  you,  on 
the  6th  and  the  9th :  be  pleased  to  let  me  know  whether 
you  have  them,  or  have  them  not.  That  of  the  6th  you 
should  regularly  have  had  on  the  8th,  yet  your  letter  of 
the  9th  seems  not  to  mention  it ;  all  this  puzzles  me. 

Poor  dear  •  *  *  *  )  He  only  grows  dull,  because  he  is 
sickly ;  age  bait  not  yet  begun  to  impair  him ;  uor  is  he 
rach  a  chameleon  as  to  take  immediately  the  colour  of  fau 
company.  When  yon  see  him  again  you  will  find  him  re- 
animated. Most  men  have  their  bright  and  their  clondy 
daya  ;  at  least  they  have  days  when  they  put  their  powers 
into  action,  and  days  when  they  suffer  them  lo  repose. 

Fonrteen  thousand  pounds  make  a  sum  sn£Gt»ent  for  the 
establishment  of  a  family,  and  which,  in  whatever  flow  of 
riches  or  confidence  of  prosperity,  deserves  to  be  very 
•eriously  considered.  I  hope  a  great  part  of  it  has  paid 
debts,  and  no  small  part  bought  land.  As  for  gravelling, 
and  walling,  and  digging,  thoogh  I  am  not  much  delighted 
with  them,  yet  something,  indeed  much,  must  he  allowed 
to  every  man's  taste.  He  that  is  growing  rich  has  a  right 
to  eDJoy  part  of  the  growth  his  own  way.    I  hope  to  range 
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in  die  walk,  and  row  upon  the  water,  and  devonr  frnit 
from  the  wall. 

Dr.  Taylor  wants  to  be  gardeaing.  He  means  to  buy  a 
piece  of  groond  in  the  nei^bonrbood,  and  sarrooad  it 
with  a  wall,  and  bnild  a  gardener's  house  npon  it,  and  hare 
fimit,  and  be  fa^py.  Much  biq>piae8s  it  will  not  bring 
him ;  but  what  can  he  do  better  ?  If  I  had  money  enougl^ 
what  would  I  do  ?  Pei^iaps,  if  you  and  master  did  not  hold 
me,  I  might  go  to  Cairo,  and  down  the  Red  sea  to  Bengal, 
and  take  a  ramble  in  India.  Would  this  be  better  than 
building  and  planting  ?  It  would  surely  give  more  variety  to 
the  eye,  and  more  amplitude  to  the  mind.  Half  fourteeo 
thousand  would  send  me  out  to  see  other  forms  of  exist- 
ence, and  bring  me  back  to  describe  them. 

I  answer  this  the  day  on  which  I  had  yours  of  the  9tb, 
that  is  on  the  11th.  Let  me  know  when  it  comes.  lam.  Sec. 

XXXI.— To  Mas.  Thralb. 

UchGeld,  Ai^ust  3, 177S. 

Madam, — I  dined  to-day  at  Stowhill,  and  am  come 
away  to  write  my  letter.  Never,  surely,  was  I  such  a 
writer  before.  Do  you  keep  my  letters  '.  I  am  not  of  your 
opinion,  that  I  shall  not  like  to  read  Ihem  hereafter ;  for 
though  there  is  in  them  not  much  history  of  mind,  or  any- 
thing else,  they  wiD,  I  hope,  always  be,  in  some  degree,  the 
records  of  a  pure,  and  blameless  Mendship,  and,  is  some 
hours  of  languor  and  sadness,  may  revive  the  memoij 
of  more  cheerful  times. 

Why  you  should  suppose  yourself  not  desirous  hereafter 
to  read  the  history  of  your  own  mind,  I  do  not  see.  Twelve 
years,  on  which  you  now  look,  as  on  a  vast  expanse  of  life, 
will,  probably,  be  passed  over  uniformly  and  smoothly,  with 
very  little  perception  of  your  progress,  and  with  very  few 
remarks  upon  the  way.  The  accumulation  of  knowledge, 
which  yon  primiae  to  yourself,  by  which  the  futore  is  to 
look  back  upon  the  present,  with  the  superiority  of  man- 
hood to  infancy,  will,  perhaps,  never  be  attempted,  or  never 
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will  be  made ;  and  yon  will  find,  aa  ndllioDs  hav«  fouod 
before  yoa,  ihat  forty-five  has  made  little  sensible  addition 
to  thirty-three. 

As  the  body,  after  a  certain  time,  ^ias  no  increase  of 
bei^t,  and  little  of  strength,  there  is,  likewise,  a  period, 
though  more  variable  by  external  causes,  when  the  mind 
commonly  attains  its  stationary  point,  and  very  little  ad- 
vances its  powers  of  reflection,  judgment,  and  ratiocina- 
tion. The  body  may  acquire  new  modes  of  motion,  or 
new  dexterities  of  mechanick  operations,  but  its  original 
strength  receives  not  improvement :  the  mind  may  be 
stored  with  new  languages,  or  new  sciences,  but  its  power 
of  thinking  remains  nearly  the  same,  and,  unless  it  attains 
new  subjects  of  meditation,  it  commonly  produces  thoughts 
of  the  same  force  and  the  same  extent,  at  very  distant  in- 
tervals of  life ;  as  the  tree,  unless  a  foreign  fruit  be  in- 
grafted, gives,  .year  after  year,  productions  of  the  same 
form,  and  the  same  flavour. 

By  intellectual  force,  or  strength  of  thought,  is  meimt  the 
degree  of  power  which  the  mind  possesses  of  surveying  the 
subject  of  meditation,  with  its  circuit  of  concomitants,  and 
its  train  of  dependence. 

Of  this  power,  which  all  observe  to  be  very  different  in 
diflerent  minds,  part  seems  the  gift  of  nature,  and  part 
the  acquisition  of  experience.  When  the  powers  of  na- 
ture have  attained  their  intended  energy,  they  can  be  no 
more  advanced.  The  sbrub  can  never  become  a  tree. 
And  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  they  are,  before 
the  middle  of  life,  in  their  full  vigour. 

Nothing  then  remains  but  practice  and  experience ;  and, 
perhaps,  why  they  do  so  little,  may  be  worth  inquiry. 

But  I  have  just  now  looked,  and  find  it  so  late,  that  I 
will  inquire  against  the  next  post  nig^t.     I  am,  &c. 
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XXXII.— To  Mrs.  Thralb. 

lichfield,  Angut  5, 1775. 

Dear  Madam,' — Instead  of  fort;  reasons  formy  retnni, 
one  is  sufficient, — that  you  wish  for  my  company.  I  pur- 
pose to  write  no  more  till  you  see  me.  The  ladies  at  Stow- 
hill  and  Greenhill  are  onanimoosly  of  opinion,  that  it  will 
be  best  to  take  a  post  chaise,  and  not  to  be  troubled  with 
the  vexations  of  a  common  carriage.  I  will  venture  to 
suppose  the  ladies  at  Streatham  to  be  of  the  same  mind. 

Yon  will  now  expect  to  be  told,  why  you  will  not  be  so 
much  wiser,  as  you  expect,  when  you  have  lived  twelve 
years  longer. 

It  is  said,  and  said  truly,  that  experience  is  the  best 
teacher;  and.it  is  supposed,  that,  as  life  is  lengthened,  ex- 
perience is  increased.  But  a  closer  inspectjon  of  human 
life  will  discover,  that  time  often  passes  without  any  inci- 
dent which  can  much  enlai^  knowledge,  or  ratify  judgment. 
When  we  are  young  we  learn  much,  because  we  are  uni- 
versally ignorant ;  we  observe  every  thing,  because  every 
thing  is  new.  But,  after  some  years,  the  occurrences  of 
daily  life  are  exhausted ;  one  day  passes  like  another,  in 
the  same  scene  of  appearances,  in  the  same  course  of 
transactions:  we  have  to  do  what  we  have  often  done, 
and  what  we  do  not  try,  because  we  do  not  wish  to  do 
much  better;  we  are  told  what  we  already  know,  and, 
therefore,  what  repetition  cannot  make  us  know  with 
greater  certainty. 

He  that  has  early  learned  much,  perhaps,  seldom  makes, 
with  regard  to  life  and  manners,  much  addition  to  his 
knowledge ;  not  only,  because,  as  more  is  known,  there  is 
less  to  learn,  but  because  a  mind,  stored  with  images  and 
principles,  turns  inwards  for  its  own  entertainment,  and  is 
employed  in  settling  those  ideas,  which  run  into  confusion, 
and  in  recollecting  those  which  are  stealing  away;  prac- 
tices by  which  wisdom  may  be  kept,  but  not  gained.  The 
merchant,  who  was  at  first  busy  in  acquiring  money,  ceases 
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to  grow  richer,  from  the  time  vhen  he  makes  it  his  busi- 
ness only  to  count  it. 

Those  who  have  families,  or  employments,  are  engiaged 
ia  bngiaess  of  little  difliculfr^,  but  of  great  importance,  re- 
qoiriog  rather  assiduity  of  practice  than  snbtilty  of  specu- 
htioo,  occupymg  the  attention  with  images  too  bnlky  for 
refinement,  and  too  obvious  for  research.  The  right  is 
already  known :  what  remains  is  only  to  follow  it.  Daily 
business  adds  no  more  to  wisdom,  than  daily  lesson  to  the 
learning  of  the  teacher.  But  of  how  few  lives  does  not 
stated  duty  claim  the  greater  part  1 

Far  the  greater  part  of  human  minds  never  endeavour, 
their  own  improvement.  Opinions,  once  received  from 
iDStniction,  or  settled  by  whatever  acddent,  are  seldcw 
recalled  to  examination ;  having  been  once  supposed  to  be 
right,  they  are  never  discovered  to  be  erroneous,  for  no 
application  is  made  of  any  thing  that  time  may  present, 
either  to  shake  or  to  confirm  them.  From  this  acqui- 
esceoce  in  preconceptions  none  are  wholly  free;  between 
fear  of  uncertain^,  and  dislike  of  labour,  every  one  reata 
while  be  might  yet  go  forward;  and  they  that  were  wise 
at  thirty-three,  are  very  little  wiser  at  forty-five. 

Of  this  speculation  yon  are,  perhaps,  tired,  and  would 
rather  hear  of  Sophy.  I  hope,  before  tiiis  comes,  that  her 
head  will  be  easier,  and  your  head  less  filled  with  fears 
and  troubles,  which  you  know  are  to  be  indulged  only  to 
prevent  evil,  not  to  increase  it. 

Your  uneasiness  about  Sophy  is,  probably,  unnecessary, 
and,  at  worst,  your  own  children  are  healthful,  and  youj 
afiiairs  prosperous.  Unmingled  good  cannot  be  expected 
but,  as  we  may  lawfully  gather  all  the  good  within  oni 
reach,  we  may  be  allowed  to  lament  after  that  which  we 
lose.  I  hope  your  losses  are  at  an  end,  and  that,  as  far  as 
the  GonditioD  of  our  present  existence  permits,  your  re- 
maining life  will  be  happy.     I  am,  8lc. 
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XXXni.— To  Mrs.  Thralb. 

lichfieU,  Hudi  36.  1776. 

DVAR  Madah, — ^This  letter  Till  not,  I  hope,  reach 
yon  many  days  before  me ;  in  a  distress  vbich  can  be  so 
little  relieved,  nothing  remains  for  a  Aiend,  but  to  come 
and  partake  it. 

Poor,  dear,  sweet  little  boy !  When  I  read  the  letter  this 
day  to  Mrs.  Aston,  she  said,  "  such  a  death  is  the  next  to 
translation."  Yet,  hovever  I  may  conrince  myself  of 
this,  the  tears  are  in  my  eyes,  and  yet  I  could  not  love 
him  as  you  loved  him,  nor  reckon  apon  him  for  a  future 
comfort,  as  you  and  his  father  reckoned  upon  him. 

He  is  ^one,  and  we  are  going!  We  could  not  have  en- 
joyed him  long,  and  shall  not  long  be  separated  from  him. 
He  has,  probably,  escaped  many  such  pangs  as  yon  are 
now  feeling. 

Nothing  remains,  but  that,  with  humble  confidence,  we 
resign  ourselves  to  almighty  goodness,  and  fall  down, 
without  irreverent  murmurs,  before  the  sovereign  distri- 
buter of  good  and  evil,  with  hope,  that  though  sorroir  en- 
dureth  for  a  night,  yet  joy  may  come  in  the  morning. 

I  have  known  you,  madam,  too  long  to  Utink  that  yoa 
want  any  arguments  for  submission  to  the  supreme  will; 
nor  can  my  consolation  have  any  effect,  bat  that  of  showing 
that  I  wish  to  comfort  yon.  What  can  be  done,  yon  must 
do  for  yourself.  £emembef  first,  that  your  child  is  happy ; 
and  then,  that  he  is  safe,  not  only  from  the  ills  of  thia 
world,  but  from  those  more  formidable  dangers  which  ex- 
tMid  their  OMSchief  to  eternity.  You  have  brought  into 
the  world  a  rational  being;  hare  seen  him  happy  during 
the  Uttle  life  that  has  been  granted  him ;  and  can  have  no 
doubt  but  that  his  happiness  is  now  permanent  and  im- 
mutable. 

When  you  have  obtained,  by  prayer,  sue)  tranquillity  as 
nature  will  admit,  force  your  attention,  as  you  oan,  upon 
your  accustomed  duties  and  accustomed  entertainments. 
Yon  can  do  no  more  for  our  dear  boy,  but  yon  must  no^ 
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therefore,  think  less  on  thoM  whom  yoar  attention  may 
make  fitter  for  the  place  to  which  he  is  ^ne.  I  am, 
dearest,  dearest  madam,  your  most  affectionate  humble 
servant. 


XXXIV.— To  Mrs.  Thralb. 

Sept.  6,  1777. 
DBAR8ST  Lady, — It  is  true,  tbati  have  loitered, and, 
what  is  worse,  loitered  with  very  little  pleasure.  The 
time  has  run  away,  as  most  time  runs,  without  account, 
without  use,  and  without  memorial.  But,  to  say  this  of  a 
few  weeks,  though  not  pleasing,  might  he  borne ;  but  what 
ought  to  be  the  regret  of  him  who,  in  a  few  days,  will  hare 
so  nearly  the  same  to  say  of  sixty-eight  years?  But  com- 
plaint is  vain. 

If  yon  have  nothing  to  say  from  the  neigbbourhood  of 
the  metropolis,  what  can  occur  to  me,  in  little  cities  and 
petty  towns  i  in  places  which  we  have  both  seen/  and  of 
which  no  description  is  wanted  l  I  have  left  patt  of  the 
oompany  with  which  you  dined  here,  to  come  and  write 
this  letter,  in  which  I  have  nothing  to  tell,  but  that  my 
ni^ts  are  very  tedions.  I  oannot  persuade  myself  to  for- 
bear tiying  soibething. 

As  you  have  now  little  to  do,  I  suppose  you  fure  pretty 
diligent  at  tlie  Thraliana;  and  a  very  curious  collection 
poatmty  will  find  it  Do  not  remit  the  practice  of  writing 
down  occurrences  as  they  arise,  of  whatever  kind,  and  be 
very  punctual  in  annexing  the  dates.  Chronology,  yo« 
know,  is  the  eye  of  history ;  and  every  man's  life  is  of  im- 
portance to  himself.  Do  not  omit  painful  casnalties,  or  on- 
pleasing  passages ;  they  make  the  variegatum  of  existence; 
EUid  tbeie  are  many  transactions,  of  which  I  will  not  pro- 
mise, with  vSnees,  "et  hsec  olim  meminisse  juvabit ;"  yM 
that  remembrance  which  is  not  pleasant,  may  be  useful. 
There  is,  however,  an  intemperate  attention  to  slight  cir- 
cumstanoes,  which  is  to  be  avoided,  lest  a  great  pari  of 
life  be  spent  in  writing  the  history  of  the  rest.   Every  day, 
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perhaps,  has  something  to  be  noted ;  but  in  a  settled  and 
nniforiD  conrae,  few  days  can  have  mdCh. 

Why  do  I  write  all  this,  which  I  had  no  thought  of  when 
I  began !  The  Thraliana  drove  it  all  into  my  head.  It 
deserves,  however,  an  hour's  reflection,  to  consider  how, 
with  the  least  loss  of  time,  the  loss  of  what  we  wish  to  re- 
tain may  be  prevented. 

Do  not  neglect  to  write  to  me,  for  when  a  post  comes 
empty,  I  am  really  disappointed. 

Boswell,  I  believe,  will  meet  me  here.  I  am,  dearest 
lady,  your,  8cc. 


XXXV.— To  Mrs.  Thrale. 

Ucbfield,Oclobei3,  1777. 

Dear  Madam, — ^This  is  the  last  time  that  I  shdl  write. 
in  this  excnrsion,  from  this  place.  To-morrow  I  shall  be, 
I  hope,  at  Birmingham ;  from  which  place  I  shall  do  my 
best  to  find  the  nearest  way  home.  I  come  home,  I  think. 
worse  than  I  went ;  and  do  not  like  the  state  of  my  healthi 
Bnt,  "  vive  hodie,"  make  the  most  of  life.  I  hope  to  get 
better,  and — sweep  the  cobwebs.  Bnt  I  have  sad  nights. 
Mrs,  Aston  has  sent  me  to  Mr.  Greene,  to  be  cured. 

Did  yon  see  Footeat  Brightheimstone  ! — Did  yon  think 
be  would  so  soon  be  gone  ? — Life,  says  Falstaff,  is  a  shuttle. 
He  was  a  fine  fellow  in  his  way ;  and  the  world  is  really 
impoverished  by  his  sinking  glories.  Murphy  ought  to 
write  his  life,  at  least,  to  give  the  worid  a  Footeiana.  Now, 
will  any  of  his  contemporaries  bewail  him  ?  Will  genius 
ohange  Ms  mx  to  weep  ?  I  would  really  have  his  life  wiit- 
len  with  diligence. 

It  will  be  proper  for  me  to  work  pretty  diligently  now 
for  some  time.  I  hope  to  get  through,  thongh  so  many 
we^B  have  passed.  little  lives  and  little  criticisms  may 
serve. 

Having  been  in  the  country  so  long,  with  very  little  to 
detain  me,  I  am  rather  glad  to  look  homewards.   I  am,  &c. 
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XXXVI.— To  Mrs.  Thrale. 

Octobw  13, 1777. 

Dear  Madam, — Yet  I  do  tove  to  hear  from  yoa: 
sach  pretty,  kind  letters  as  you  send.  Bat  it  gives  me 
great  delight  to  find  that  my  master  misses  me.  I  b^in 
to  wish  myself  with  yon  more  than  I  should  do,  if  I  were 
wanted  less.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  stay  away,  till  one's 
company  is  desired,  but  not  so  good  to  stay,  after  it  is 
desired. 

Yon  know  I  have  some  work  to  do.  I  did  not  set  to  it 
very  soon ;  and  if  I  should  go  up  to  London  with  nothing 

done,  what  would  be  stud,  but  that  I  wa# who  can 

tell  whatT   I,  therefore,  stay  till  I  can  bring  up  something 
to  stop  their  months,  and  then 

Though  I  am  still  at  Ashbourne,  I  receive  your  dear 
letters,  that  come  to  Lichfield,  and  yon  cootione  that  direc- 
tion, for  I  think  to  get  thither  as  soon  as  I  can. 

One  of  the  does  died  yesterday,  and  I  am  afraid  her 
fawn  will  be  starved ;  I  wish  Miss  Thrale  had  it  to  nurse ; 
but  the  doctor  is  now  all  for  (fattle,  and  minds  very  little 
either  does  or  hens. 

How  did  you  and  yoar  aunt  part!  Did  yoa  tarn  her 
out  of  doors,  to  begin  your  journey  i  or  did  she  leave  you 
by  her  usual  shortness  of  visits  ?  I  love  to  know  how  yoa 
goon. 

I  cannot  but  think  on  yonr  kindness  and  my  master's. 
life  has,  upon  the  whole,  fallen  short,  very  short,  of  my 
early  expectation ;  but  the  acquisition  of  such  a  friendshq), 
at  an  age,  when  new  friendships  are  seldom  acquired,  is 
something  better  than  the  general  course  of  things  gives 
man  a  right  to  expect.  I  think  on  it  with  great  delight: 
I  am  not  very  apt  to  be  delighted.     I  am,  &£. 
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XXXVII.— To  Mb8.  Thralh. 

JichfeU,  Octobar  37, 1777. 

Dbar  Madam, — Yon  talk  of  Tritiii;  and  vriting,  as  if 
yoa  had  al]  the  writing  to  yourseU*.  If  oor  corre^ondence 
were  printed,  I  am  enre  posterity,  for  posteri^  is  always 
the  anthor's  favourite,  would  say  that  I  am  a  ^od  writer 
too.—"  Anch'  io  sobo  pittore."  To  sit  down  bo  often  with 
Dotbing  to  say ;  to  say  something  so  often,  almost  without 
conscioosness  of  saying,  and  without  any  remembranoe  of 
having  said,  is  a  power  of  which  I  will  not  violate  my 
modesty  by  boasting,  bat  I  do  not  believe'  that  every  body 
has  it 

Some,  when  they  write  to  their  friends,  are  all  aff^^tioii) 
some  are  wise  and  sententious ;  some  strain  their  powers 
for  efforts  of  gaiety;  some  write  news,  and  some  write 
secrets;  bat  to  make  a  letter  without  aifection,  wi^ut 
wisdom,  without  gaiety,  without  news,  and  without  a 
secret,  is,  doubtless,  the  great  epistolick  art. 

In  a  man's  letters,  you  know,  madam,  his  soul  lies  naked. 
Ids  letters  are  only  the  mirror  of  his  breast;  whatever 
passes  within  him,  is  shown,  undisguised,  in  its  natural 
process;  nothing  is  inverted,  nothing  distorted:  you  see 
systems  in  their  elements;  you  discover  actions  in  their 
motives. 

Of  this  great  truth,  soonded  by  the  knowing  to  the  igno- 
rant, and  so  echoed  by  the  ignorant  to  the  knowing,  what 
evidence  have  you  now  befoie  yon  l  Is  not  my  soul  laid 
open  in  these  veracious  pages  l  Do  not  you  see  me  re- 
duced to  my  first  principles  1  This  is  the  pleasure  of  coi^ 
responding  with  a  friend,  where  doubt  and  distrust  have 
no  place,  and  every  thing  is  said  as  it  is  thought.  The 
original  idea  is  Uid  down  in  its  simple  purity,  and  aU  (he 
supervenient  conceptions  are  spread  over  it,  *'  stratum 
super  stratum,"  as  they  happen  to  be  formed.  These  are 
the  letters  by  which  souls  are  united,  and  by  which  minds, 
naturally  in  unison,  move  each  other,  as  they  are  moved 
themselves.     I  know,  dearest  lady,  that  in  the  perusal  of 
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this,  SDoli  is  the  ooBaan^iaity  of  our  intetleots,  yov  will  be 
toncjied,  as  ^  am  torched.  I  have,  indeed,  concealed 
nothing  from  yon,  not  do  I  expect  ever  to  repent  of  having 
thus  opened  my  heart.    I  am,  8ce. 

XXXVIII.— To  Mrs.  Thhalb. 


X  10,  1777. 

Sbar  Madah, — ^And  so,  supposing  that  I  might  come 
to  town,  and  neglect  to  ^ve  yon  notice,  oi  thinking  some 
other  strange  thought,  but  certainly  thinking  wrong,  yon 
fall  to  writing  about  me  to  Tom  Davies,  as  if  he  could  tell 
yon  anytb^  that  I  would  not  have  you  know.  As  soon 
es  I  came  luther,  I  let  yon  know  of  diy  orriVai;  and  the 
eoosequence  is,  that  I  am  stunmoned  to  Brigfathelmstone, 
through  storms,  and  cold,  and  dirt,  and  all  the  hardships 
ef  wintry  journeys.  Too  know  my  uatoral  dread  of  all 
those  evils ;  yet,  to  show  my  master  an  example  of  com- 
pliance, and  to  let  yon  know  how  much  I  long  to  see  yon, 
find  to  boast  how  little  I  give  way  to  disease,  my  purpose 
is  to  ho  vith  yon  on  Friday.  ' 

I  am  sdrry  for  poor  Nezzy,  aad  hope  she  will,  in  time,  be 
better ;  I  hope  the  same  for  myself.  Tha  rejuvenesoenoy 
ot  Mr.  Scrase  gives  ns  both  reason  to  hope,  and,  tiiere- 
fore,  both  of  ns  rejoice'  in  his  recovery.  I  w»h  him'wel], 
besides,  as  a  friend  to  my  master. 

I  am  jnst  come  home  from  not  seeing  my  lord  mayor's 
show,  but  I  mi|^t  have  seen,  at  least,  part  of  it.  But  I 
saw  Miss  Wesley  and  her  broUiers ;  she  sends  her  com- 
pliments. Mrs.  Williams  is  come  home,  I  think,  a  very 
little  better. 

Every. body  was  an  enemy  to  that  wig. — We  will  bum 
it,  and  get  drunk ;  ■  for  what  ia  joy  without  drink  t  Wagers 
are  laid  in  the  city  about  our  success,  which  is  yet,  as  the 
French  call  it,  problematical.  Well — but,  serionsly,  I 
think,  I  shall  bo  glad  to  see  yon  in  your  ova  hur;  but  do 
not  take  too  much  time  in  combing,  and  twisting,  and 
papering,  and  unp^ering,  and  curling,  and  frizling,  and 
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powderia^,  and  getting  out  the  powder,  with  all  the  other 
operatioiu  required  in  the  cnldvation  of  a  head  of  hair ; 
yet  let  it  be  combed,  at  least,  once  in  three  mODths.  on  the 
quarterday. — I  could  wish  it  might  be  combed  once,  at 
least,  in  six  weeks ;  if  I  were  to  indulge  taj  wishes,  bot 
what  are  wishes  without  hopes,  I  should  fancy  the  opora- 
tion  performed — one  knows  not  whan  one  has  enough — 
perhaps,  every  morning.     I  am,  dearest  lady,  your,  &c. 

XXXIX.— To  Mrs.  Thralb. 

AlhboanK,  Jada  14,  1779. 

Dear  Uadam, — Yoor  aecoont  of  Ur.  Thrale's  illness 
ia  very  terrible ;  but  when  I  remember  that  he  seems  to 
have  itfieouliar  to  lus  constitution,  that,  whatever  distem- 
per he  has,  he  always  bos  his  head  affected,  I  am  less 
frighted.  The  seizure  was,  I  think,  not  apoplectical,  bnt 
hysterical,  and,  therefore,  not  dangerous  to  life.  I  would 
have  you,  however,  consult  such  physicians  as  you  think 
you  can  best  trust.  Broomfield  seems  to  have  done  w^> 
and,  by  his  practice,  appears  not  to  suspect  an  apoplexy. 
This  is  a  solid  and  fundamental  comfort.  I  remember  Dr. 
Uarsigli,  an  Italian  physician,  whose  seizure  was  mote 
violent  than  Mr.  Thrale's,  for  he  fell  down  helpless,  but  his 
case  was  not  considered-  as  of  much  danger,  and  he  went 
safe  home,  and  ia  now  a  professor  at  Padua.  His  fit  was 
considered  as  only  hysterical. 

I  hope  sir  Philip,  who  franked  your  letter,  comforts  you, 
as  well  as  Mr.  Seward.  If  I  can  comfort  yon,  I  will  cone 
to  yon ;  but  I  hope  you  are  now  no  longer  in  want  of  any 
help  to  be  happy.     I  am,  8u). 

The  doctor  sends  his  compliments;  he  is  one  of  the 
people  that  are  growing  old. 
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XL.— To  Mrs.  Thralb, 

AghbounM,  JuiM  14,  1779. 

Dear  Madam, — How  near  we  are  all  to  extreme  dan- 
ger. We  are  merry  or  §ad,  or  busy  or  idle,  and  forget 
that  death  is  hoyering  over  us.  Yoa  are  a  dear  lady  for 
writing  again.  The  case,  as  you  now  describe  it,  is  worse 
than  I  conceived  it,  when  I  read  your  first  letter.  It  is 
still,  however,  not  apoplectick,  bat  seems  to  have  some- 
thing worse  than  hysterical — a  tendency  to  a  palsy,  which, 
I  hope,  however,  is  now  over.  I  am  glad  that  you  have 
Heberden,  and  hope  we  are  all  safer.  I  am  the  more 
alarmed  by  this  violent  seizure,  as  I  can  impute  it  to  no 
wrong  practices,  or  intemperance  of  any  kind,  and,  there- 
fore, know  not  how  any  defence  or  preservative  can  be 
obtained.  Mr.  Tbrale  has,  certainly,  less  exercise  than 
when  he  followed  the  foxes ;  but  he  is  very  far  from  un- 
vrieldtness  or  inactivity,  and  further  still  from  any  vitious 
or  dangerous  excess.  I  foucy,  however,  he  will  do  well  to 
ride  more. 

Do,  dear  madam,  let  me  know,  every  post,  how  be  goes 
on.  Such  sudden  violence  is  very  dreadful ;  we  know  not 
by  what  it  is  let  loose  upon  as,  nor  by  what  its  effects  are 
limited. 

'  If  my  coming  can  either  assist  or  divert,  or  be  useful  to 
any  purpose,  let  me  but  know :    I  will  soon  be  with  you. 

Mrs.  Kennedy,  Queeney's  Baucis,  ended,  last  week,  a 
long  life  of  disease  and  poverty.  She  had  been  married 
about  fifty  years. 

Dr.  Taylor  is  not  mach  amiss,  but  always  complainiDg. 
I  am,  &c. 


XLL— To  Mr.  Thralb. 

Uchfidd,  June  23, 1779. 
Dbar  Sir,— To  show  how  well  I  think  of  your  health, 
I  have  sent  yon  a  hundred  pounds,  to  keep  for  me.     It 
will   cone  within  one  day  of  <}uarterday,  and  that  day 
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yon  most  give  me.  I  came  by  it  in  a  very  ODOommon 
manner,  and  would  not  confoond  ii  with  Ibe  rest. 

M;  wicked  mistreu  talks  as  if  she  tbong^t  it  powtble 
for  me  to  be  indifTerent  or  negligent  about  yonr  health  or 
hers.  If  I  conld  have  done  any  good,  I  had  not  delayed 
an  honr  to  come  to  yon ;  and  I  will  ctHne  very  soon,  to  try 
if  my  advice  can  be  of  any  use,  or  my  company  of  any 
entertainment. 

What  can  be  done,  yon  most  do  for  yourself:  do  not  let 
any  aneasy  thought  settle  in  your  mind.  Cheerfulness  and 
exercise  are  your  great  remedies.  Nothing  is,  for  the  pre- 
sent, worth  your  anxiety.  "  Vivite  Iteti''  is  one  of  the 
great  rules  of  he^th.  I  believe  it  will  be  goc»d  to  ride 
often,  but  never  to  weariness,  for  weariness  is,  itself,  a 
temporary  resolation  of  the  nerves,  and  is,  therefore,  to 
be  avoided.  Labour  is  exercise  continued  to  fatigue — 
exercise  is  labour  used  only,  while  it  produces  pleasure. 

Above  all,  keep  your  mind  quiet :  do  not  think  with 
earnestness  even  of  your  health ;  but  think  on  such  things 
as  may  please  without  too  much  agitatioD ;  among  irfucb, 
I  hope,  is,  dear  sir,  your.  Sue, 

XLIL— To  Mrs.  Thk&le. 

DSAR  Madam,— 4)n  Sunday  I  dioed  with  poor  Itav- 
rence,  who  is  deafer  thm  ever.  When  ke  was  told  that 
Dr.  Moisy  visited  Mr.  Thrale,  he  inquired  for  what  ?  and 
said  there  was  nothing  to  be  done,  which  nature  would 
not  do  for  herself.  On  Sunday  evening,  I  was  at  Mrs. 
Vesy's,  and  there  was  inquiry  about  my  master,  bat  I 
told  them  all  good.  There  wa^  Dr.  Bernard  of  Eton, 
and  we  made  a  noise  all  the  evening;  and  there  was 
Pepys,  and  Wraxal,  till  I  drove  bim  away.  And  I  have 
no  loss  of  my  mistress,  who  laughs,  md  frisks,  and  fyolicka 
it  all  the  long  day,  and  itever  thinks  of  poor  Colin. 

If  Mr.  Thrale  will  but  continue  to  mend,  we  shall,  I 
hope,  come  together  again,  and  do  as  good  things  as  ever 
we  did;  but,  perhaps,  yoo  will  be  made  too  prond  to  heed 
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me,  and  7«t,  as  I  have  often  totd  yon,  U  wUl  not  be  eaay 
for  yoa  to  find  such  another. 

Qoeeney  has  been  a  good  girt,  and  vrote  me  a  letter ; 
if  Bnraey  said  she  wonid  write,  she  told  yon  a  fib.  She 
writes  nothing  to  nw.  She.  can  write  home  fast  enough, 
I  hare  a  good  mind  sot  to  let  her  know  that  Dr.  Bernard, 
to  whom  I  had  recommended  her  novel,  speaks  of  it  with 
great  commendation,  and  that  the  co'py  which  she  lent  me, 
hag  been  read  by  Dr.  Lawrence  three  times  over.  And 
yet  what  a  gipsy  it  is.  She  no  more  miods  me  than 
if  I  were  a  Brangton.     Pray  speak  to  Qaeeney  to  write 

I  have  had  a  cold  and  a  cough,  and  taken  opinm,  and 
think  I  am  better.  'We  have  hsd  very  cold  weather ;  bad 
riding  weather  for  my  master,  but  he  will  surmount  it  all. 
Did  Mrs.  Browne  make  any  reply  to  your  comparison  of 
business  with  solitude,  or  did  you  quite  down  her  ?  I  am 
much  pleased  to  think  that  Mrs.  Cotton  thinks  me  worth  a 
frame,  and  a  place  upon  her  wall ;  her  kindness  was  hardly 
wittuu  my  hope,  but  time  does  wonderful  things.  All  my 
fear  is,  that  if  I  should  come  again,  my  print  would  be 
taken  down.     I  fear  I  shall  never  hold  it. 

Who  dines  with  yon?.  Do  yon  see  Dr.  Woodward,  or 
Dr.  Harrington?  Do  you  go  to  the  house  where  they  write 
for  the  myrtle  t  You  are  at  all  places  of  high  resort,  and 
bring  home  hearts  by  dozens;  while  I  am  seeking  for 
something  to  say  aboat  men,  of  whom  I  know  nothing,  but 
their  verses,  and,  sometimes,  very  little  of  them.  Now  I 
have  begUD,  however,  I  do  not  despair  of  making  an  end. 
Mr.  Nichok  holds,  that  Addison  is  the  most  taking  of  all 
that  I  hare  done.  I  donbt  they  will  not  be  done,  before 
you  come  away. 

Now  you  think  yourself  the  first  writer  in  the  world  for 
a  letter  about  nothing.  Can  you  write  such  a  letter  as 
this?  So  miscellaneous,  with  such  noble  disdain  of  regu- 
larity, like  Shakespeare's  works;  such  graceful  negligence 
of  transition,  like  .the  ancient  enthusiasts  ?  The  pure  voice 
of  nature  and  of  friendship.    Kow,  of  whom  shall  I  proceed 
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to  speak  ?  Of  vhom  but  Mrs.  MoDtague  t  Having  mea-' 
tioned  Shakespeare  and  oatare,  does  not  the  name  of  Hon- 
tagne  force  itself  upon  me  ?  Such  irere  the  transitionB  of 
the  ancients,  which  now  seem  abrupt,  because  the  iater- 
mediate  idea  is  lost  to  modem  nnderstandings.  I  wish 
her  name  had  connected  itself  with  friendship ;  bnt,  ah; 
Colin,  thy  hopes  are  in  vain  1  One  thing,  however,  is  left 
me,  I  have  still  to  complain ;  bat  I  hope  I  shall  not  com- 
plain mach,  while  yoa  have  any  kindnesp  for  me.  I  am, 
dearest,  and  dearest  madam,  your,  &c. 
Loadon.  April,  11,  1780. 

XLIII.~To  Mrs.  Thralij. 

Dearest  Madam, — Mr.  Thrale  never  wilt  live  ab- 
stinently, till  he  can  persnade  himself  to  abstain  by  rule. 
I  lived  on  potatoes  on  Friday,  and  on  spinage  to-day ;  bnt 
I  have  had,  I  am  airaid,  too  many  dinners  of  late.  I  took 
physick  too  both  days,  and  hope  to  fast  to-morrow.  When 
be  comes  home,  we  will  shame  him,  and  Jebb  shall  scold 
him  into  regularity.  I  am  glad,  however,  that  be  is  always 
one  of  the  company,  and  that  my  dear  Qneeney  is  again 
another.     £ncoarage,  as  you  can,  the  musical  girl. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  mntaal  dislike,  where 
mutual  approbation  is  particularly  expected.  There  is 
often  on  both  sides  a  vigilance,  not  over-benevolent ;  and 
as  attention  is  strongly  excited,  so  that  nothing  drops  an~ 
heeded,  any  difference  in  taste  or  opinion,  and  some  dif- 
ference, where  there  is  no  restraint,  will  commonly  appear, 
immediately  generates  dislike. 

Never  let  criticisms  operate  upon  your  face,  or  your 
mind ;  it  is  very  rarely  that  an  author  is  hurt  by  his  criticks. 
The  blaze  of  reputation  cannot  be  blown  out,  but  it  often 
dies  iit  the  socket ;  a  very  few  names  may  be  considered 
as  perpetual  lamps,  that  shine  unconsnmed.  From  the 
author  of  Fitzosbome's  Letters,  I  cannot  think  myself  in 
much  danger.  I  met  bim  only  once,  about  thirty  years 
ago,  and,  in  some  small  dispute,  reduced  him  to  whistle ; 
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haviiig  not  seen  biin  since,  that  is  the  last  impreuion. 
Poor  Moore,  the  fabalist,  was  one  of  the  company. 

Mrs.  Mont^^e's  long  sta;,  against  her  own  inclination, 
is  very  convenient.  Yon  wonld,  by  yonr  own  confession, 
want  a  companion ;  and  she  is  "  par  plnribus,"  conversing^ 
with  her  yon  may  "  find  variety  in  one." 

At  Mrs.  Ord's  I  met  one  Mrs.  B ,  a  travelled 

lady,  of  great  spirit,  and  some  constuouaness  of  her  own 
abilities.  We  had  a  contest  of  gallantry,  an  honr  long,  so 
much  to  the  diversion  of  the  company,  that  at  Ramsay's, 
but  night,  in  a  crowded  room,  they  would  have  pitted  ns 
again.  There  were  Smelt,  and  the  bishop  of  St.  Asaph, 
who  comes  to  every  place;  and  lord  Monboddo,  and  sir 
Joshua,  and  ladies  ont  of  tale. 

The  exhibition,  how  will  you  do  either  to  see  or  not  to 
seel  The  exhibition  is  eminently  splendid.  There  is 
contonr,  and  keeping,  and  grace,  and  expression,  and  all 
the  varieties  of  artificial  excellence.  The  apartments  were 
truly  very  noble.  The  pictures,  for  the  sake  of  a  skylight, 
are  at  the  top  of  the  house ;  there  we  dined,  and  I  sat 
over  against  the  archbishop  of  York.  See  how  I  live,  when 
I  am  not  under  petticoat  government     I  am,  &e. 

Londoo,  Mi;  1, 1780. 


XLTV.— To  Mrs.  Thralb. 

Lotidon,  June  9,  1780. 

Dear  Madam, — To  the  question.  Who  was  impressed 
with  consternation  t  it  may,  with  great  truth,  be  answered, 
that  every  body  was  impressed,  for  nobody  was  sure  of  his 
safety. 

On  Friday,  the  good  protestants  met  in  St.  George's . 
fields,  at  the  summons  of  lord  George  Gordon,  and  march- 
ing to  Westminster,  insulted  the  lords  and  commons,  who 
all  bore  it  with  great  tameness.  At  night,  the  outrages 
began,  by  the  demolition  of  the  mass-house  by  Lincoln's 
inn. 

An  exact  journal  of  a  week's  defiance  of  government,  I 
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cannot  give  yon.  On  Mdoday,  Mr.  Str^ian,  l>ho  -had  been 
insulted,  spoke  U>  lord  Mansfield,  who  had,  I  think,  been 
ininlted  too,  of  the  UcentionanesB  of  the  populace ;  and 
his  loridship  treated  it,  as  a  very  slight  irregularity.  On 
Tuesday  night,  they  pntled  down  Fielding''8  bonse,  and 
burnt  his  goods  in  the  street.  They  had  gutted,  on  Monday, 
sir  George  Savilie's  house,  but  the  building  was  saved. 
On  Tuesday  evening,  leaving  Fielding's  ruins,  they  went 
to  Newgate,  to  demand  their  companions,  who  had  been 
seized,  demolishing  the  ehap^l-  Hie  keeper  could  not 
release  Hiem,  but  by  the  mayor's  j^nnission,  which  he 
went  to  ask ;  at  his  return,  he  found  all  tiie  prisoners  re- 
leased, and  Newgate  ia  a  blaze.  Hiey  then  went  to 
Bloomsbury,  and  fastened  upon  lord  Mansfield's  house, 
which  they  pulled  down  ;  and  as  for  his  goods,  they  totally 
burnt  them.  They  have  since  gone  to  Caen  wood,  but  a 
guard  was  there  before  them.  They  plundered  some  pa- 
pists, I  think,  and  burnt  a  mass-house  in  Moorfields  the 
same  night. 

Od  Wednesday,  I  walked  with  Dr.  Scott,  to  look  at 
Newgate,  and  found  it  in  ruins,  with  the  fire  yet  glowing. 
Ai  I  went  by,  the  protestuits  were  plundering  the  Ses- 
sions house  at  the  Old  Bailey.  There  were  not,  I  believe,  a 
hundred ;  but  tbey  did  their  work  at  leisure,  in  full  secu- 
rity, without  sentinels,  without  trepidation,  as  men  lawfully 
employed  in  full  day.  Such  is  the  cowardice  of  a  com- 
mercial place.  On  Wednesday  they  broke  open  the  Fleet,  - 
and  the  King's  Bench,  and  the  Marshalsea,  and  Wood 
street  Counter,  and  Clerkenwell  Bridewell,  and  released 
all  the  prisoners. 

At  night,  they  set  fire  to  the  Fleet,  and  to  the  King's 
Bench,  and  I  know  not  how  many  other  places;  and  one 
might  see  the  glare  of  conflagration  fill  the  sky  from  many 
parts.  The  sight  was  dreadful.  Some  people  were 
tbreateued ;  Mr.  Slraben  advised  me  to  take  care  of  my- 
self. Such  a  time  of  terrour  you  have  been  happy  in  not 
seeing. 

The  king  said,  in  council,  that  the  magistrates  had  not 
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done  their  duty,  boi  that  he  would  do  his  own  ;  aod  a  pro- 
chtmation  was  published,  directing'  us  to  keep  our  servaats 
withiu  doors,  as  the  peace  was  now  to  be  preseired  by 
force.  The  soldiers  were  sent  out  to  different  parts,  and 
ttke  town  is  now  at  quiet. 

What  has  happened  at  your  house,  you  will  know;  the 
harm  is  only  a  few  butts  of  beer ;  and  I  think  you  may  be 
sure  that  the  danger  is  over.  There  is  a  body  of  soldiers 
«t  St.  Hai^aref  s  bill. 

Of  Mr.  Tyson  I  know  nothing,  nor  can  guess  to  what 
be  can  allude ;  bat  I  know  tbat  a  young  fellow  of  little 
more  than  seventy  is  oaturally  an  unresisted  conqueror  of 
hearts. 

Pray  tell  Mr.  Thrale  that  I  live  here  and  have  no  fruit, 
and  if  he  does  not  interpose,  am  not  likely  to  bare  much ; 
bnt,  I  think,  he  might  as  well  ^ve  me  a  little,  as  give  all  to 
&e  gardener. 

I^y  make  my  compliments  to  Qneeney  and  Burney. 
I  am,  &c. 

XLV.— To  Mrs.  Thralb. 

JniM  10,  1780. 
Dbar  Madam, — Ton  have,  ere  now,  heard  and  read 
enough  to  convince  yon,  tbat  we  have  had  something  to 
suffer,  and  something  to  fear,  and,  therefore,  I  think  it  ne- 
cessary  to  qiiiet  the  solicitude  which  you  undonbtedly 
feel,  by  telling  you  that  our  calamities  and  terrours  are  now 
at  an  end.  The  soldiers  are  stationed  so  as  to  be  every 
where  within  call ;  there  is  no  longer  any  body  of  rioters, 
end  the  individuals  are  hunted  to  their  holes,  and  led  t6 
prison ;  the  streets  are  safe  and  qniet :  lord  Cieoi^  was 
last  night  sent  to  the  Tower.  Mr.  John  Wilkes' was,  this 
day,  witfa  a  party  of  B<ddiers,  in  my  neighbonrhood,  to  seize 
the  pablisher  of  a  seditions  pi^r.  £very  body  walk«,  and 
eats,  and  sleeps  in  securi^.  But  the  history  of  the  last 
week  would  fill  yon  with  amazement:  it  is  without  any 
modem  example. 
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Several  chapels  have  beed  destroyed,  and  several  inof- 
fensive  papists  haVe  been  plundered,  bat  the  high  sport 
was  to  bum  the  gaoll.  This  was  a  ^ood  rabble  trick.-  "nie 
debtors  and  the  criminals  were  all  set  at  liberty ;  bpt,  of 
the  crimiDals,  as  has  always  happened,  many  are  already 
retaken,  and  two- pirates  have  surrendered  themselves,  and 
it  is  expected  that  they  will  be  pardoned. 

Govemmetit  dow  acts  again  with  its  proper  force ;  and 
we  are  all  again  under  the  protection  of  the  king  and  the 
law.  I  thought  that  it  would  be  agreeable  to  you  and  my 
roaster,  to  have  my  testimony  to  the  publick  security  ;  and 
that  you  would  sleep  more  quietly,  when  I  told  you,  that 
you  are  safe.     I  am,  dearest  lady,  your.  Sec. 

XLVI.— To  Mrs.  Thrale. 

Londou,  April  6.  1791. 

DsAttBST  Madam, — Of  your  injunctiops,  to  pray  for 
you,  and  write  to  you,  I  hope  to  leave  neither  unobserved ; 
and  I  hope  to  find  you  willing,  in  a  short  time,  to  alleviate 
your  trouble  by  some  other  exercise  of  the  mind.  I  am 
not  without  my  part  of  the  calamity.  Xo  death,  since 
that  of  my  wife,  has  ever  oppressed  me  like  this.  But 
let  us  remember,  that  we  are  in  the  hands  of  him  who 
knows  when  to  give  and  when  to  take  away ;  who  will 
look  upon  us,  with  mercy,  through  all  our  variatioDS  of 
existence,  and  who  invites  us  to  call  oq  him  in  the  day  of 
trouble.  Call  upon  him  in  this  great  revolution  of  life, 
and  call  with  confidence.  You  will  then  find  comfort  for 
the  past,  and  support  for  the  future.  He  that  has  given 
you  happiness  in  marriage,  to  a  degree  of  which,  without 
personal  knowledge,  I  should  have  thought  the  descrip- 
tion fabulous,  can  give  you  another  mode  of  happiness  as 
a  mother,  and,  at  last,  the  happiness  of  losing  all  temporal 
cares,  in  the  thoughts  of  an  eternity  In  heaven. 

I  do  not  exhort  you  .to  reason  yourself  into  tranquillity. 
We  must  first  pray,  and  then  labour ;  first  implore  the 
blessing  of  God,  and  use  those  means  wbich  he  puts  into 
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-our  hudfl.  Cultivated  groiuid-  has  few  weeds;  a  mind, 
occnpied  by  lawfn)  bugiaew,  haa  liltle  room  for  useleu 
regret. 

We  read  the  will  to-day ;  bat  I  will  not  fill  my  first 
letter  with  any  odier  acoonnt,  than  that,  with  all  my  zeal 
for  your  advantage,  I  am  satisfied ;  and,  that  the  other 
execatora,  more  used  to  consider  property  than  I,  com- 
mended it  for  wisdom  and  equity.  Yet,  why  should  I  not 
tell  yon,  that  you  have  five  hundred  pounds  for  yoor  im- 
mediate expenses,  and  two  thousand  pounds  a  year,  with 
both  the  houseSf  and  all  the  goods. 

Let  us  pray  for  one  another,  that  the  time,  whether  long 
or  short,  that  shall  yet  be  grauted  us,  may  be  well  spent; 
and,  that,  when  this  life,  which,  at  the  longest,  is  very 
short,  shall  come  to  an  end,  a  better  may  begin,  which 
shall  never  end.     I  am,  dearest  madam,  your,  &c. 

XLVII.— To  Mrs.  Thbale. 

AprU  7,  1781. 

Dear  Madam, — ^I  hope  you  begin  to  find  your  mind 
grow  clearer.  My  part  of  the  loss  htings  upon  me.  I  have 
lost  a  friend  of  boundless  Lindness,  at  an  age  when  it  Is 
very  unlikely  that  I  should  find  another. 

If  you  think  change  of  place  likely  to  relieve  you,  there 
-is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  go  to  Bath ;  the  distances 
are  ooequal,  but  with  regard  to  practice  and  business  they 
are  the  same.  It  b  a  day's  journey  from  either  place ; 
and  the  post  is  more  expeditions  wid  certain  to  Bath. 
Consult  only  your  own  inclination,  for  there  is  really  no 
other  principle  of  choice.     God  direct  and  bless  you. 

Mr.  C has  offered  Mr.  P money,  but  it 

was  not  wanted.  I  hope  we  shall  all  do  all  we  can  to  make 
yoQ  leas  uidiappy,  and  yon  mnst  do  all  yoo  can  for  your- 
self. What  we,  or  what  you  can  do,  will,  for  a  time,  be 
but  little ;  yet,  certainly,  that  calamity  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  doomed  to  fall  inevitably  on  half  mankind,  is 
not  finally  without  alleviation. 
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It  ifl  something  for^ne,  that,  as  I  have  not  the  decrepi- 
tude, I  have  not  the  calloaanew  of  old  age.  I  hope,  in 
■time,  to  be  less  affeoted.     I  am,  &c. 


XLVin.— To  Mb8.  Thralk. 

LoDdon,  April  9, 17S1> 
Dear  Madam, — That  yoa  are  gradually  recovering 

yoVT  traDquitli^  is  the  effect  to  be  hamblj  expected  from 
trust  in  God.  Do  not  represent  life  as  dariter  than  it  is. 
Yoor  loss  has  been  very  great,  but  yon  retain  more  than 
almost  any  other  can  hope  to  possess.  Yon  are  high  ita 
the  opinion  of  mankind ;  you  hove  children.from  whom  much 

-pleasure  may  be  expected ;  and  that  you  will  find  maniy 
friends  you  have  no  reason  to  doubt.  Of  my  iriendsfaiip, 
be  it  worth  more  or  less,  I  hope  you  think  yourself  certain, 
without  much  art  or  care.  It  will  not  be  euy  for  me  to 
r^ay  the  benefits  that  I  have  received ;  but  I  hope  to  be 
always  ready  at  your  call.  Onr  sorrow  has  different  ef- 
fects ;  yon  are  withdrawn  into  solitude,  and  I  am  driven  into 
ccMDpany.  I  am  afiaid  of  thinking  what  I  have  tost.  I 
nerer  had  such  a  friend  before.  Let  me  have  your  prayers 
and  those  of  my  dear  Qneeaey. 

The  prudence  and  resolution  of  your  design  to  return 
so  soon  to  your  business  and  yonr  duty,  deseires  great 
praise ;  I  shall  communicate  it,  on  Wednesday,  to  the  other 
executors.  Be  pleased  to  let  me  know,  whether  yon  would 
have  tne  come  to  Streatham  to  receive  you,  or  stay  hers 
till  the  next  day.     I  am,  &c. 

XLIX.— To  THB  SAME. 

Bolt  MUrt,  Fleelstraet,  JoM  1ft.  1783. 
Dear    Mabah, — I  am  sitting  down,  in  no  cheerful  so- 
litude, to  write  a  narrative,  which  would  once  have  affected 
yon  with  tenderness  and  sorrow,  but  which  yon  will,  per- 
haps, pass  over  now  witii  a  careless  glance  of  frigid  iitdif> 
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feceDoe^    For  this  dimioBtioii  of  regard,  however,  I  know  - 
not  whether  I  ought  to  blame  yon,  who  may  have  xeasuu 
which  I  cannot  know ;  and  I  do  not  blame  myself,  who 
bare,  for  a  great  part  of  human  life,  done  you  what  good 
I  conld,  and  have  never  doae  you  evil. 

I  have  been  disordered  in  the  asnal  way,  and  had  been 
relieved,  by  the  osu^  methods,  1^  opium,  and  catharticka,. 
but  had  rather  leisened  my  dose  of  opium. 

On  Monday,  the  16th,  I  sat  for  my  picture,  and  walked  a 
considerable  way,  with  litde  inconvenience.  In  the  after- 
noon and  evening,  I  feit  myself  light  and  easy,  and  began 
to  plan  schemes  of  life.  Thus  I  went  to  bed,  and,  in  a 
short  time,  waked  and  sat  up,  aa  has  been  long  jny  custom, 
when  Z  felt  a  confhmon  and  indistinctness  in  my  head,  which, 
lasted,  I  suppose,  abont  half  a  minote ;  I  was  alarated, 
and  prayed  God,  that,  howevet  he  m%ht  afflict  my  body, 
he  would  spare  my  understanding.  This  prayer,  that  I 
might  try  tbe  integrity  of  my  faculties,  I  made  in  Latin 
verse.  The  lines  were  not  very  good,  but  I  knew  them 
not  to  be  very  good :  I  made  them  easily,,  and  concludedj 
myself  to  be  unimpured  in  my  faculties. 

Soon  after,  I  perceived  that  I  had  suffered  a  paralytick 
stroke,  and  that  my  speech  was  taken  from  me.  I  had  no 
pain,  and  so  little  dejection,  in  this  dreadful  state,  that  I 
wondered  at  my  own  apathy,  and  considered  that,  perhaps, 
death  itself,  when  it  should  come,  would  excite  less  borrouc 
than  seems  now  to  attend  it. 

In  order  to  rouse  the  vocal  organs,  I  to(A  two  drams. 
Wine  has  been  celebrated  for  the  production  of  eloquence. 
I  put  myself  into  violent  motion,  and,  I  think,  repeated  it ; 
but  all  was  vain.  I  then  went  to  bed,  and,  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  I  think,  slept.  When  I  saw  light,  it  was 
time  to  contrive  what  I  should  do.  Though  God  stopped 
my  speech,  he  left  me  my  hand :  Z  enjoyed  a  mercy, 
which  was  not  granted  to  my  dear  friend  lAwreuce,  who 
now,  perhaps,  overlooks  me,  as  I  am  writing,  and  rejoices 
4iat  I  have  what  be  wanted.  My  first  note  was,  neces- 
sarily, to  my  servant,  who  came  in  talking,  and  could  not 
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immediatel;  comprebend,  why  be  ahonld  read  what  I  pst 
intfr  his  baods. 

I  tlien  wrote  a  card  to  Mr.  Allen,  that  I  nug^t  have  a 
disereet-  friend  at  haoil,  to  act  an  oecaaioa  EhonU  require. 
In  penning  this  note,  I  had  soiae  difficnltf ;  aef  hand,  I 
knew  not  how  nor  why,  made  wroag  letters.  I  then  wrote 
to  Dr.  Taylor,  to  eome  to  me,  and  hrtog  Dr.  Heberdcn, 
and  I  sent  to  Dr.  Brocklesby,  who  is  my  neighbour.  Uy 
phyncians  are  very  friendly  and  very  disiaterested,  and 
give  me  piest  hopes  but  yon  may  imagine  my  sitnatioa. 
I  have  so  far  recovered  my  vocal  powers,  as  to  repeat  the 
Lord's  prayer,  with  no  vek^  imperfect  artwalation.  My 
memory,  I  hope,  yet  remaia»  as  it  was  ;  bat  soch  as  attack 
prodacoB  solicitude  for  the  safety  of  every  &eidty. 

How  this  will  be  received  by  yoa,  I  kjoow  not.  I  hope 
yon  will  sympathtxe  with  me;  hut,  perbapA, 


But  can  this  be  possible?  I  hope  it  eanooL  I  bope 
tliat  what,  when  I  could  speiUt,  I  spoke  of  yon,  and  to 
yon,  will  be,  io  a  sober  and  serious  hour,  remembered. 
by  yon ;  and,  sorely,  it  canaot  be  remembered  but  with 
acne  degree  of  kindnesB.  I  have  loved  yon  with  virtnona 
affeotion ;  I  have  hoaonred  yon  widt  sincere  esteem.  Let 
not  all  onr  endearments  be  forgotten,  but  let  me  have,  at 
this  groat  distress,  yonr  pity  and  your  prayers.  Yon  see, 
I  yet  turn  to  yon  with  my  complunts,  as  a  settled  and  on- 
alienable  friend ;  do  sot,  do  not  drive  me  from  yon,  for  I 
have  not  deserved  either  neglect  or  hatred. 

To  the  girts,  who  do  not  write  odea,  for  Sasy  has  written 
only  oDce,  and-Misa  Thrale  owes  me  a  letter,  I  eamostly 
recommend,  as  their  guardian  and  friend,  that  tbey  renem' 
ber  tbeir  creator  in  the  days  of  their  youth. 

I  suppose,  yon  may  wish  to  know,  bow  my  disease  is 
treated  by  the  physicians.  They  put  a  blister  upon  my 
back,  and  two  from  my  ear  to  my  throat,  one  on  a  side. 
The  blister  on  the  back  has  done  little,  and  those  oa  the 
throat  have  not  risen,     I  bnllied  and  bounced,  (it  stioka 
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to  our  last  land,)  and  compelled  the  apoAwiary  to  make 
his  salve  according  to  the  EdiidiiiEgfa  diapensatoiy,  that  il 
might  adhere  better.  I  have  tvo  on  now  of  mjr  own  pre- 
scription.  They,  likewise,  give  me  salt  of  hartshorn,  which 
I  take  with  no  great  confidence,  bat  I  am  satisfied  that 
what  can  be  done,  is  done  tot  me. 

0  God !  give  me  comfort  uid  confidence  in  thee ;  for- 
give my  sins ;  and,  if  it  be  (by  good  pleasnre,  relieve  my 
diseases,  for  Jesus  Clrist's  sake.     Amen. 

1  tan  almost  ashaiaed  o(  ttiis  qneruloas  letter ;  bat  now 
it  is  written,  let  it  go.     I  am,  8u;. 

L. — ^To  Urb.  Thrale. 

DbaR  Madam, — Among  those  that  have  inquired  after 
me,  sir  Philip  is  one ;  and  Dr.  Bnmey  was  one  of  those 
who  eame  to  see  ne.  I  have  had,  so  reason  to  complain 
•f  iMdifferenee  or  neglect.  Diok  Bumey  ia  come  home 
five  inches  taller. 

Yesterday,  in  the  evening,  I  went  to  church,  and  have 
beea  to-day  to  see  the  great  bamiog'^ass,  which  doea 
nore  than  was  ever  done  before,  by  the  transnissioa  of 
the  rays,  bnt  is  not  equal  in  power  to  those  which  reflect 
them.  It  wastes  a  diamond  traced  in  the  focus,  but 
caoses  nodiminutioo  of  pare  gold.  Of  the  rubies,  exposed 
to  its  action,  one  was  made  more  vivid,  the  other  paler. 
To  see  the  glass,  I  climbed  up  stairs  to  the  garret,  and 
then  up  a  ladder  to  the  leads,  and  talked  to  the  artiat  raUiec 
too  long;  for  my  voice,  thoi^  clear  aod  distinct  for  a 
bttie  while,  soon  tires  and  falters,  llie  organs  of  speech 
are  yet  very  feeble,  bnt  will,  I  hope,  be,  by  the  mercy  of 
God,  finally  restored :  at  present,  like  any  other  weak  limb, 
they  can  endure  but  little  labour  at  onoe.  .  Would  yoa  not 
have  been  very  sorry  for  me,  when  I  could  scarcely  speak! 

Fresh  cantharides  were  this  morning  applied  to  my  head, 
and  are  to  be  continued  some  time  longer.  If  they  play 
me  no  treacherous  tricks,  they  give  me  very  little  pun. 

Let  me  have  yonr  kindness  and  your  prayers ;  and  think 
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on  me,  as  on  a  man,  who,  for  a  very  ^reat  porti<Hi  of  joat 

life,  has  done  yon  all  the  ^ood  he  conld,  and  desires  still 
to  be  considered,  madam,  your,  &£. 

LI.— To  Mrs.  Thrale. 

LoDdcm,  Jil;  1,  17S3. 

DbaRest  Hadah, — ^This  morning  I  took  the  air,  by 
a  ride  to  Hampstead,  and  this  afternoon  I  dined  with  tbQ 
club.  Bat  fresh  cantharides  were  this  day  applied  to  my 
head. 

Mr.  Cator  called  on  me  to-day,  and  told  me,  that  he  bad' 
invited  yon  back  to  Streatham.  I  showed  the  unfitness  of 
your  return  thither,  till  the  neighbourhood  should  have  lost 
its  habits  of  depredation,  and  he  seemed  to  he  satisfied. 
He  invited  me,  very  kindly  and  cordially,  to  try  the  air  of 
Beokenham ;  and  pleased  me  very  much  by  his  atteetion- 
ate  attention  to  Miss  Vesy.  There  is  much  good  in  hi* 
character,  and  much  usefulness  in  his  knowledge. 

Qaeeney  seems  now  to  have  foi^tten  me.  Of  the  dif- 
ferent appearance  of  the  hills  and  valleys  aa  account  may, 
perhaps,  be  given,  without  the  supposition  of  any  prodigy. 
If  she  had  been  out.  and  the  evening  was  breezy,  the  ex- 
halations woidd  rise  from  the  low  grounds  very  copiously ; 
and  the  wind  that  swept  and  cleared  the  hills,  wonld  oolj, 
by  its  cold,  condense  the  vapours  of  the  sheltered  valleyi. 

Murphy  is  just  gone  tram  me ;  he  visits  me  very  kindly, 
and  I  have  no  nnkindness  to  complain  of. 

I  am  sorry  that  sir  Philip's  request  was  not  treated  with 
more  respect,  nor  can  I  imagine  what  has  put  tiiem  to 
much  out  of  humour :   I  hope  their  business  is  prosperous. 

I  hope  that  I  recover  by  degrees,  but  my  nights  are 
restless ;  and  you  will  suppose  the  nervous  system  to  be 
somewhat  enfeebled.     I  am,  madam,  your,  &c. 
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LII.— To  Mrs-  Thralb. 

LoDdoD,  October  9,  1783. 

Two  nights  ago,  Mr.  Burke  Bat  with  me  a  long  time ; 
be  seenu  mnch  pleased  with  his  jonrnej.  We  had  both 
seen  Stonehenge  this  suminer,  for  the  firat  time.  I  told 
but  that  the  view  had  enabled  me  to  oonfate  two  opinioDB 
which  bave  been  advanced  aboat  it.  One,  that  the  mate- 
rials are  not  natural  stones,  but  en  artificial  composition, 
hardened  b;  time.  This  notion  is  as  old  as  Camden's 
time ;  and  bos  this  strong  argument  to  Bapp<^  it,  that 
stone  of  that  species  is  nowhere  to  be  foand.  The  other 
optnicm,  advanced  by  Dr.  Charlton,  ia,  that  it  was  erected 
by  the  Danes. 

Mr.  Bowles  made  me  observe,  that  the  transverse  stones 
were  fixed  on  die  perpendiculair  supporters  by  a  knob, 
formed  on  the  top  of  the  upright  stone,  wliich  entered  into 
ft  hollow.  «ut  in  the  crossing  stone.  Tins  is  a  proof,  (bat 
the  enomnms  edificie  was  raised  by  a  people  who  had  not 
yet  the  knowledge  of  mortar;  which  cannot  be  supposed 
of  the  Danes,  who  same  hither  in  ships,  and  were  not 
ignorant,  certainly,  of  the  arts  of  life.  This  proves,  like- 
wise, the  stones  not  to  be  factidoos;  for  they  that  could 
metdd  such  durable  masses,  could  do  mocb  more  than 
make  mortar,  and  could  have  continued  the  transverse 
from  the  uprif^t  part  with  the  same  paste. 

Yon  have,  doubtless,  seen  Stonehenge;  and  if  you  have 
not,  I  should  think  it  a  hard  task  to  make  an  adequate 
description. 

It  is,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  referred  to  the  earliest  habi- 
tation of  the  island,  as  a  druidical  monument  of,  at  least, 
two  thousand  years;  probably  the  most  ancient  work  of 
,  man,  upon  the  isbind.  Salisbury  cathedral,  and  its  neigh- 
bour Stonehenge,  are  two  eminent  monuments  of  art  and 
rudeness,  and  may  show  the  first  essay,  and  the  last  per- ' 
fection  in  architecture. 

I  have  not  yet  settled  my  thoughts  about  the  generation 
of  light  air,  which- 1,  indeed,  once  saw  prodnced,  but  I 
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was  at  the  height  of  m;  great  complaint.  I  have  made 
inquiry,  and  shall  soon  be  able  to  tell  you  how  to  fill  a 
ballooD.     I  am,  madam,  your,  &«. 

LIII.—To  Mb8.  Thralb. 

Laaiaa,  Dee.  37,  1TS3. 

Dbar  MA'D&h, — ^The  wearisone  aolitade  of  the  loi^ 
ereoings  did,  indeed,  lag^eat  to  me  the  covremeace  of  a 
(Adb  in  my  oeighbonrhood,  bat  I  liave  been  hiadered  from 
attending  it  h^  want  of  breath. '  If  I  oan  complete  the 
scheme,  yon  shall  have  the  names  and  the  regulations. 

The  time  of  the  year,  for  I  liope  the  fault  is  rather  in 
the  weather  than  in  me,  has  heen  very  hard  upon  me. 
The  muscles  of  my  breast  are  much  -convulsed.  Dr. 
Heberden  roconmieods  opiates,  of  which  I  have  such 
horroiir,  that  I  do  not  think  of  them  but  in  extreaiis.  I 
was,  hcKwerer,  diiveii  to  them,  last  night,  for  refuge,  and, 
having  taken  the  usual  quanti^,  durst  not  go  to  bed,  for 
fear  of  that  uneainess  to  which  a  supine  posture  exposes 
me,  bat  rested  all  night  in  a  chair,  with  muoh  relief,  and 
have  been,  to-day,  more  warm,  active,  and  oheerfiil. 

You  have  more  than  once  wondered  at  my  complaint  of 
solitude,  when  you  hear  that  I  am  crowded  with  visits. 
"  luopem  me  copia  fecit."  Visiters  are  no  proper  com- 
panions in  the  chamber  of  sickness.  They  come,  when  I 
could  sleep  or  read,  they  stay  till  I  am  weary,  they  force 
me  to  attend,  when  my  mind  calls  for  relaxation,  and  to 
speak,  when  my  powers  will  hardly  astoate  my  tongue. 
The  amusements  and  consolations  of  languor  and  depres- 
sion are  conferred  by  ^miliar  and  domestick  companions, 
which  can  be  vinted  or  called  at  will,  and  can,  occasion- 
ally, be  quitted  or  dismnsed,  who  do  not  obstruct  accom- 
modation by  ceremony,  or  destroy  indolence  by  awaken- 
ing effort. 

Such  society  I  had  with  Levet  and  WiUiams;  such  I 
had  wbere^I  am  never  likely  to  have  it  more. 

I  wish,  deer  lady,  to  you  and  my  dear  g^rls,  many  a 
cheerful  and  pious  Christmas.     I  am,  your,  &c. 
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LIV.— To  Mrs.  Piozzi^ 


LondoD,  July  B,  1784. 

Dear  Madau, — ^What  ;oa  have  doDe,  howcTer  I 
may  lament  it,  I  have  no  pretence  to  resent,  as  it  has 
not  been  injarious  to  me;  I,  therefore,  breathe  out  one 
sigh  more  of  tendemesa,  perhaps  useless,  bat  at  least 
sincere. 

T  wish  that  Grod  ma;  grant  ;ou  every  blessing,  that  yon 
may  be  happy  in  this  vorld,  for  its  short  continuance,  and 
eternally  happy  in  a  better  state ;  and  vhatever  I  caa 
contribnte  to  yonr  happiness,  I  am  very  ready  to  repay, 
for  that  kindness  which  soothed  twenty  years  of  a  life 
radically  wretched. 

Do  not  think  slightly  of  the  advice  which  I  now  presume 
to  offer.  Prevail  upon  Mr.  I^ozzi  to  settle  in  England: 
you  may  live  here  with  more  dignity  than  in  Italy,  and 
with  more  Becnri^ ;  your  rtmk  will  be  higher,  and  your 
fortune  more  under  your  own  eye.  I  desire  not  to  detail 
all  my  reasons;  but  every  u'gsment  of  prudence  and  in- 
terest is  for  England,  and  only  some  phantoms  of  ima^na- 
tion  seduce  you  to  Italy. 

I  am  afraid,  however,  that  my  oouasel  is  vtun,  yet  I 
have  eased  my  heart  by  giving  it. 

When  queen  Maiy  took  the  resolution  of  sheltering  hei^ 
self  in  England,  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  attempt- 
ing to  dissuade  her,  attended  oo  her  journey;  and  whee 
they  came  to  the  irremeable  stream,  that  separated  the 
two  kingdoms,  walked  by  her  side  into  the  water,  in  the 
middle  of  which  he  seized  her  bridle,  and  with  eamest- 
neas,  proportioned  to  her  danger  and  his  own  affection, 
pressed  her  to  return.     The  queen  went  forward. — If  the 
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parallel  reaches  thus  far,  ma;  it  go  no  farther. — ^The  tears 
stand  in  m;  e;es. 

I  am  ^in^  into  Derbyshire,  and  hope  to  be  followed 
by  your  ^od  wishes,  for  I  am,  vith  great  affectioo, 
your,  &c. 
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